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NEWTON’s BIRTH-PLACE AT WOOLSTROPE. 


THESE premises, the paternal residence of Newton, the house in which that great man 
was born, and in which he was reared and educated by his widowed mother, stands in 


asmall romantic valley, about a mile west of the North Road, and five miles south of 
Grantham. At the school of this latter town he was educated, and used to walk daily 
to it, like other country boys, with his satchel at his back, or, after he was boarding in 
the town, on Monday mornings. The stone-work of the house is still scratched with 
several rude dials of his early formation, on some of which also remain his own clumsy 
gnomons. His bed-room, too, is shown, as well as the corner separated by a partition 
constructed by himself, to serve as a study. It is the right-hand window on the first 
story ; and he was born in the room beneath, on the ground-floor. The apple-tree, 
whence he drew his hypothesis about gravitation, is still in existence and bearing, but 
bent to the ground and broken, as represented in the right-hand corner ; and the pear- 
tree under which he used to sit, and which the residents assert was the subject of 
the above observation, is still standing and flourishing, both within fifty yards of the 


door in the dwelling. 





ay 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Hy HAVE lately read, with some sur- 
prise, the Report of the Committee 
on the Management of Prison Disci- 
Pline, relative to the TREAD-MILL. The 
Committee state, that they were at 
first favourable to the introduction of 
this machine, as a useful instrument of 
Pan cuscipline ; but they now can- 
Hey admit, that, without great cau- 
on, it may become a dreadful instru- 
Moytuty Mac, No, 393, 


ment of oppression; and they agree 
with the humane Yorkshire magistrate, 
Mr. Stapleton, that prisoners before 
their trial ought not to be subjected to 
so severe a punishment. The Com- 
miitee farther state, that certain regu- 
lators have been invented to ascertain 
the number and velocity of the rota- 
tions made by the wheel, and the 
degree of animal strength expended 
upon it. From data furnished by 
these regulators, they calculate the 

O strength 
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98 On the Discourses of Philo the Jew. 


translated from the original Greg 
text into a very ancient Armenian 
MS. The publisher is P. J. Baptistys 


strength of the prisoners, and fix the 
maximum of labour at one time to be 
12,000 feet in ascent. 

Now, sir, permit me to ask the 
humane and truly respectable mem- 
bers of the Committee, if they are 
aware of the daily labour which they 
say one man may perform? Twelve 
thousand feet of ascent by steps on 
the wheel, is more than equal to the 
ascent of Mont Blane, from the valley 
of Chamouny,—the severest task that a 
man can perform one day in his life.® 
But, to bring the subject nearer to the 
comprehension of the Committee, the 
ascent on the wheel, fixed as the 
maximum of labour, is equal to 
ascending thirty-six times to the top 
of St. Paul’s, were the steps double 
their present height. Now, if any of 
the Committee will try the labour of 
going up and down St. Paul’s eightcen 
times in one day, and can repeat the 
experiment on the following day, I 
will grant that he may then claim the 
right to fix such labour as the maxi- 
mum of prison punishment. The 
ascent of St. Paul’s eighteen times 
would, however, be much less fatigue- 
ing than 12,000 feet of ascent; as the 
muscles would be somewhat relieved 
by re-action in descending. 

Perhaps some of our patriotic pedes- 
trians may, for the public good, make 
triai of their powers in ascending St. 
Paul’s; it would form a more useful 
and legitimate subject of a wager than 
any which these gentlemen have 
hitherto proposed; and, besides, they 
might have the consolation of thinking 
they were working for the good of the 
prisoners in the different gaols, many 
of whom may owe their present con- 
finement to habits acquired by imi- 
tating their example, and squandering 
their own time and money on fruitless 
objects. R. B. 

ae 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
ERTAIN Discourses of Philo the 
Jew, hitherto unknown in Eu- 
rope, and considered by the learned 
as destroyed by time, have been lately 
published at Venice. These consist 
of * Sermones, 1 and 2 de Providentia,’ 
and ‘3 de Animalibus? and were 
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* The valley being more than 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, redaces the 
ascent to 12,000. 
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Aucher, designated as ‘ Ancyranns 
Monachus Armenoram, et Déeto; 
Mechitaristorum.’ 
count of this, on a more enlarged play 
which appears in a late Revue Eney. 
clopedique, seems well worthy the read. 
er’s observation. 

Philo may be considered as the 
most learned among those of his 
nation who flourished in the times of 
the kings of Egypt, and of the Roman 
emperors. He was of saceriotal ex. 
traction, and born at Alexandria, 
Though attached to the religion of his 
ancestors, he was instructed in philo- 
sophy by the Greeks, and trained to 


lead a contemplative life by the sages of | : 


the sect of Essenians. His knowledge 
and social virtues procured for him 
the appointment of a prefect in his 
native soil. 

About the year 40, of the vulgar 
era, he was sent by his countrymen to 
Rome, at the head of a deputation, to 
request of the Emperor Caligula a 
prohibition of the outrages exercised 
on the Jews by Flaccus Avilius, Pro- 
curator of Egypt. His representa. 
tions were unavailing, as his country- 
men had refused admission of that 
emperor’s portrait into the temple. 

Being devoted to an ascetic life, 
and speculative contemplations, Philo 
composed, in his retreat, Commenta- 
ries on the Hebrew Bible, with various 
Dissertations on metaphysical  sub- 
jects. He was well acquainted with 
most of the Greek and Latin: writers; 
but Plato was his favourite author, and 
he wasa skilful imitator of his manner. 
All his literary productions breathe the 
spirit of an enlightened Jew and pious 
philosopher. His style has the defects 
as well as perfections of his model: 
occasionally he is obscure. ol 

The works of Philo, written origi- 
nally in Greek, were translated into 
the Armenian in the first ages of 
Christianity. Only a part of his works 
in Greek have been found, which were 
published successively at Basle, Pars, 
Amsterdam, and London. But the 
Armenian version contains certain 
other Treatises, which are, 1. A Dis- 
course on Providence, addressed to 
Alexander, Philo’s Nephew. 2. A 
Dialogue between Philo and Alex- 
ander, on Providence. 3, A Dialogue 


between Philo and Lysimachus, Philo’s 
6 Brother, 
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1824] 
Brother, on the Souls of the Brute Cre- 
ation. 4. Questions on Genesis. 5. 
A Question on Exodus. 6. A Dis- 
course on Samson. 7. A Discourse 
on Jonas. 8. A Dialogue on the 
Angels that appeared to Abraham. 
To introduce these works to the 
jearned, by whom they were thought 
to be lost, M. Aucher has translated 
them into Latin, confronted with dif- 
ferent copies from Armenian MSS. 
One of these had been in the posses- 
sion of Haiton II. a King of Armenia, 
in the 13th century, and was trans- 
cribed by one of his scribes named 
Vesil. 

M. Aucher has been publishing one 
part of his labours in a folio volume, 
which contains a Dedication, two 
Prolegomena, one of which is that of 
an ancient Armenian Glossary on 
Philo, the Treatises on Providence, 
and that on the Souls of Brutes, in 
Armenian and in Latin. M. A. has 
accompanied them with Notes, Lllus- 
trations, and Greek fragments of the 
same works preserved in other an- 
cient authors. At the end of the 
volume are an Alphabetical Table of 
Contents, Proper Names of Men, a 
Collection of Apophthegms of the 
Jewish Philosopher, and some ancient 
Armenian Verses, known by the 
name of Philo’s Epitaph. ‘This part of 
Philo’s works will be very interesting 
toa great number of readers, it being 
a direct refutation of the doctrines of 
fatalism and materialism. 

Philo was well acquainted with all 
the philosophical systems on the uni- 
verse; he combats them with argu- 
ments, and obviates their objections 
to a general and particular Provi- 
dence. He quotes frequently from 
Plato, Hesiod, Homer, Eschylus, 
Pindar, and others; and makes men- 
tion of many Greek philosophers, 
poets, and historians. In his Dialogue 
on Zoological Points, he treats of the 
Instincts, Intelligence, &c. of Ani- 
mals. ‘Ihroughout these three Dis- 
courses, his manner is entertaining 
and instructive. 

In that part which relates to science, 
are facts which illustrate the mechani- 
cal arts, the manners, &c. of ancient 
nations. One of these plainly indi- 
cates that clocks, with wheels, and 
sunilar horary machines, were known 
in his time. The obscure passages 


are every where made plain and ea: 
Y notes, ’ 7 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
EFFECT of TAXATION On HOUSEKEEPING, 
communicated by MR. LOWE. 

HE result, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, the avowed tendency, of 

most taxes, is an augmentation of price. 
‘Taxes on commodities ‘are always im- 
posed on the calculation of being paid 
by the consumer ; the supply of any arti- 
cle, whether a luxury, such as wine and 
sugar, or a necessary of life, like corn, 
salt, leather, being presumed to be in 
proportion to the effectual demand, and 
the tax intended not as a burden on the 
producer or vender, but as an addition 
to the price paid by the consumer. 
This was strikingly exemplified in’ the 
enhancement during the war of several 
articles of daily use. The sugar which 
the planter, on paying a moderate duty, 
could have afforded to sellin England 
at GOs. the cwt., was raised by the effect 
of new taxes and war charges to 70s. or. 
75s. ‘Tea which, after paying half its 
original cost to the Custom- house, might 
have been sold at 5s. or 6s. the Ib., was 
raised, in consequence of being taxed 
100 per cent., to 7s. or 8s., and the salt 
which (see Sir T. Bernard’s pamphlet 
on the employment of the labouring 
classes in 1817) might, if unburdened, 
have been afforded at 12. a ton, was 
made, in consequence of the duty, to 
cost more than twenty times that price. 
Holland was the first country in 
Europe that afforded a striking example 
of the enhancement arising from taxa- 
tion, her long and expensive struggle 
against Spain having necessitated very 
heavy imposts so far back as two centu- 
ries ago. Sir William Temple, among 
other interesting particulars with which 
he has diversified the graver matter of 
his Memoirs, takes occasion to insert 
the following remark: ‘‘ The excise in 
Holland is great, and so general, that I 
have heard it observed at Amsterdam, 
that when, in a tavern, a certain dish of 
fish is eaten with the usual sauce, thirty 
several excises are paid for what is 
necessary to that small service.”—In 
England taxation was comparatively 
light, until we became ardent partici- 
pators in continental war, at first under 
King William, afterwards under Queen 
Anne. A long peace, and the prudent 
administration of Walpole, lessened for 
a time the pressure of the burden ; but 
it was very sensibly increased by the 
wars of 1740, 1756, 1775, and, above all, 
by those of the present age. This is 
sufficiently apparent from the following 
table 
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table of taxes which affect house- 
keeping. 
Taxes on the Necessaries or —— of Life. 
Assessed taxes (previous to the 

late reduction) --+:*: sees 6,500,000 
Malt and beer, (since the reduc- 

tion in 1822)- eeeoeeeaee ever? 6,500,000 
Sugar eeereereoseeeoeteete © 03,000,000 
Tea eeetereeeeeoeoreess »oeeee0e3,000,000 
Coals carried coastways -**+-+ 900,000 
Soap eeeceeeeeeseeeeeeereereeee® 900,000 
Candles and tallow--++++++++++ 400,000 
Cotton, wool egnesenesTessey* 500,000 
Leather (since the reduction in 

1822)--+-+recvececccccecers 300,000 
Foreign timbere++seese+++-++*> 1,000,000 
Bricks, tiles, stone, slate -+-+++ 400,000 
Glasseeccvccecoee seeeeeeeeese 400,000 
Hemp eoeeeeeeresere eoeeeeee 200,000 

Taxes on Luxuries. 

Foreign spirits, chiefly brandy + + 2,300,000 
British spirits +++ +++++e+++++++3,000,000 
Wine eeccceseccceesessees ee 1,600,000 
Rum eeeseeeeseoerseeseseeese 200,000 
Coffee and coc0a-eesereeeeess+ 300,000 
Raisins and other fruits -++++++- 400,000 
Silk, raw and thrown «-ee++++ 500,000 


In all, above 32,000,0001., exclusive of 
stamp-duties and postage ; also of taxes 
on foreign articles, such as wool, but- 
ter, cheese, linens, drugs, all of which 
have an effect more or less direct on 
house-keeping, and were, like those 
enumerated above, considerably in- 
creased during the war. 

The total rise in prices during the kate 
wars, appears to have been between 60 
and 70 per cent., 160 or 170/. being re- 
quired in 1813 to make the purchases, 
whether for the necessaries, comforts, or 
luxuries of life, which were made in 
1792 for 1007. The degree of rise was, 
doubtless, different in different situa- 
tions; but, in regard to the public at 
large, that proportion will, we believe, 
be found to hold. To facilitate the 
comprehension of this somewhat intri- 
cate enquiry, it may be useful to de- 
scend into the details of domestic life 
and to refer the reader to the subjoined 
table of family expenditure. 


Comparative Expenditure of a Family of the 
Middle Class in England in the Years 
1792 and 1813 3—discriminating the 
Heads of Expense (by Nos. 1,2, 3, 4,) 
so as to show the Rise produced respect- 
tvely by each Cause of Enhancement. 

1, Taxation was evidently the chief cause 


of rise in the following heads of ex- 
pense: 


1792. 
Assessed taxes and poor'’s rate. éie (Sis. 


Wine and spirits «-eceesseseee, 16 > 


te 


Carried forward «++... 34 


Brought forward-..+ »«. 34 89 
Tea, sugar, and other groceries.. 29 3 
Beer, (partly from taxation, 
partly from enhancement of 
COIN) +eeceeesscevcccecesene 7 ii 
2. The advance of labour, the oc. 
currence of indifferent seasons, 
and the difficulty of import 
(from the rise of freight, and 
depreciation of our bank paper 
after 1809,) were the principal 
causes of enhancing 
Bread «+-cocccccscccesosceds 95 
Butcher’s meat« +++ ceccecee: 95 
Milk, butter, cheese, vegetables 50 
3. The advance of labour was 
chiefly instrumental in raising 
Servants’ Wages eeccrecesesseee 18 99 
House-rent, the rent of houses in 
occupancy being determined 
by the expense of building new 
houses, and the latter by the 
price of labour-.++++eseesees 60 100 
Clotheseccccacersscessesesecs 60 8 
Fue] ecccceccsecocee .coeseress 94 35 
Furniture ; whether we consider 
the interest on the money vest- 
ed in its purchase; which we 
calculate at cerceccscovccese 42 65 
Or annual repairs and purchases, 
estimated atecccrrcecceccccs 14 %4 
4. The rise of the following can 
hardly be referred to any par- 
ticular head, but appear the 
mixed result of taxation, en- 
hanced labour, and depre- 
ciated currency. 
Articles of leather manufacture, 
chiefly boots and shoes ++---- 9 18 
Candles and oi] ecccscocecceee 6 10 
Washing -.es+eeresecsmmescce 16 95 
Education +++ceccceseesssees 14 2 
Medical attendance evcesese+s 14 2 
Incidents, such as postage, sta- 
tionery, charity, pocket dis- 
bursements ccceccecccecccces $5 BD 
Expenses of a less necessary cha- 
racter, viz. travelling, and 
temporary residence in the 
COUNLTY+++++++ceececcccaces 30 50 
Expense of company ceseee++ 35 60 
—— 


Totaleeseees++ +6540 900 


R&S 





Summary of the Rise in Housekeeping ut the 
close of thelate Wars, making the Calcula- 
tion in the most comprehensive Form, 
so as to be applicuble, not to Particulat 


Classes, but to the Public at Large. 
per cent. 


Proportion of rise proceeding from in- 
crease of taxation +++++-eeceess* 
Ditto from rise of wages and labour ge- 


nerally Ceo erereeseeceseseesesese® 


Ditto from the enhancement of pro- 


VISIONS coccecccccceccceccccceesst? 
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Brought forward-+++-++e++ 62 
is rise in provisions, we may 
“a perhaps the half (or 15 per 
cent.) to the rise of labour, and other 
farming charges consequent on the 
demand of men for the public ser- 
vice; the other 15 per cent. to the 
depreciation of our bank paper, en- 
hancement of freight, and other 

charges attendant on import. 

Proportion of rise from extra charges 
on the purchase and import of other 
articles than corn; such as wool, 

cotton, tobacCOreceerreseresveres 5 


Total, per cent. ++++ee+67 


The farm which, in 1792, let for 
170/., and which, in 1803, afforded a 
rental of 240/., let in 1813 for 3202. 

The house which, in 1792, let for 50/., 
and in 1806 for 651., might be consi- 
dered in the latter years of the war, as 
worth 702, the rise being less great in 
houses than in land. Its value, as a 
purchase, originally 1000/., was raised 
towards the middle of our long contest 
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to 1300/., and eventually to 14002. or 
15004. 

To define the amount of the rise of 
prices in particular commodities, would 
be a task of great labour and nicety : the 
only person who attempted it was the 
late Mr. Arthur Young. If, for the 
sake of conferring some degree of pre- 
cision on an obscure subject, an attempt 
be made to divide the progress of en- 
hancement into periods, we may consi- 
der the war as having produced half its 
effect ‘owards the year 1806, viz. that 
the rise of prices taken in the most com- 
prehensive sense, whether of provisions, 
clothing, labour, or professional charges, 
was in that year somewhat more than 
30 per cent. above the prices of 1792. 
From 1806 to 1813 the rise was more 
rapid, in consequence of the double 
effect of a non-convertible currency, 
and extended military: operations, so 
that in 1813 and 1814 the enhancement 
was 30 or 35 per cent. on the prices of 
1806, or abeut 67 per cent. on those of 
1792, 





—_———_ 


t 
RISE OF PRICES DURING THE WAR. 


Country Labourer.—Computation of the annual expense of the family of an agricul- 
tural labourer, supposed to consist of 52 persons ; calcniated chicfly from a table of the 


expense of 66 families of labourers, in different parts of England, collected by Sir F. 


Eden. 


Bread, butcher’s meat, beer, and other provisions of homegrowth 16 0} 32 0 
Tea, sugar, and foreign articles -++sessscecccerewseeseccvece 2g 0 3 O 


Rent eee er eP eee FOSS SSeS eFesesteeeteseesetetetes 


Fuel and candles eee e828 COSC SEH HHC Sees eeeeseseeeseeee ee 2 10 3 10 


Clothes and washing + eeeeteeeeveeee eee 


Contingencies CHES OH CE EORHEMEHEE Hi Oo ee eter eeeeeseessevess () 10 1 0 








1792, , 1813. ) 1923. 

GCG g £ gs 2 ¢ 

17 0O 

3 0 

e@eseeee 1 13 2 0 9 0 

3.0 

eeeeeeGeeeeeeeeaese eee e 4 7 6 10 6 0 
1 0 

27 01 48 O| 32 O 











_ Town Mechanic.—Computed expense at different dates, of the family of a mechanic 
living in a provincial town, and supposed to consist, as in the case of the agriculturist, 


of 5¢ persons, 


Bread, butcher’s meat, beer, and other provisions of home growth 20 0 
Groceries and other provisions imported-+-++++++-eeeasseee* 410) 7 
Rent of cottage Or TOOMS>:cccccccceccccccccccesccceveccese 2 10 4 
Fuel and light Corcccccccceccececcccerscccccececcoccccsos G | 5 
Clothes and washing +... cccccccdccscccccccocccccoqcoooses 7 O 11 


School fees, apothecary’s bill, and other contingencies «+++++++ 5 O| 8 


1792. | 1813. | 1828. 








53 £3 # s 
38 0 21 0 
ol 6 0 

q 40 

o 40 

0} 10 0 

o 7 0 

42 0173 0152 0 
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Anecdotes of the Early Printers at Nuremberg. [March , 


The Middle Classes.—Comparative estimate of the expense in different years 
housekeeping ina family of the middle class, supposed to reside in London. 


Howmse-rent eeeceecevceecs er rees Coe eth eees esse seeeessere 60 


Assessed taxes and poor-rate 


Wages ; two women servants «+++-+e+-- ) 
seers eeeseee ee eeeeeeseresees ecce 60 0, 85 


Clothes 
Boots and shoes --- 


Wine, spirits, and strong beer-+eesereserecsceseseresscece 16 0) 35 
seen eereeee eeeeceeeves 7 0 11 
Tea, sugar, and other groceries e+++seeeseeereeress 


Table beer eoece seeds eee esenetesever 


Fuel eevee ee ree eeere 


Light, viz. candles and Oil e++seeeerees- 


Washing eerece eeeereneseee 
Bread ccceccccces 
Butcher’s meat -erreeerseesss 
Milk, butter, fish, cheese------ occcee 


Education eree eee eee eesesresee eee 
Medical attendance eecesccsececcececss 
Furniture ; annual repairs and purchases --++--- 
Incidents, such as postage, stationery, charity, pocket dis- 

bursementS eerereeeseseceesscces erecececccccs coone 
Expenses of a less necessary character, such as excursion to the 


sea-side, or the country 
Expense of company 


Furniture ; interest on the money invested in its purchase ; also 
its insurance against fire «+++ +seeee.- 


—e- ? 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ANECDOTES of the EARLY PRINTERS at 
NUREMBERG. 


E have copies of works printed 

at Nuremberg, with the date of 
1470, but without a printcr’s name, 
This circumstance has given rise to 
doubts as to priority of claims, some at- 
tributing the introduction of the art to 
Frederick Creutzner, others to Joln 
Sensenschmidt, and a few will have 
Henry Rumel to be the earliest typo- 
grapher in Nuremberg. 

But this honour appears to be due 
to John Sensenschmidt, a citizen of 
Nuremberg, but a native of Egra, 
in Bohemia. It is certain that the 
*‘Comestorium Vitiorum Franc. de 
Retza,’ bearing the date of 1470, was 
printed with the characters that Scensen- 
schmidt made use of. We have, also, 
‘Joh. Gerson, super Cantica, &c. Nurem- 
berg, 1740,’ in folio, done with the 
same types. The claims of Creutzner 
rest On impressions without a date. 

The name of Sensenschmidt is found, 
for the first time, in the ‘ Margarita 
Poctica,’ of Eyb, 1472. He printed, 
m connexion with Henry Keffer, in 
1478, and continued printing from 1474 
fo 1478, io partnership with Andres 
Hrisner. Some time after, Sensen- 
hmidt left Nuremberg, and, removing 


eeeesevo4aese cease eeevesveaeereewaetevnaeeeeeeeeae e 95 0 
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to Bamberg, printed several works per- 
taining to the Liturgy, from 1481 to 
1490. He appears, also, to have been 
one time at Ratisbon, invited by the 
bishop of that city. 

Some notice might be taken, here, of 
&@ manuscript note to be found in the 
‘Comestorium Vitiorum,’ &c. belong: 
ing. to the University of Altdforl, 

worded thus: ‘Hunc Librum propina- 
vit nobis Henricus Rumel, cum suis 
Impressoribus, ed quod plures Libros cx 
Libraria nostra eis accommodaverimus.’ 
‘This book has been made over to us by 
Henry Rumel, with his printers, as we 
had lent him several books out of our 
library.’ His name, however, not ap- 
pearing in any known edition, it is con- 
cluded that he was only corrector or 
editor of the work, or that it was printed 
at his expense. 

Frederick Creutzner, of Nuremberg, 
was one of the first printers in that city. 
His name appears, for the first time, i 
a German Opuscule (small tract), e0- 
titled, ‘Ob einem mann,’ &e. 4to. 
1472. We have, besides, a very great 
number of his printed works, from 1472 
to 1495; but, after that time, his name 
1s no-where found. 

Henry Keffer, of Mentz, printed 
here, in partnership with Sensenschmidt, 
in 1473, but his name is not to be found 


afterwards, In thelaw- process “= 
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ust and Gutenberg, mention is made of 
in Henry Keffer, a8 a workman, in 
iutenberg’s office; in all likelihood, this 
was the same person. ; 

Anthony Koberger, of Nuremberg, 
was, doubtless, one of the most cele- 
brated printers of that city. Badius 
Ascensius extols him, with high enco- 
miams, in a letter placed at the head of 
the ‘Epistole ill. Virorum,’ 1499 : 
‘Siqnidem cum sis Librariorum facile 
Princeps, &c. ‘In the printing of 
hooks, all allow you to be pre-eminent 
in your profession, and not the least or 
lowest in the line of honest and bonour- 
able tradesmen, (mercatorum.) Learn- 
ing and the tearned find in you a patron 
and foster-father; and nothing can 
exceed your care and vigilance in 
procuring elegant and faithful impres- 
sions, free from typographical errata.’ 

We have a great number of inter- 
esting works, printed by Koberger 
at Nuremberg, from 1473 to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

John Muller, of Koningsburg (in 

Latin, Regiomontanus, vel de Monte 
Regio.) ‘This was a celebrated astro- 
nomer, Who came to Nuremberg about 
the middle of the year 1471; and, 
assisted by Bernard Walther, set up a 
printing-oflice, where a number of edi- 
tions appeared ; and, among others, the 
‘Manilii Astronomicon,’ without a 
date, in 4to, It passes for the first edi- 
tion of that work, aud is thought to be 
of the year 1472. In 1475 he removed 
to Rome, on the invitation of Pope 
Sextus IV. to correct the Calendar. He 
died there, July 6, 1476, having been 
previously nominated to the archbish- 
oprick of Barcelona. 
_ Andreas Frisner, of Burisidel, printed, 
in partnership) with Sensenschmidt, 
several works, whereof he was the cor- 
rector, from 1474 to 1478. He re- 
moved to Leipsick, and there occupied 
the chair of professor in theology. 

Some impressions are still to be 
found, executed at Nuremberg by the 
religious of the order of St. Augustin. 
Probably, they were Fratres Communis 
Vite, whose principal occupation, agree- 
ably to the Statutes of their order, was 
‘0 copy the works of the fathers and ec- 
clesiastics from the best manuscripts. 

Conrad Zeninger; we have some of 
his impressions, in 1480, 81, and 82. 

Peter Wagner (Currifex); we have 
some of his, from 1483 to 1498. 

_ George Stuchs, of Sulybach, printed 
“y 1484; Mark Agrer, in 1487 and 
488 ; Peter Vischer, in 1487; Jobn 
ofimann, in 1490 ; Gaspar Hochfeder, 
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from 1491 to 1498; several of his im- 
pressions remain ; and John Mayr, in 
1493 and 1498. 

We have one impression of 1498, by 
Albert Durer, a celebrated painter and 
engraver in wood. 

Jerome Hoeltzel printed in 1496 and 
1500. 

. cama 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT Of MARY NOBLE, of PENRITH, 
in the 107th YEAR of her AGE; by 

THOMAS BARNES, M.D., lately read 

before the WERNERIAN NATURAL HIS- 

TORY SOCIETY. 

ARY NOBLE was born at Hares- 
heugh, in Cumberland. Her pa- 
rents were poor labouring people, and 
were chiefly employed in agriculture. 
Roth of them lived to be very old, and 
had tenchildren ; several of whom, also, 
reached a very advanced age. She was 
brought up with plain and simple food ; 
and was accustomed, from her youth, to 
industry and hard labour. At thirty 
years of age she married to William 
Noble, a miller, by whom she had three 
children; all of whom died of acute dis- 
eases, in their infancy. Mary Noble is 
a very short and small woman ; and, at 
present, would not weigh more than be- 
tween four and five stone. 

Old age is strongly marked in her 
countenance and general appearance. 
Her forehead and face are much 
wrinkled; ber eyes are clear, but her 
eyclids are partially everted and affected 
with lippitude; she has had no teeth 
these twenty years, but her gums are so 
firm, that she can masticate a piece of 
hard bread with comparative case; her 
hearing began to fail about three years 
ago, and has since gradually declined ; 
for the Jast three months she has been 
very deaf, and at present can scarcely 
hear any thing; her sight is still good; 
three years ago it was so good, that she 
bad no occasion for glasses, and could 
thread a small needle ; her hair, which is 
flaxen, of a leaden cast, is thick and 
long, and has undergone very little 
change ; it has been a source of profit to 
her, as she has frequently sold a crop of 
it for 10s., 15s., and even 20s. She had 
always a retentive memory; when 106 
years old, it was perfect, and she used to 
relate an account of the second rebellion ; 


slic said she remembered it well; at that _ 


time she resided at Stockbridge as a 
servant, and saw some of the -rebels 
hung on Penrith Fell. Mary Noblevan 
read a little, and oecasionally reads her 
Bible. For the last four or five years 
she has used a stick in walking ;. but 

walks 
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walks perfectly upright. There is no 
contraction of her limbs. Her pulse ts 
recular, of good strength, and beats 
about ninety ina minute. Her respira- 
tion is casy and unilorm. She sleeps 
much, has a good appetite, and gene- 
rally has an alvine evacuation twice or 
three times a-week ; but sometimes only 
once. 

She has led an active and industrious 
life; and in general has enjoyed good 
health. She never had any blood drawn, 
nor took any medicines, excepting once 
an opiuin pill, for a cough, which made 
her so sick and ill, that her life was 
almost despaired of. Her husband 
rented a corn-mill at Melmerby, and 
she was then in the habit of rising at 
three o’clock in the morning, and going 
with carts to Alston, a distance of 
cleven miles, over one of the wildest, 
coldest, and most dreary, parts of Cum- 
berland. When she was seventy-two or 
seventy-three years of age her husband 
died, and she was afterwards employed 
as housekeeper to a farmer at Old 
Town. She then regularly drove ponies 
laden with corn, to Carlisle and Penrith 
markets; cach place being about nine 
miles distance from her _ residence. 
When ninety years of age, she used to 
reap during the harvest; the person 
with whom she is now living tells me, 
she would walk a mile to the field, carry 
her ridge with the other reapers, and 
walk home at night. Drom her youth 
her chiet employment has been spinning 
and working in husbandry ; and she has 
been very active and laborious. 

Her diet has been of the plainest 
kind ; she generally lived abstemiously, 
but did not object to drink a little ale or 
spirits occasionally. For some years 
past she has lived chiefly upon tea, 
which she likes strong, and takes with 
cream, but without sugar. Sometimes 
she has a little milk or broth, but tea is 
her favourite food; and she has often 
taken it three times a-day. She began 
to drink tea about sixty-five years ago, 
when she hada present of some made to 
her by Mr. Pattinson, of Melmerby, 
She used, at that time, to boil it in the 
kettle. She has always been accus- 
tomed to a warm dress, and generally 
wore flannel next her shift. Within the 
last three years she rose early in the 
morning, cleaned the fire-irons, put on 
the fire, and wrought all kinds of house- 
work. Until three months ago, she 
spun linen-yarn with a spinuing-wheel 
which is a common occupation among 
the peasantry of Cumberland. The 
yarn she span was fine, and of a good 
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quality. I lately saw a very ha 

table-cloth that had been Aerny. 5 
and it is worthy of remark, that this 
table-cloth was spun by her when 19 
years of age, and woven by a blind map, 

Notwithstanding the many circum. 
stances that abridge life, it is not at pre. 
sent a very rare thing to meet with per. 
sons upWards of 100 years of age ; and it 
is a mistaken notion to suppose, that 
men do not live so long now as for. 
merly. When the population of Great 
britain was taken in 1821, there were iy 
England fifty-seven men and 111 wo. 
men, of 100 years of age and upwards; 
in Wales, there were three men and 
eightcen women ; and in Scotland, forty 
men and sixty-two women; making a 
tutal of 291 persons. But the ages of 
one-ninth part of the population were 
not obtained, nor is the exact age of any 
individual mentioned ; so that we cannot 
ascertain, from the returns, how much 
some of them might exceed a century. 
It is stated, that many of them were up- 
wards of 100; but as no question was 
proposed by tbe returning officers, re- 
specting the age of any person above 
100, so no answer has been made to 
that effect. The counties of England, 
in which the most cases of longevily 
were met with, in proportion to the num 
ber of inhabitants, were Durham, Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Monmouth, 
Hereford, and the North Riding of 
York. In Scotland, the shires of Ross 
and Cromarty, and Inverness, furnished 
the greatest number of instances ; and in 
Wales, the counties of Brecon and 
Pembroke. ‘The results of the popula- 
tion-acts afford satisfactory evidence, 
that our ancestors did not enjoy the 
same degree of health and _ longevily 
that we do at present. The annual 
mortality has decreased nearly one-third 
in forty years. In 1780, the rate ol 
mortality was taken at one in forty; 
1795, at one in forty-five ; in 1801, at one 
in forty-seven; in 1811, at one in fifty- 
two ; and in 1821, the results of the cen- 
sus show a mortality of one in fifly- 
eight. The limits of human life are the 
same now as formerly, and will probably 
always continue the same; but more 
persons live now to an advanced age 
than in former times. 

This country has become more fa- 
vourable to health and longevity, simc¢ 
more attention has been paid to the 
cleanliness and ventilation of our houses 
and large towns; and since warmer! 
clothing, and a more nourishing 4” 
more easily digestible diet, have bee? 
employed. 

For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


report on the MATERIALS vollected by 

M. CAILLIAUD, in his last TRAVELS in 

prHiopia, by @ COMMITTEE of the 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

FTER a minute examination of 

the various articles contained in 
M. Cailliaud’s collection, and obtain- 
ing information from personal con- 
ferences With him, the Reporters add, 
that the cireumstances which per- 
mitied M. Cailliaud to ascend the Nile 
further than any preceding trayciler, 
were peculiar, and such as may not 
recur fora long time. Under favour 
of the expedition of Ismael Pacha, son 
of the Governor of Egypt, in Nubia, in 
1821, M. Cailliaud, whose skill and 
knowledge were relied on for the dis- 
covery of any valuable mines, was 
authorised to attend the army, and 
proceed with it to the point where 
their marches. terminated. He was 
furnished with all the means for making 
astronomical observations, for marking 
the direction of roads, keeping account 
of distances, taking views and designs 
of monuments, constructing plans, aud 
copying inscriptions; and, as he had 
prepared himscif by previous studies 
for this second journey, the results 
which he has deduced must prove of 
important use to geography, the arts, 
and the knowledge of antiquity. 

‘The better to appreciate the impor- 
tance of his geographical materials, it 
should be observed, that M. Gau, 
whose work on the antiquities of Nubia 
has contributed so many novel facts to 
those before acquired by our expedi- 
hon to Egypt, advanced no farther on 
tne Nile than to Ouadi Halfa, that is, 
at the distance of the second cataract ; 
tuat Kobbé, in the Darfour, at 14° north 
latitude, is the most southern point at 
which the English voyager Brown 
arrived in 17935; and that Bruce, set- 
ung out from Sennaar, and crossing 
the desert to reach the Red Sea, 
ascended no higher than to the 13th 
dezree. Bat M. Cailliaud penetrated 
lo the tenth, 180 leagues further than 
Sennaar, and in the direction of the 
principal branch of the Nile. He was 
thereby enabled to procure correct 
Hhorttation on many points that have 
long been the desiderata of weogra- 
Piers. One part of his route, there- 
lore, is ciitirely novel ; and, throughout 
the Whole of it, he has neglected no 
Opportunities. of seeking for intelli- 
beace that would be gratifying to the 
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learned. In every stage of his jour- 
neys he kept an exact journal of his 
progress, carefully attending to its 
direction by the compass, and keeping 
an account of the declination. He 
was no less mindful of computing the 
distances, aud in distinguishing the 
difference of travelling by men, horses, 
and camels. Exclusive of this ample 
liinerary, more than fifty points have 
been fixed, astronomically, either by 
M. Cuailliaud or by his companion, M. 
Leturzec ; these will connect the differ- 
ent parts of the route, and serve as a 
rule to verify the distances. ‘The 
Committee are of opinion, that the 
papers containing the journal, and the 
astronomical observations, on being 
submitted to further calculation, and 
found correct, may compose the ele- 
ments of a good chart. The chart, 
also, will derive additional value from 
the precaution of M. Cailliaud, after 
collecting the names of the places 
which he visited, or had knowledge of, 
having them written in Arabic by the 
native inhabitants of the country. 
The list of these names will prevent 
misiakes and doubts that might arise 
from the relations of travellers passing 
through regions so little known. The 
event of Ismael Pacha’s expedition, 
the massacre of a part of his guard by 
the natives, the revolt of all the bar- 
barous tribes of Upper Ethiopia, with 
other disastrous circumstances, will 
oppose insuperable obstacles to any 
Europeans that would penetrate further 
south. 

The interest of M. Cailliaud’s narra- 
tive is further enhanced by mineralo- 
gical observations, marking the state 
of the thermometer thrice a-day. The 
Tables which he has thus drawn up, 
compared with others of a similar kind, 
interspersed through bis work, will 
give a just idea of the climate, which 
appears to differ considerably from 
that of those more to the north. The 
collection includes, also, a number of 
plants, animals, and minerals, which 
must tend to improve the physical 
description of the said countries. 

But the objects more particularly 
desersing of attention are the monu- 
ments and ruins of ancient edifices, 
such as temples, pyramids, colossi, 
bas-reliefs, Greck and hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, kc. The progress of 
discoveries has successively extended 
the limits of those countries wherein 
the vestiges of antiquity were supposed 
to be found. But we cannot expect 
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that any future traveller will be able to 
pass the bounds which M. Cailliaud 
has reached. At the very point, 
Ouadi Halfa, where the researches of 
M. Gau terminated, the investigations 
of M. Cailliaud commence. ‘Thus the 
two narratives will connect with each 
other, and, by annexing the great work 
published by the Committee on Egypt, 
an uninterrupted and tolerably com- 
plete series will be obtained, of monu- 
ments in the valley of the Nile, from 
the shores of the Mcditerranean to the 
upper parts of Ethiopia. 

The number of those which Mr. C. 
has described is about one hundred ; 
several are distinguished by particular 
characters, on a comparison of which 
with those of Egypt and Lower Nubia, 
a solution may be given tu questions of 
import, respecting the history of the 
arts and antiquities. Among the most 
remarkable are the temples of Naga 
and Soleb, the pyramids of Barkal and 
Chendy, a place where, in all probabi- 
lity, the Peninsula of Meroe was situ- 
ated. Equally curious, though in a 
different respect, are the ruins at 
Soubah, at the 15th degree of latitude, 
at the mouth of the Rahad and the 
White River. This is the most south- 
erly point where antique monuments 
are discoverable, and apparently the 
farthest at which any permanent esta- 
blishments were fixed. 

_ The method adopted by this voyager, 
in representing the ruins which he has 
explored, have not been confined to 
iracing perspective views, taken in 
diflerent directions, and clevations of 
parts of buildings that are yet stand- 
ing; he has added detailed plans, 
wherein the measurements are very 
accurately noted; and, as occasion 
offered, particular designs of orna- 
nents, and of sculpture, hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions, &c. This scrupulous 
attention is highly valued by anti- 
quarians and artists, Inspiring confi- 
dence, and serving as a basis to ulte- 
rior researches. In the productions of 
M. C.’s pencil, there is a degree of 
clegance and perfection worthy of a 
painter by profession; sure marks of 
_the most minute fidelity are every 
where visible. The Committee, hay- 
ing occasion to Compare some designs 
of monuments, taken in Egypt and 
Nubia by the French voyager, and 
those of Messrs. W addineton and 
Belzoni, are bound to declare, that the 
supenority of the former, as to what 
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regards the expression of the style of 
Egyptian art, the measurements, ang 
other details, is incontestable, 

And, lastly, surveying the whole of 
M. Cailliaud’s narratives, his personal 


adventures, and diurnal observations, | 


that of Ismael Pacha’s expedition, jy 
a country 400 leagues south of the 
frontiers of Egypt, the diversified in. 
formation collected concerning the 
manners, productions, and commerce, 
of the vast territories to which his 
excursion has been extended; these 
circumstances, also, arc deserving of 
the public esteem, and worthy of that 
encouragement of the government, a 
portion of which has been already 
afforded to this zealous and courage- 
ous traveller. The interests of science, 
and the national honour, solicit a 
recompence for such labours and 
efforts, including the public esteem 
and consideration that must attend the 
appearance of his work. 

It is proposed to be comprehended 
in three volumes octavo, and to appear 
under the title of ‘Travels to Meroe, 
or the White River, beyond the 
FazAgel, in the Southern Parts of the 
Kingdom of Sennaar, also to Syouah, 
and in five other Oases, performed in 
the Years 1819-20-21 and 22; by M. 
Frederick Cailliaud, of Nantes, dedi- 
cated to the King.” The work, com- 
posed and published by the author, in 
conjunction with M. Jomard, member 
of the Institute, &c. will contain geo- 
graphical and topographical charts, 
with cuts representing the monuments 
of the countries, and notices relative 
to their modern state and natural 
history. 

The text in octavo is meant to be 
published, speedily, with a chart and 
engravings representing the costume of 
different countries, and comprehend 
ing, Ist. “* Narrative of the Travels, 
and Explications of the Cuts. 2 
Astronomical and Meteorological Ob- 
servations, with an Extract from the 
Journal of the Route. 3. Objects o 
Natural History. 4. An Account of 
the Country of Dinka, on the White 
River, and of the Negroes of Che- 
loukha, with a Catalogue of the Kings 
of Sennaar, Chendi, &c. 5. Exped 
tion of Ismael Pacha, in Nubia.” 

It is intended, also, to publish sepa- 
rately, a number of M. Cailliaud’s 


facts and observations, which will dis 
close an ample field to learned te 
searches and discussions. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


Ww ITH respect to the purest inten- 
tions, a warmth of heart and a 


sense of justice, that would do honour 
to any man, I am disposed to make the 
fullest concession to your Correspondent 
Humanitas (Oct. 1823.) But Ipresume, 
that long and practical exertions on 
the animal subject, longer and more 
persevering than perhaps any other 
man has hitherto encountered, au- 
thorize me to say, that, however pure 
and humane his motives, he has placed 
himself on unsubstantial and delusive 
grounds, and adopted a theory to 
which nature herself will be an ever- 
lasting opponent, and the only success 
of which will be an increase of that 
misery he desires to prevent. 

To brave the danger and ridicule of 
egotism, and I am not much afraid,— 
I was, from my cradle, filled with a 
passionate affection for our domestic 
animais, my chief favourites being the 
horse and the cat. I have been, 
throughout life, in the most familiar 
habits with the greater part or all 
those animals, thence acquiring an 
insight into their nature, uses, and 
management. I have ever compas- 
sionated them, as beings endowed with 
a fellow feeling, produced in a similar 
order of generation, composed of the 
same corporeal materials with our- 
selves, and reasoning in a limited 
degree; their chief defect, in that view, 
being a want of the gift of speech. In 
my estimation, they hold the rank of 
inferior members of the social union; 
and are, in an especial manner, inti- 
tuled to our justice, compassion, and 
protection, both on account of their 
inestimable use and indispensable 
Services, and as lying under the natu- 
ral predicament of inability to defend 
themselves, or revenge their injuries. 
Nature has been partial to our more 
favoured race, for slave and poltroon 
are generally convertible terms. Since 
I have possessed the power of reflec- 
lion, I have never been able to restrict 
the pure and indivisible essences of 
Justice and compassion, or induce my- 
self to believe that we bipeds had been 
Originally endowed with a monopoly 
of those necessarily universal princi- 
ples, and that quadrupeds were inti- 
tuled to no share or birthright in 
Israel, Wild animals, also, every 
thing Which hath life and feeling, draw 
their rights to compassion from the 
Breat charter of humanity. I have 


Mr. Lawrence on Cruelty to Animals. 





long forgotten on what hypothesis 
Hume asserted, that ‘ brutes could not 
claim justice at our hands.’ The 
foundation of that claim lies in the 
right reason of man, 

It is nevertheless too true, that from 
the universally defective state of edu- 
cation in this branch of ethics, and the 
stupifying influeace of custom, it was 
impossible, notwithstanding my natu- 
ral tendency, to avoid, during the hot 
pursuit of pleasure or business in my 
youthful days, numberiess occasional 
deviations from the right line of reason 
and fairness, in the treatment of ani- 
mals. Such have ever since been the 
subjects of my bitter regret: and forty- 
four years ago, in an astounding 
unimpassioned absence of all fecling, 
indeed a real aberration of common 
sense, | committed such a flagrant and 
abominable act of cruclty on a poor, 
harmless, kind, and useful horse, as no 
length of time can erase from my me- 
mory. ‘The horrible and disgusting 
deed, living with my life, fails not to 
intrude itself upon my memory, and to 
fill my imagination with the appalling 
whole length of the picture ; and will, 
beyond all doubt, distress my last 
moments. The reader, however, will 
err greatly, should he suppose this con- 
fession to bear any relation to a princi- 

le of religious fanaticism. My life, 
action is a scene of misery, at per- 
petually recurring intervals, from wit- 
nessing the universal wanton, needless, 
and interested, cruelties inflicted on 
beasts. 

To return to the position of Humani- 
tas, he appears to me involved in an 
error notably congenial with that of 
his opponents. Neither he nor they 
will submit to the guidance of a just 
aud sufficient discrimination. He is 
not satisfied without attempting to 
impose impracticable limits on the 
use, and they will admit no restraints 
on the abuse. Both parties seem tem- 
porarily to have overlooked those 
compromises and limitations, which 
nature herself has imposed upon our 
principles and our actions; and one 
party, at least, to have forgotten tlic 
slight boundaries which subsist be- 
tween our virtues and our vices; and 
that, in real truth, we can have nothing 
unalloyed and perfect here. ‘The cru- 
elty of shooting and abandoning 
maimed and wounded birds, and wild 
animals, I can readily admit; and it has 
long been the subject of my useless 
and unavailing regret; but are we. 

thence 
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thence to relinquish the pursuit, avd 
give up entirely our property in wild 
animals? or, if we are not to go that 
length, by what more lenient methods 
are we to obtain possession of them? 
i know of none. Nature has led us 
into this dilemma by her injunction to 
subdue and possess the beasts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, and the fish 
of the waters; and, for all unavoida- 
ble cruelties in their capture, she her- 
self is amenable, that is to say, to 
that reason with which, also, she has 
endowed us; and I most ardently de- 
sire the opportunity for an additional 
exercise of that cratitude, on which 
Humanitas so eloquently expatiates, 
in the revelation of some new and 
practicable means of mercy. 

But surely, in the overtlowings of 
bis heart, and the excess of bis zeal, 
this moralist has made a most unforta- 
nate choice of those cruclties which he 
has been prompted to stigmatize. 
Perhaps of all the victims of our pur- 
suit, or our cruelty, those which he 
brings forward as the objects of public 
commiseration, in actual fact suffer 
the least. He should not forget that 
this life is a life of suffering, and that 
every living being, from man, down- 

fard to the lowest and most minute 
exiguity, not forgetting Shakspeare’s 
*poor beetle,’ (le who, by-the-bye, 
according to the philosophy of both 
ancient and modern humanity, could 
commiserate beetles, and yet have no 
pity for bulls, bears, and cats,) must 
take his assigned share in the common 
lot. Birds, bearing the denomination 
of game, are shot outright. They 
could by no means receive a more 
easy or more favourable guietus. The 
share of this part of the living crea- 
tion in the universal suffering is, that 
a minority of them are wounded and 
left to languish in that state. If the 
wounds be mortal, the birds speedily 
die, and are relieved from their ago- 
nies; if otherwise, they either become 
a prey to ravenous birds or beasts, and 
make a specdy exit in that mode, 
besides their too common fate: or the 
pure and nature! state of body which 
they enjoy, and the salubrity of the 
open air of the fields, assures them a 
speedy recovery. ‘They fee no doctors 
to retard their cure; nature herself 
voluntecrs as their physician, apothe- 
caly, and bone-setter, and soon sets 
them joyously upon the wing again. 
A poor ox, calf, or sheep, on their way 
to market and the slanghter, endure a 
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thousand martyrdoms, compared With 
the sufferings of the objects of the 
gun, than which, more inapplicable 


examples could not have beep 
adduced. Animals caught in traps 
and those that are hunted, certainly 
suiler more than those which are pur. 
sned with the gun; but nature herself 
the very goddess of cruelty, has de. 
nied us all possibility of remedy, 
Without disprting the cruelty which 
necessarily attaches to the exercise of 
the gun, my optics are not powerful 
enough to discover, in prospectu, that 
millenium on which Humanitas s0 
fondly doats ; and which, I apprehend, 
can never possibly happen, previously 
to a universal revoiution in this onr 
planet, and a re-commencement under 
an cutirely new constitution of things, 
The intellectual powers of Bacon were 
turned to the rational and the prae- 
ticable, whence ail the presumed ana- 
logy fails. A kind-hearted man, more 
especially before his feelings shall have 
become palsied or obliterated by cus- 
tom, may perceive in himself some 
‘conipunctious visitings’ at the pains 
he is about to inflict, out of mere 
sport, on other beings endowed with 
feelings similar to his own; but such 
feeble opposition of the heart is vain 
and pointless against the stimulation 
of other senses and inclinations, appa- 
rently indigenous to human nature, 
and countenanced by both reason and 
necessity. The enthusiasm for field- 
sports seems to have been planted by 
nature in the human breast, as in those 
of the tyger, the leopard, and the dog. 
Moreover, what is to become of the 
use of the gun, without objects on 
which to display the skill of our adepts 
inthe art? It is true, I have never 
been a good shot, and lukewarmly 
attached to the sport; but, were my 
attachment ever so ardent, my consent 
should yet never be wanted to give up 
the sport in toto, on the single condi- 
tion that the cold lead might be thence- 
forth reserved for the use of tyrants, 
of Holy Alliances, and of the destroy- 
ers of human liberty. Angling and 
taking fishes generally, by whatever 
mede in use, partake of both kinds of 
crueity, chat of necessity, and that of 
the cold-blooded customary stupidity. 
Iie who desires the conviction, that 
neither talents nor saintship may se- 
cure a man against the latter, need 
but read old Walton. The treatment 
of the cel is horrible, by the unrefleet- 
ing Or hardened wretches who ate 
them 
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1824. ] 
them in the streets, without the slight- 
est previous endeavour to put an end 
to their sensibility by the easy and 
well-known method of puncturing, or 
wounding with a knife, the spinal 
marrow; but why should this excite 
our admiration, whilst the horrible 
operation is daily performed, and 
witnessed with the utmost nonchalance 
by thousands, thence participes crimi- 
nis, of Church of England and Con- 
venticle Christians, who are so meri- 
toriously regular in their orisons to the 
God of mercy in their Own precious 
behoof? 

Nothing, surely, can be more ill- 
timed or chimerical, than the promul- 
gation of such an idea, as laying the 
axe to the rootof the sports of the field, 
nothing so liable to excite disgust and 
ridicule, and to produce a determined 
and obstinate aversion to all reform. 
To point out the exercise of unneces- 
sary or heedless barbarity, in whatever 
branch, is clearly another case, adapted 
to the present enlightened state of the 
publie mind, and would assuredly be 
received with patience, and obtaina 
gradual attention. Icanspeak on that 
point from a pleasing experience. 
Your correspondent is most unfortu- 
nate. He has taken the bull by the 
horns. He bas assailed the morals of 
men in their strongest hold, and level- 
led his reproof against those parts 
which are the least objectionable. 
flow comes it that he has overlooked 
baiting of animals; in other words, the 
horrible principle, be it instinctive or 
customary, of deriving pleasure from 
deliberately contrived tortures,—riding 
horses to death in the field, and driving 
them to death upon the road,—the 
treatment of that most oppressed and 
tortured victim under heaven, the poor 
Sstage-horse, in the latter and excru- 
Clating part of his career; his progress 
thence to Smithfield, to the green and 
fish-cart, to those actual hells, the 
nacker’sand catgut-maker’s yards—the 
education of children without the 
slightest instruction in their, duty 
towards brute animals, unless, indeed, 
that the feelings of those animals must 
necessarily be subservient, in all cases, 
and to whatever extent, to human 
interest and caprice. 

lhe animal question appears to me 
to have been hitherto imperfectly un- 
derstood, in consequence of that gene- 
ral reluctance to its discussion, aris- 
ing from the alarms of prejudice and 
interest, The necessity of a law for 
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the protection of beasts has, indeed, 
often been controverted, but never 
successfully. That portion of law ina 
the case, which we had previously to 
Mr. Martin’s Bill, was a most execra- 
bie and cruel buriesque on icgislation, 
a disgrace to our Statute-books, in 
fact, in uo slight degree, an incentive 
to harbarity and crime. The gist of it 
was, that no man could be punished 
for the most enormous and flagrant 
acts of crucity exercised upon bis own 
animal; or on any other, uniess some 
injury or trespass could be proved 
against property. A marked instance 
of the triumph of commercial selfish- 
ness over the justice and morality of 
legisiation! Mr, Martin’s Bill passed 
the houses, aS it were, by mere sul- 
ferance, against the avowed opinions 
of many, more especially those para- 
gons of humanity, certain great lawe 
authorities, For the obvious imper- 
fection of this Bill, nu blame or disyrace 
can possibly attach to its honourable 
and generous mover.  Enstead of in- 
cluding animals generally, as substan- 
tial justice, and even common sense, 
required, its operation is restricted to 
cattle, which is plainly to announce to 
the high and low blackguards of the 
creation, that a coniinuance of the 
security to property is chietly intended; 
and, that they are at free liberty to 
discharge the whole artillery of their 
savage passions on those classes of 
animals which the law, in its wisdom, 
has chosen to forget. 

My sentiments on this subject are 
precisely the same as I published 
them nearly thirty years since. Ag- 
gression, injustice, and wanton barba- 
rity, as well against beasts as men, 
are proper objects of legal interlerence, 
and they can be no otherwise repres- 
sed. Alldeliberate staking down ani- 
mals, of whatever description, to the 
torture, under the name of baiting, and 
tlie vile pretence of sport, come fairly 
and truly under the above heads. 
With respect to the necessary use of 
animals, in all its various relations, it 
must be left to the discretion of pro- 
prietors, being an object of moral 
instruction, not of legislation. I[t is 
not use, with which Ll aim to interfere, 
but abuse. Here again discrimina- 
tion is necessary. 1 refer materially 
to the abuse of principle. Under a 
just, moral, system, no man can 
have a right, wantonly, and without 
plea of use or necessity, to put an ani- 
mal out of life by slow and horrid tor- 
ments, 
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ments, that he may glut his infernal 
soul with the alluring sight. Nature 
has always produced miscreants, gift- 
ing them with the mens excructans, 
who can view the torture with curl- 
osity and delight; but surely they are 
not to be indulged. I cannot look 
upon roasting the living goose, as 
related by Dr. Kitchener, to be a fable. 
Sven if su, it serves to show the black 
heart of the inventor. ‘The dissection 
of living bodies, under whatever scien- 
tific pretence, I hold to be an enormous 
breach of justice and the moral law, 
which ought not to be tolerated. Its 
pretended scienilic uses have been 
infinitely over-rated, on which head I 
refer to Mr. Carlisle’s book. Other- 
Wise, prove, that for an adequate advan- 
tage, the most horrible cruelty and 
injustice may be committed; and all 
the tyrants, traitors, murderers, felons, 
swindlers, and rascals, that Europe, 
Africa, or India, have produced, shall 
stand exonerated, and their characters 
blanched as pure and white as snow. 
Alas, that [ have to tell it in Gath 
and Askalon! that party among us, 
which boasts so highly of their prinei- 
ples, as fiberaur and philanthropists, 
have not only become the opponents 
of justice and compassion on the law, 
towards objects most worthy of our 
compassion, but even the advocates of 
antiquated barbarous sports, under the 
idea of their being necessary for the 
recreation of the lower orders. <A 
recreation which inflames all the base 
passions of human nature, fitting men 
for blood and cruelty towards their 
fellows, and for the perpetration of the 
most cnormous wickedness. After all, 
this is merely gratuitous, a pretence ; 
for, in real fact, the aristocracy are far 
more solicitous for the continuance of 
the barbarous sports than the lower 
people. Ihave been grieved and mor- 
tified to see the columns of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, so generally occupied 
with sound political reasoning and 
patriotic instruction, occasionally dis- 
graced and sullied with infamous and 
disgusting doggerel, purporting to 
issue from thathell of cruelties and hor- 
rors, the Westminster pit! A certain 
Medical Journal, also, for the scientific 
principles and conduct of which T 
have ever entertained a very high and 
siiicere respect, I find under the influ- 
ence, shall I say, of this mania, and 
thence excited to attempt ridicule on 
Mr. Martin's Bill. Does this opposi- 
tion to the ilhustrious Irish philantiiro- 
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pist arise from the canse, that he ean. 
not, or will not, pronounce the shibje. 
leth of a party? that is to say, that he 
is opposed in the cause of humanity, 
merely because he belongs to an ad- 
verse political faction. Men wilt 
defend the grossest abuses, rather than 
relinquish their share, or risk the loss 
of an interest or indulgence, become 
habitual to them. ‘lhe apprehension 
of trouble and danger from nice dis- 
tinctions, is raised by jealousy, as an 
objection to legislating for beasts ; but 
in what object of legislation are there 
not the grounds of nice distinctions? 
No man with a heart, if he reflect, can 
deny that some remedy is necessary, 
and none other but the legal can be 
eflicient. ‘There are no insuperable, 
or even embarrassing, diiliculties in 
this branch of morals. ‘Tbe benelit of 
the old philosophical principle, * Do as 
you would be done unto,’ might be, 
Without hesitation, imparted to brutes. 
Both man and beast were born to 
labour; and, when the last necessity 
shall arrive, unto the death. In fine, 
when the reason is right, and the 
heart willing, all difficulty in this case 
of conscience, will vanish. 

Nov, 25,1823. JoHun LAWRENCE. 

+. ; 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the EMPLOYMENT and ASSOCIATION 
of BIRDS. 


What regal vestments can with them compare: 
What king so shining! or what queen so fair! 


HE ‘fowls of the air’ have had 
many advocates in their praise; 
artists have lengthened their memory 
in beautiful hues, poets have pleaded 
in descriptive language for their pre- 
servation, and generous hands have 
spread the sweet crumb in winter lor 
them. They have ‘their exits and 
their entrances;’ and, parodying our 
great British poet, ‘one bird plays 
many parts.” Though birds have the 
range of life betwixt the visible exth 
and heaven, what difficulties they ¢?- 
counter, how many enemies they avoid! 
The ‘game-laws,’ the sporting eock- 
ney, the wary fowler, the lime-tw's 
urchin, the soothing bell, the night- 
approaching clap-net;* and, lastly, 
the wire domestic cage. ‘Those pet 
sons 
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A custom prevailed in the county, 
some years past, for a party to go inte the 
woods to take birds m the following mat 
ner :—QOne person took a torch, another a 
paddie, a. third a bell, and a fourth the 
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1824.] Mr. Prior on the Employment and Association of Birds. 


sens who never indulge in the softer 
impulses of reflection, are ready to 
call me a ‘bird-fancier,’ one who has 
more sympathy than sense. ‘This | 
deny. But 1 reprobate habitual cru- 
elty in my fcllow-creatures, for the 
want of duly considering the use and 
abuse Which ‘lordly man’ exercises 
to the feathered race. 

To see a man six feet high leaning 
over a bridge with a rod and line, 
twelve hours successively, and merely 
gcta ‘glorious nibble,” is no enviable 
sight to me, more than to behold ano- 
ther man riding his horse to death, to 
drive a hare to its last home. Ii flog- 
sing can be justified in the catalogue of 
our laws for crimes, I think a few 
lashes for the angler, the horse-racer, 
the animal-hunter, and the voluntary 
self-defence follower, might render the 
pursuit less frequent and less ob- 
noxious. Mr. Martin may be laughed 
at by the cruel for his regard for the 
brute creation, and Mrs. Fry receive 
the unmcrited disapprobation of recre- 
ants for her desire to reform the 
vicious. The accumulation of crime, 
and the immoral example of fashion, 
call for the virtuous to exert their 
energies in ameliorating those who 
have neither courage nor condition to 
ameliorate themselves. But these 
subjects require more elucidation than 
I intend in this paper to propose. My 
theme is with birds, not with beasts or 
fishes.* Every lover of Milton’s puri- 
fied muse must recollect his ardent 
expressions of birds, especially the 
nightingale, his ‘sweetbird!? Chaucer, 
his predecessor, rehearsed many of his 
best pieces to the ‘small fowl,’ and 
the ‘assembly of fowls,’ to the birds 
that sleep with ‘open eye,’ to the 
‘ cuckoos,’ the ‘falcons,’ and the * mer- 
lins.” Dryden was enamoured of the 


a 





bag. An inquisitive gentleman of the vil- 
lage wished to join them, and they per- 
suaded him to carry a grindstone. upon his 
shonider, to sharpen the clapper, if neces- 
sary. This he bore most patiently through 
bog and glen, in darkness and peril, till 
they all returned home again with twenty 
dozen of fieldfares, langhing most heartily 
at his unsuspecting credulity. This fact 
8 worthy of preservation with the legends 
of Coggershall and Gotham’s wise men. 

, fhe ancients, heathens, Greeks, and 

omans, revered birds, inasniuch as they 
thonght them ominous of life, death, pros- 
Perity, victory, adversity, and vanquish- 
MeitmeVide their History, 
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‘chanticleer’ in Chaucer, and — 
lark that at heaven’s gate sings.’ 


Drayton paints the colours of the 
‘peacock,’ and addresses the ‘ plovers, 
and thrushes,’ im many - lovelorn 
plaints. Cowper loved birds, and 
employed his eloquent humanity in 
their behalf. Mrs, Barbauld has writ- 
ten petitions for ‘robins.’ Keates 
wrote a sonnet in a wood for the birds 
that had been robbed. Kerrick and 
Marvell rehearsed ‘the loves of birds.’ 
Cowley used to admit a bird into his 
grot, at Chertsey, for humble pittance. 
Watts tamed a sparrow at the top of 
Lady Abney’s house, where he stu- 
died. Elijah was fed by ravens. 
Bloomfield bas spoken very prettily of 
birds in his delightful ‘ Farmer’s Boy.’ 
Shakspeare alludes continually to 
birds in his works. Nota valentine is 
offered at Cupid’s shrine without the 
auspices of ‘the feathered choir,’ 
‘the warbling quire,’ and ‘the song- 
sters of the grove.’ Many authors, it 
is true, have ridiculed the chirping of 
sparrows on the house top: they have 
threatened them with vengeance, and 
destroyed them with powder and shot. 
I am quite otherwise. Ido firmly be- 
lieve birds are worshippers of nature 
and heaven. I believe they waft their 
offerings to the skies continually. I 
believe their wakening: meetings at 
sunrise are spent in gratitude. I be- 
lieve the voices which they tune 
are consecrated todivinity. Methinks 
I hear a singgerd complain that he 
hates the nuise; that he is awoke too 
soon; that he cannot slumber again: 
I am otherwise. Tweiuty birds, at 
least, mect of a morning in a tree 
before my bed-room window. ‘Their 
regular devotion awakes my heart and 
inspires my love to join in their early 
praise. When an hour bas elapsed, 
these birds separate to their several 
avocations. Their instinct guides them 
to food and industrious habits. * Birds 
in their little nests agree,’ says Watts, 
Washington Irving has shown, in his 
‘Tales of the Hall,’ at the ‘rookery,’ 
what birds can do, and how tenacious 
they are of propricty and decorum in 
all their household discipline. ‘Trees 
are the birds’ paradise, yet they are 
social, Birds are fond of men natu- 
rally, but not the instruments of 
deceit; they dread men because of the 
engines of destruction. Yet birds in 
populous placcs seem aware that men 
cannot be their destroyers, by their 
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112 
peit familiarity and inquisitive intru- 
sions. They seem to know, that men 
dare not shoot them for fear of shoot- 
ing others than the ‘winged tribe.’ 
The sparsow takes up his abode in the 
eaves of our dwelling. The owl comes 
tu our ivied habitations; the wren Is 
protected in our shed; the robin in a 
private nook in our wall; the swallow 
takes the airy part of our chimney ; the 
martin dabs its ingenious plan together 
with mortar in a corner of Our wWin- 
dow; and cur fowls accommodate 
themselves to our convenience for 
sheltering and rusticating them. ‘O 
had J the wings of a dove!’ exclaims 
the fugitive, *for then I should be at 
rest.’ Noah trusted to a bird for dry 
land. ‘he beauty of birds is incom- 
parable. Their constancy is prover 
bial. Their instruction to their young 
valuable. The harmony of birds sur- 
passes all other sound. They obtain 
their livelibood without injury to man- 
kind. And it is erroneous* that they 
destroy blossoms, and consume corn, 
but in exceptionable instances ; on the 
contrary, they resort to trees and 
flowers, and eat the insidious insect,— 
‘the worm in the bud that feeds on the 
damask cheek.’ Birds are tractable 
and imitative. They can be taught to 
draw water, and articulate like the 
human voice. All birds are not even 
destitute of an approximation to rea- 
son. ‘The seat of happiness cannot be 
more delightfully imagined than in the 
existence of a bird’s nest full of happy 
young, and nurtured under the shelter- 
ing wing and warm bosom of their 
parents. Birds are fond of liberty. 
Lreedom, like air, is their life. Thomp- 
s0n 1s alive to their interests in his 
paraphrase on the latter part of the 
Gth chap. Matth. He says, 

Behold, and look away your low despair, 
See the light tenants of the barren air; 
To them nor stoies nor granaries belong, 
Nought but the wood!and and the pleasing 

SONY ; 
Yet your kind heavenly father bends his 
eye 

On the least wing that fits along the sky. 
To him they sing when spring renews the 

; plain, 

To him they ery in winter’s pinching reign, 
Nor is thetr music nor their plaint in vain : 





* The converse of this proposition 
remains to be proved. ‘This paper is on 
the defensive, it must be observed; but J 
think it would not be difficult to show 
that many species of birds are injurious, 
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He hears the gay and the distressful ¢, 


And with unsparing bounty fills then, al. / 


If, ceaseless, thus the fowls of heaven hp 
feeds, 


If o’er the fields such Incid robes te — 


Sa 


spreads, 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless! say 
Is he unwise? or, are ye less than they?” 
J. R. Prior, 
Islington. 
—ae— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


TRAVELS of the BROTHERS BACHEVILLE 
in VARIOUS COUNTRIES, before and 
after the UNHAPPY RESTORATION of 


the BOURBONS. | 


i Y limited plan will not admit of 

expatiating upon the causeswhich 
led to the reception Napoleon was 
greeted with; these, considering the 
character of the times, were sufficiently 
within the range of ordinary probabili- 
ties. One fact fell within my know- 
ledge, that, in every part of the coun- 
try which we visited, the movements 
in favour of Napoleon originated with 
the citizens, and were only followed by 
the soldiers. 

At Visil, at Grenoble, at La Guillo- 
tiére, at Lyons, in the department of 
the Ain, at Macon, at Chalons, it was 
the peasants and labouring men that 
first appeared in our favour. Ne 
poleon might have conducted them all 
to Paris, had he been so inclined. I 
dare almost venture to blame him for 
depending on the army alone; al 
army, however brave, may be sur- 
prised, dislodged from the strong 
holds which it occupies, defeated; 
but an enlightened people, desirous ol 
ameliorating their condition by pro- 
gressive improvements, will be sure, 
eventually, to triumph, if not wantlpg 
to themselves. Such a spontaneous 
unanimity Napoleon might have ol 
tained by certain sacrifices, which, 
however, he would not make. Such 
investigations as these are always 
valuable, and may lead to important 
considerations; but I must now de- 
scend to a subject that may well 
appear more trivial, respecting myself, 
but such as I am able to speak de 
cidedly upon, 

The emperor halted a few days at 
Lyons; I then obtained leave to visit 
my family, which s@sides at Trevoux, 
about four leagues from that cily- 
The place was then ina great agitatiod, 
indulging in a very intemperate abas¢ 
of our enterprise; but I found — 
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1$24.] 
by properly pleading the cause of the 
emperor, to dissipate the storm. 

Arriving at Paris, I found my bro- 
ther at the ‘Tuilleries ; he was one of 
the officers who, with General Exccel- 
mans, had hoisted the tri-coloured flag 
at the Chateau. The emperor then 
cave him a company in the ‘Tirailleurs 
of the Guard; I could have obtained a 
hicher rank for him, but he was averse 
joit. As to myself and comrades, we 
wereadvanced, as Captains Lieutenant 
in the Old Grenadiers, and to the 
Cross of the Legion of MHenour. 
This decoration I am deprived of; but 
ihe actions which rendered me worthy 
of it, under all the disguises that a 
combination of circumstances may 
have thrown around me, presignify 
sentiments of honour, that no combina- 
tions of power can transfer, or oblige 
me to relinquish. 

In the first days of June, we set out 
for that short and memorable cam- 
paign, whercin talents and valour were 
forced to yield to numbers, and to an 
unhappy fatality which attended it, 
more extraordinary than what some 
political writers will allow. 

The military operations of Na- 
polcon in the campaign of Waterloo 
have been so frequently described and 
commented upon by military connois- 
seurs of the highest character, that it 
would be temerity in me to atiempt 
embellishments or improvements, by 
tracing views that would appeer to be 
merely a transfer of sentiments; or, 
at best, observations differently appro- 
priated to the same subject. 1 shall 
confine myself to some particalar 
actions of the guard not to be found ia 
any other relations, and such as I can 
describe as matters-of-fact. 

I feei inclined, however, to hazard 
one general obseryation, that net one 
of Napolcon’s schemes was more judi- 
ciously or ably planned, however un- 
happily it might be executed. His 
intention was to surprise the two hos- 
tile armies, and attack them scpa- 
ratcly; this he did, but an unlucky 
Mistake prevented the corps d’Erlon 
‘vom being present at Ligny, at 
uatre Bras, or being employed any 
Where, So as to give a decisive turn to 
the action, The-emperor meant to 
“irow himself, With the gros of his 


i 





* Here the author refers to two Decla- 
rations, or Official Papers, published by 
the municipal authorities; he gives copies 
Vi them at ihe end of his work. 
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army, between the Prussians and the 
English, and intercept their line of 
operation ; but mistaken orders, latent 
treachery, somewhere disappointed 
the intentions of General Grouchy. 
The chances of victory could not be 
better calculated,—chances, however, 
which, far from precisely performing 
what was expected, denounced the 
fall of Napoleon’s sceptre and crown. 
it appeared to me, that the effects of 
chance were never so fairly tried as in 
this campaign. Wellington, thy fame 
appears to have extended itself over 
the Continent of Europe, and perhaps 
of America; report states thy talents 
to be respectable; but have not thy 
exploits and performances been most 
egregiously and greatly over-rated ? 
Bulau had 40,000 men, and the 
English general 90,000 under his com- 
mand, to oppose which, throughout a 
whole day, the French had only 
53,000. When Blucher arrived about 
seven o'clock, with the gros of his 
army, the combined effect of such 
augmented forces was so powerful and 
extraordinary in the exigencies of our 
case, as to render despair of a success- 
iul event inevitable. Napoleon was 
for inclosing himself within our square 
phalanx; and, when Marshal Soult 
dissuaded him, ‘ No, no,’ says he, ‘I 
will die here, or stop them ;’ and it was 
only after the urgent intreaties of his 
friends, wherein I concurred, that he 
would agree to join in the retreat. 
Gur square battalion, commanded 


by General Cambronne, retired, 
slowly, and in good order. Being 


obliged to open, for a few minutes, 
from the nature of the ground, the 
fnglish cavalry broke in among our 
ranks, but our chasseurs, returning, 
poured in a dreadful fire upon them, 
without considering, the fire being 
directed in so many dificrent ways, 
whether they would not be wounding 
one another. One of the enemy’s 
ecneralsexclaimed: ‘Surrender, brave 
men, your worth is well known.’ The 
standard-bearer then planted his eagle 
in the ground, saying, ‘ Here is your 
rallying point, comrades ; Ict us die at 
the foot of the eagle.’ 

General Cambronne was wounded 
here; the brave Lieutenant-general 
Michel, second commander of the 
chasseurs, re-established order among 
us; Ney made his appearance with 
Friant at his side. This imperturbable 
chief exclaims, ‘ Our grenadicrs are 
comingup,’ and the ranks soon thicken, 
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Through the thickest smoke, and a de- 
structive fire, this column of grena- 
diers is seen -on the march, with 
arms in hand, General Porvet de 
Morvan at their head, General Harlay 
follows in the rear. At the first 
discharge, Friant receives a_ ball; 
Michel, who had braved death in a 
thousand encounters, falls, covered 
with wounds. In vain the intrepid 
Gencra!l Porvet would raise up bis best 
friend: Michel dies, but will not sur- 
render, with a hundred of the enemy 
ereedy of carnage about him. Colonel 
Malet, commander of the fourth chas- 
scurs, meets his death. At the same 
instant, Harlay is disabled; Major 
Guillemin, of the third grenadiers, is 
grievously wounded by the explosion 
of a howitzer, but remains at his post. 
Ney falfs under his borse, which had 
been struck by a bullet in the left 
flank. The grenadiers deploy, as their 
chief orders; the bayonet is fixed 
within fifteen paces of the enemy. 
The chasseurs, under the orders of 
Genera! Elenrion, execute the same 
movement. ‘The charge is beat; in 
these transactions, carnage has a very 
unusual share ; the English line, driven 
back, makes a demi-tour; but being 
speedily sustained by a second line, 
by its cavalry, which makes a move- 
ment on our left, and its artillery, 
which takes us in flank, we are forced 
to retreat, but in order. 

The four squares of the old grena- 
diers, and three of the chasseurs, 
were still entire, commanded in chief 
by Generals Roguet and Morand. 
Near them were the Gencrals Petit, 
Pelet, and Christiani. They secure 
our retreat, and that of the whole 
army. Many attempts were made to 
penetrate them; but, notwithstanding 
their inferiority, none met with 
success, 

We continued our retreat, with im- 
pressions strongly characteristic of 
our situation and circumstances, but 
ever facing about when the enemy 
came near, and soon driving him to a 
respectful distance. We overtook 
Napolcon, halting on this side of a 
large fossé, while attempts were 
making to discover a passage over it. 
We found him absorbed in decp afflic- 
tion, Viewing his hapless fate, crushed 
by these rude misfortunes, and feelin 
the keen blast of the 
with 


uw 
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pitiless storm, 
sympathies as poignant and 


Jasting as the human breast is sus- 
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ceptible of. This was the last oppor. 
tunity I had of seeing him, and testify. 
ing my esteem for his character. We 
have since learned, from those who 
watched his thoughts, that, though 
anguish appeared on his brow, his 
heart could boast of what his lips pro. 
fessed, a pure remembrance of a sip. 
cere, disinterested, generous, gratitude 
for the services of his friends, whose 
amity he was ever anxious to requite: 
even when, in the stillness of despair, 
the majesty of woe, his superior mind, 
retired within itself, could trace its 
only hope in fortitude and resignation, 
( To be continued. ) 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

N a late Number of your Magazine 

I read the solicitous enquiry of 
Septuagenarian, who is desirous of fur- 
ther information on the real improve. 
ments that have been made in. the 
various modes of bathing, and which 
have of late occupied so much of the 
public attention. Iam more what you 
may call a reading man than a writer; 
but, as 1 conceive it may perhaps be 
the means of directing your corres- 
pondent to the efficacious remedy he 
solicits, I yield to the gratification we 
must all feel, in the idea of doing good 
to others, as ‘“*we would have otliers 
do tous.” I am not of opinion that 
the information I shall be able to give 
will be so satisfactory as to supersede 
that of other correspondents; but f 
reply from the desire of contributing 
or aiding the views of your anxious 
enquirer. Perhaps, from his retired 
situation, he has not been in the habit 
of reading some of the periodical 
works, and is consequently unac- 
quainted with the intelligence thereim 
conveyed, of the full attention that has 
of late years been given to this subject 
on the Continent, and which now occu- 
pies the attention of the Faculty of 
Physic at Paris, by order of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. ‘The good that has 
been effected by the various kinds of 
gazeous baths, has led that body to the 
conclusion, that many of those diseases 
which are very obstinate, called chro- 
nic, and perhaps more particularly 
those of the skin, which have hitherto 
been considered almost incurable, are 
so much influenced by this new mode 
of treatment, as now to be successtully 
managed by this method of adminis- 
tering medicine; and, moreover, - 
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the surface of the body is a much more 
jmportant agent in the preservation of 
health, and prevention of disease, than 
has formerly been supposed. 

The idea of curing disease, prevent- 
ing contagion, ‘&c. by wearing linen 
which has previously been washed in 
water Wherein various medicaments 
have been dissolved, is at once new, 
and bespeaks their_usual habit of in- 
cenious research. ‘The experiments 
on this subject are yet under consider- 
ation, and the report not yet returned; 
any opinion therefore relative to it 
yust here be premature. 

The real improvement in baths seems 
to me quite obvious, who have been 
led to consider the matter from cir- 
cumstances, Which were grievous to 
me, now no longer heeded, but too 
complex to be detailed ; and the im- 
provement seems to consist simply in 
this:—The body is submitted to an 
increased but pleasant heat, by which 
means the circulation and various 
secretions are enforced and regulated, 
the pores of the skin are opened, and 
at this juncture different medicines, 
in a State of combustion, are placed 
under the patient, who is immediately 
surrounded with the medicated gas 
thus formed; which, entering the pores, 
has been proved to be surprisingly 
ellicacious in many obstinate and in- 
veterate maladies. ‘The face only is 
excluded in these baths; all other 
paris are submitted to the action of 
the medicated gas, and there is nothing 
uncleanly or unpleasantin the process. 
These baths are of French introduc- 
tion; but, like most other French 
inventions, are improved by us. Mr, 
Green, an experienced and ingenious 
surgeon, Whose attention to this sub- 
ject has led him to considerable im- 
provements in the construction of these 


baths, and whose candor upon alt 


Occasions cannot but be satisfactory, 
has, at much pains and expense, 
formed an establishment in Bury- 
street, St. James’s; and which pro- 
mises, from its increasing celebrity, to 
be a source of much general good to 
the community. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, and Mr. Wal- 
lace, anatomical professor of Dublin, 
have for some time past had establish- 
nents similar to those in France and 
on the Continent, and which have 
ready become very generally known 


Srom the benefits that have resnjted 


{rom them. It appears that much 
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good is effected by frequently immer- 
sing the body in a bath of warm or hot 
air simply, for half ay hour at a time, 
particularily to persons advancing in 
years, or who are afflicted with obscure 
internal chronic complaints, indepén- 
dent of the fumigations or medicated 
gazeous baths; see Sir A. Clarke on 
* Pumigations,” Mr. Wallace ‘on 
Fumigations” and “on Chlorine,’ Mr. 
Green “on the Utility and Importance 
of Warm Air and Fumigating Baths.” 

There are many writers on the in- 
fluence of the surface of the body as 
occasioning or aggravating disease, 
but more particularly Dr. James 
Vetch, Dr. Kentish, Dr. Fordice, &e. 
who have written on the superior 
efficacy of vapour-bathing, giving it 
due preference. It needs. no great 
share of wisdom to immediately see 
wherein this efficacy exists; for either 
in vapour-bathing, and more especially 
in gazeous bathing, the body is im- 
mersed in a rarificd atmosphere; by 
which means latent or morbific matter 
in the system is, by excitement and 
consequent perspiration, carried off in 
a very considerable degree. It should 
be recollected, that the perspiration 
thus induced is effected without bodily 
exertion, consequently is not weaken- 
ing, or attended with any unpleasant 
consequences. 

In the common way of bathing in 
warm water, though never so much 
impregnated with medicine, the water, 
by pressing equally on all sides, must 
by its very weight oppress and close 
the pores of the body, through which 
the medicine was intended to enter; 
consequently, itself defeats all good 
that was thereby expected. 

These, then, I believe to be some of 
the real improvements in bathing; to 
say more, is not within my range of 
ability or leisure. Many persons of 
my acquaintance, who understand the 
subject better, entertain the highest 
opinion of the beneficial results that 
are daily becoming known, and may 
be expected to be gradually developed 
by the extended practice of this novel 
and agreeable agent in aid of medi. 
cine; but which of itself is highly 
salutary, and, when medically admi- 
nistered with judicious discrimination, 
bids fair to obviate long and protracted 
courses of medicine, wilh ihe atten- 
dant inconveniences, pans, and other 
drawbacks to asual ayocations, js 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

THB GREEKS and TURKS relatively CON- 
SIDERED ; by ay ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 
formerly resident at SMYRNA. 

SINGLE statement, made some 

time ago by a late minister at the 

head of foreign affairs, has induced 
me to lay before you those plain facts 
which have come within my own 
knowledge and observation. It was 
stated, with the most unaceountable 
ignorance, by the late Marquis of 
Londonderry, in the House of Com. 
mons, that the Turkish population of 
Europe exceeds ten millions. His 
lordship’s aflirmation must be a wilful 
mis-statement; for every man, at all 
conversant with the history of Turkey, 
must be aware, that when the ‘Turkish 
empire was in the zenith of its great- 
ness and power, in the reign of Soly- 
inan the Magnificent and his imme- 
diate successors, never was the Maho- 
metan populationin Europe tantamount 
to half of his lordship’s estimate. The 
aggregate of souls may be nine mil- 
lions, of which number the Greek 
constituie more than three-fifths. 
Commerce, industry, and more ten- 
perate habits, have tended to aggran- 
dize the numerical strength of the 
Greeks, though groaning beneath the 
rod of oppression; while, in the same 
ratio, civil wars, plague, and the bow- 
string, have unceasingly carried on the 
work of depopulation among the slaves 
of this abhorred despotism. 

The formidable invaders of Europe, 
who, under the conduct of Mahomet 
the Second, in 1453, poured like a 
torrent over the finest regions of 
Europe, and took the fairest city in 
the world, have been enervated by 
luxury and idleness, and have dege- 
nerated from the warlike spirit and 
hardihood of their ancestors. The 
Ottoman empire is the shadow of its 
former greatness, destitute of all real 
Strength; its name alone inspires ter- 
ror by the cruelties exercised on its 
ill-fated victims ; and the mighty fabric 
of its power would be shaken by the 
first conflict with a foreign invader. 

These remarks are not speculative, 
but are undeniably certain, and ma 
be confirmed by indisputable facts, 
The victorious Ottomans, whose course 
the arms of the German emperors were 
unable to arrest, who twice laid siege 
to Vienna, and even advanced into 
Hungary, have withm the last two 
years proved themselves unable to 
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hold the provinces on the Dannie 
They have been compelled to ey, 
cuate Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Servia and Bosnia have proved tha 
they can repel all the armies whic 
Mahometan enthusiasm could sexy 
against them ; and, a few years ago, a 
Russian army, insignificant in num. 
bers, after a successful campaign, 
made an advantageous peace, and 
acquired an extent of country on her 
frontier. 

The Morea no longer bends her neck 
to the barbarian Bassas; no sooner 
did the Greeks begin tlicir glorious 
struggles for freedom, than the strong 
holds of this peninsula fell into their 
hands; while Ali Pacha alone set defi- 
anee to all the puissance of the Sub. 
lime Porte. Though the Greeks have 
been galled by the yoke of slavery, 
and eramped in their mental energies, 
for four centuries, they have evinced 
lately a high sense of patriotism, and 
a desire of honour and independence; 
and may not every man hope, when 
we consider their superior skill by sea, 
and the martial spirit and magnani- 
mity by which they are animated, 
that the islands may be redeemed from 
the grasp of tyranny ; and Greece 
may once more claim her just rank 
among the nations of civilized Europe! 
Nor is this notion chimerical; it be- 
comes a moral certainty, when we 
consider that the ‘Turkish fleets have 
been almost wholly manned by Greek 
sailors; in consequence of which, ever 
since the battle of Lepanto, when the 
Turkish navy was destroyed by the 
combined forces of Christendom, the 
naval power of the Mussulmans (had 
it not been for Greek sailors,) would 
have been absolutely annihilated: for 
the former, almost to a man, are 
averse to the sea-service. Nor can 
their available force by land be formr 
dable, if we exclude the Janissaries, 
who will fight for any master who ean 
pay them; and, like the Praetorian 
guards of imperial Rome, they. dispose 
of the empire as their interest or incli- 
nation may lead them. Added to this, 
the continual revolts of the Pachas, 
by whose extortion the wretched 
people are crushed to the dust, ret 
ders this unhappy country the theatre 
of rapine, tumult, and injustice. 

This despotism, which has shaken 
iis dreadfui seourge of tyranny over 
the most delightful regions of Europe, 
is not supported, like other gover: 
ments, 
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ments, by the discipline of its armies, 
the abundance of its revenues, and 
the number of its subjects devoted to 


their country. ‘The Janissaries are the 
most ferocious and turbulent militia 
in the world; the revenues are com- 
pulsery tributes; and the people 
vradually diminish and emigrate to 
those provinces where they can live 
under a more tolerant government. 
‘Thus this empire preys uponits vitals ; 
and, without any foreign enemy, must 
fall by its own destroying hand. Sir 
W. Jones, a sagacious politician as 
well as eminent scholar, declared the 
downfall of this unwieldy despotism 
above thirty years ago, when the poli- 
tical hemisphere of Europe had a far 
different aspect from the present: 
“the Turkish sultans (says he), whose 
crescent is fast approaching to its 
wane.” 

The gigantic plans of Catharine of 
Russia would have founded an eastern 
kingdom, of which Constantinople was 
destined to be the capital: the brother 
of the reigning emperor, Constantine, 
was designated to this exaltation, and 
was so named for that purpose. How 
far this bold project was practicable, 
is left to the consideration of more 
acute politicians; but the conduct of 
Alexander has already shown, that 
he has not lost sight of the prospects 
of this ambitious and enterprising wo- 
man; and, whatever may be the 
results of negociations now on foot, it 
does uot want much political saga- 
city to declare, that the colossal arms 
of Russian domination will stretch 
from the north-west to the south- 
eastern extremity of Europe. For 
Greece cannot remain long (if she 
ever regain her freedom,) an inde- 
pendent state: her local position, be- 


tween two most-powerful empires, will 


expose her as an easy conquest to her 
neighbours. She must live under the 
shadow and protection of a greater 
power; and Russia,* by her situation, 
her interests, and her religion, is better 

* The city of Odessa, constituted into 
a fice port by the Emperor Alexander, at 
the instance of the Duc de Richelieu, is a 
mastet-stroke of political economy. From 
its geographical position, and its easy 
communication with Constantinople, it 
has a considerable trade, chiefly in corn, 
with the capital, and other parts of the 
empire. ‘Thus, it appears that this coun- 
try, so celebrated by the ancient Greek 
Poets for its productive soil and genial 
climate, is dependent on foreigners for 
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suited than any other nation to gua- 
rantee to this enslaved people the 
blessings common to the rest of Europe. 
The intolerable rigor and extortion, 
systematic among these barbarians, 
has driven out many cultivators into 
the south-eastern provinces of Russia, 
to the manifest detriment of the Otto- 
man empire; and where they have 
found a safe asylum from the arm of 
pillace, under the sway of a more 
enlightened and more politic prince. 
iience it is evident, that the operations 
of the Porte are paralyzed, its re- 
sources dried up, its trade ina state of 
stagnation, and the whole country a 
scene of misery and barrenness. 

In the future dismemberment of 
these delectable regions, Austria, for 
her acquiescence in the designs of 
Russia, may demand some of the pro- 
vinces on the Danube; whilst England 
must he satistied with her present pos- 
sessions, the Ionian Isles, ceded 
by Russia; and assent, however un- 
willing, to that which she cannot 
prevent. 


With regard to the commerce of 


England with the Levant, it will be in 
afew years an absolute nullity; and, 


indeed, it is now insignificant, when 


compared with that of the last century. 
Russia seems to engross almost all 
the advantages: she derives more 
vain from the trade with the Turks 
than all Europe together. ‘The mode 
of policy of the English ministers 
seems most unaccountable, by the 
covert favour towards the Sublime 
Porte in the present contest now at 
issue between the Greeks and their 
inhuman persecutors the Mahometans. 
Krom Turkey this country can derive 


but little advantage, either commer- - 


cial or political ; with Greece she may 
be able to carry on a considerable 
trade,—for England would there find 
a good market for her colonial pro- 
duce, as wellas for her home manu- 
factures. 

A commercial people are more prone 
to calculate the chances of profit and 
loss, than to consider the claims of 
humanity and Christian fellowship ; 
yet Iet us dwell for a while on the 
claim which Greece has upon the 
whole European family, in aiding her 

noble 





the necessaries of life. Vast tracts of 
laud, in consequence of the rapacity of the 
‘Turkish bassas, lie uncultivated, not only 
in Enrope, but along the extensive coast 
of Asia Minor, 
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118 Whirlwind at Scarborough. 


noble efforts to exterminate from the 
face of Europe these rathless mon- 


’ sters, who have trampled upon her 


religion, carried ber children into 
slavery, and violated every social and 
civil right. 

The Turks, being heterogeneous in 
their Jaws and politics, as well as in 
religion, from the rest of Europe, who 
do not even acknowledge the law of 
nations, can never be looked upon as 
rightful dwellers on European soil ; 
they are interlopers upon the conquer- 
ed, whom their barbarities have never 
been able to destroy; and ought there- 
fore to be swept from the face of 
Europe, and driven back to the moun- 
tains and deserts of Asia, whence their 
ancestors spread like a torrent over 


the finest parts of the world, and 


fixed the seat of their government in 
the noblest and most delightful city at 
that time in the universe. The Greek 
nation became a non-entity; the good, 
the learned, and the wise, fled from 
the Goths of the east, and soughta 
refuge in Italy, whither they carried 
the fine arts, and rekindled the flame 
of learning and genius, which had so 
long Jain smothered in the embers of 
barbarism and Gothic darkness. 
—<—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

DESCRIPTION of @ WHIRLWIND at SCAR- 

BOROUGH on the 24th of JUNE, 1823; 

by JOHN DUNN, Esq.* 

FTER a fortnight of very bois- 
terous, and, for this period of the 

year, extremely cold, weather, the 
wind having kept steadily to the north 
and north-east, and the thermometer 
as low as 53° Vahr. a thunder-storm 
burst from the west at a little before 
three in the afternoon. One of the 
reports was very loud, and awfully 
grand; the lightning, however, did no 
mischief, and the rain was soon over. 
After the expiration of ten or fifteen 
minutes, and during the calm which 
supervened, some persons, sitting on 
the lofts of a manufactory on the 
sands, were struck with the singular 
appearance of the clouds. They re- 
marked a heavy cloud, descending 
from the south-west, and a lower one, 
scudding from the north-east, attract 
aud strike each other with great 
energy,—the surrounding clouds rush- 
Ing in a whirl to the same centre, and 
then rebounding. 

‘This scene of clementary confusion 
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instantly arrested the notice of all tho 
workmen. ‘he whole mass of cloy( 
was observed to be in violent agita. 
tion ; an upper dense and dark stratyy 
seemed to be pressing a lighter one 
down to the earth. ‘They were they 
blended in one dense column, which 
descended to the ground, passed from 
the field of Mr. Tindall, in a direetioy 
from the west-north-west, over the 
hedge which forms one of the bounda. 
ries of the plantation walk. Its force 
was here so great, that it levelled two 
very fine elms, of about four feet. ip 
girth; one being torn up by the roots, 
and the other broken off at the surface 
of the ground. ‘The thorns and some 
intervening trees escaped unhurt, 
although a considerable fissure was 
observed in the ground, which must 
have been occasioned by the disturb- 
ance of the roots from the impetuosity 
of the wind. ‘The space between the 
two fallen trees, according to my 
measurement, was twenty-eight paces; 
which, I conceive, will give some idea 
of the extent at that time of the lower 
portion of the whirlwind: for, the trees 
having fallen across the walk, it must 
have struck paraliei with the fence. 
It now passed across the young plan- 
tation on the other side, shook the trees 
most violently, but did no farther mis- 
chief than breaking off the summit of 
one of them, which 1 attribute to the 
great elastic power of these young 
trees, and the less surface of resist 
ance which their branches would 
present. , 
The cloud continued its march 
majestic grandeur across the road, 
passed some labourers at the waterfall 
below the terrace, tore up some cab- 
bage-plants in a garden on the leit, 
went over Ramsdale height to the 
sands, drove a machine containing 4 
‘amera-obscura into the sea, and 
dashed it into a hundred pieces. It 
now made a direct course to the east, 
scattering the sand to the height ol 
sixty feet, which almost blinded 4 
person Who was running from the pre- 
carious shelter he sought in a bathing- 
machine; the whole line of these caf 
riazes was turned over upon thelr 
broad-side, and, the tide being UP, 
they were driven into the sea, some 
Without their roofs or wheels. 
‘The scene became now highly anl- 
mated and impressive. The pedes- 
trians on the pier, with that energy 
inspired by lear, and the approach us 
danger, were seen making their a“ 
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as they could. Some of my acquain- 
tances, enjoying their wine in a cabin 
of ore of the vessels between the picrs, 
were suddenly alarmed by the boy 
rushing down from the ceck, and cry- 
ing out, ‘The bathing-machines are 
running into the sea,—many have 
iurned over, and some heels-over- 
head.” Their vessel in an instant 
broke its anchorage, and turned over 
on its beam-ends, to the no small de- 
struction of their glasses and Faler- 
nian. 

The tornado being now between the 
piers, having passed over a consider- 
able surface of the tide, had driven 
the water in foam and spray to the 
height of the ship’s topmast. After 
making much havoc among the light 
boats,—raising one eight or ten feet 
out of the sea,—staving, upsetting, 
and filling others with water,—turning 
the brig just mentioned upon her 
beam-ends, and which but for the 
pier would have been upset,—and 
forcing three other vessels from their 
moorings,—it passed through the har- 
hour, drove round with great velocity 
a larce crane, and carrying away <¢ 
basket, an umbrella, and otber light 
bodies, was at length broken by a 
heap of timber; and, rising over the 
battery in rapid volutions, whirled into 
ine clouds, and disappeared. 

From the immense quantity of wa- 
ter and foam scattered about, and from 
the violent agitation of the waves 
beneath, many experienced seamen 
had deemed it a water-spout. It left 
no trace of water, however, when it 
first passed over the land, but seemed 
a dense colamn of vapour, performing 
very rapid and violent revolutions 
around its axis. The sea was evi- 
dently taken up by the energy of the 
rotatory motion of the winds: its 


surlace Was not at all agitated till the 


column passed over it, and the water 
carried up was not in a solid cone, 
which it would have been had there 
been a vacuum, but in spray and foam. 
Phe persons who saw the waterfal 
have no doubt it was from the sea, 
and are persuaded, from the impetus 
of the propelling power, that it would 
have carried up even small fish, or any 
other light body in its way. It was 
quite perpendicular, and seemed at 
first to be thicker at the summit than 
below, resembling a trumpet. Its 
density was so great, that many per- 
sons thought it was the smoke of some 
fire on the sands; but the most com- 


Whirlwind at Scarborough. 
pared it to the steam from a large 
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brewhouse or steam-engine. The 
gyrating motion resembled a screw 
or the Cornu ammonis. I can get no 
precise idea with regard to its velo- 
city: some persons believing it tra- 
velled with less speed than they could 
run, others thinking that they could 
not have kept pace with it. By 
comparing the time of its duration 
with the ground it passed over, which 
must have been at least half a mile, 
we may arrive at some approximation 
to the truth ; and, although I have been 
told by some it was not seen for more 
than three, and others for ten, minutes, 
when I consider that all agree in 
thinking themselves able to have got 
out of its reach, l should be inclined 
to believe that its course would have 
been at about seven miles an hour.* 
‘The noise was very peculiar, aud 
brought many people to their windows 
to see what was the matter... Some 
describe it as imitating the roaring of 
a great wind ; some a crackling noise, 
like a house on fire; a military gentle- 
man informed me, it resembled the 
explosion of a mine under water ; but 
ihe majority considered it like the 
rumbling of heavy carriages. 
—— 
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The Collective Works of Frank Sayers, 
M.D. with some Biographical Parti- 
culars, by W. Taylor, of Norwich. 

HE pages of these volumes may 

be turned over with a very lively 
sense of gratification by every reader: 
prose and poetry relieve the eye iu 
the succession of their pages, and 
delight the mind with the vivid chas- 
tity of high fancy, and the wise results 
of philosophical research. Dr. Sayers 

Was eminently a poet anda scholar, of 

great and varied attainments. There 

is, besides, something that very scnsi- 
bly touches the heart in the circum- 
stances of this publication. The com- 
panion of the authgy’s youth, the 
critical friend of these lucubrations,— 
to whose favored name part of the 
miscellany was inscribed,— after sooth- 
ing the first hours of sorrowful lone- 

liness, 





* In a former Monthly Magazine we 
gave an exact theory of these phenomena, 
which is fully confirmed by these facts.— 
EDITOR. 
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120 
liness, in the recollection of his valua- 
ble life, comes before us with the 
principal incidents which marked its 
chosen tenor. ‘Vo provoke In our 
readers an appetite, which for our- 
selves, we can truly state, has been 
wereeably satisfied, we shall extract, 
with some account of Dr. Sayers, just 
enough in prose or poetry to evidence 
the warranty of our award; and, if 
there may arise any impression to 
diminish in aught the interest we feel, 
it must lie in the regret we also have 
felt to notice the very modest plain- 
ness with which Mr. Taylor has dis- 
charged the inheritance of friendship. 
But that may be grief, and must be 
virtue. 

Francis Sayers was born in Rood- 
Jane, London,jon the 3d of March, 
1763. His father was a merchant, and 
survived the birth of an only child for 
afew months. ‘The widow, soon after, 
sought the home of her parents in 
Yarmouth; and the doctor loved in 
aftertime to tell, how snugly he was 
taught the elements of instruction 
behind a large Flemish screen, the 
shelter of whose leather-gilt folds was 
absolutely required to preserve the 
comforts of the domestic hearth, in 
the antique gallery which formed the 
drawing-room of his grand{ather’s 
mansion. To the impressions fostered 
by the old state and palace-like conve- 
nicuce of this home, the biographer in 
some degree fondly attributes the 
poctical bent of the author’s imagina- 
tion, ‘The suggesticn is followed by 
this remark: — ‘Comic poets and 
artists have usually been low-born, 
and accustomed to the world in its 
undress; but those who have excelled 
in sublime composition have mostly 
originated amid the statelicr monu- 
ments of art and nature.” We fear 
the exceptions are too numerous for 
this rule. Congreve, Sheridan, and 
our living Colman, were not only 
sentlemen, but courtiers; to say no- 
thing of Addison and Steele: while 
Milton and Shakspeare can hardly be 
said to have lived in any genteel cir- 
cumstances or places, 

After some Latin and a little Greek, 
at a boarding-school in North Wal- 
sham, with Lord Nelson for a school- 
fellow, our author's education was ably 
continued at a dissenting school, kept 
by the Rev. R. Barbauld, at Palgrave, 
in Suffolk. ‘The lessons in elocution 
he there reecived, from Mrs. Barbauld 
the authoress, were always ackrow- 
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ledged with a very warm sens 
praise. After his grandfather Mo 
death, he feft the counting-house jy 


which the old gentleman had placeq | 


him, and for a while pursued an agy. 
cultural life; but definitively settieq 
on a medical profession. At Edin. 
burgh, then at London, and at Edin. 
burgh again, he devoted his time for 
some years to the most eminent 
lecturers, and improved his mind 
considerably by attentive study. Jn 
1789 he took a diploma at Nardervick, 
made the tour of Holland and the 
north of France; and settled with his 
mother for practice in Norwich about 
1789. 

It was not until 1790 that Dr. 
Sayers evinced himself an author, by 
the publication of *‘ Dramatic Sketehes 
of Northern Mythology;” which con. 
sisted of ** Moina, a tragedy,” “Starro, 
a monodrame,” and the ‘* Descent of 
rea, a masque;” all written in the 
order they are here mentioned in, and 
after the Grecian model, as the one 
best calculated to develop the fables 
through the subserviency of the chorus. 
In 1793 followed “ Disquisitions Me- 
taphysical and Literary ;” and in 1805 
*‘ Miseellanics Antiquarian and His. 
torical.” Sincerely sorry are we to 
add, that, with the exception of some 
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shorter pieces of lighter thought, our 
enumeration already comprises our 
author’s works. 

The kind of poetry in which Dr. 
Sayers volunteered for distinction, 1s 





one which but few amongst us have 
essayed. though it is eminently fertile 
in beauties; and certainly the style in 
which the bard of Norwich has finished 
his task is most polite and correct. 
Vew writers have succceded in the 
union of so fine a spirit of imaginative 
thought, and so stern a fidelity of that 
State and consequence the subject 
particularly demands. The choruses 
are breathing strains of energy and 
creatness, notaltogether so classically 
polished as the odes of preceding 
lyrists, but perhaps more consistent 
with the wildness of these populat 
themes. The following passage 1 
from the “ Descent of Frea,” and 1s aa 
address to Odin :— 
Chief of warriors! king of might! 

Clinging to thy sable steed, 
And, dashing thro’ the fight, 

‘Thou smil’st when thousands bleed. 
Coucher of the ponderous spear! 

Thou shout’st amid the battle’s stound, 
The armed sisters hear, 

Viewless hurrying o’er the ground, 
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They strike the destin'd chlefs, and call 
them to the skies. 

Lo! from Sculda’s misty towers, 

On jetty wing the raven flies, 

And bears the deeds of future hours ; 
To thee he hastes;—in solemn state 
Thou read’st the stern commands of fate 

To listening Deities ; 
Say, is it doom’d no parent’s tear 
Shall wet thy Balder’s sable bier? 


In stating that these lines were an 
address to the king of gods, we should 
have added, that Frea is soliciting the 
voices of heaven,—which must be 
unanimous or vain,—for the recal of 
her love from the lower regions. One 
deity (of the evil ones or demons,) 
refuses assent, and is thus conjured :— 
ly the raven’s song of death, 

By the night-mare’s baneful breath, 
By the glatted vulture’s scream, 

By the tomb-fire’s quenchless beam, 
By the mighty serpent’s blood, 

By the roar of Giall’s flood, 

By the war-hounds fatal yell, 

By all the horrors wrapt in hell ; 

I charge thee weep the briny tear 
On youthful Balder’s sable bier. 


In the spirit of the interwoven odes, 
like these,—and we have quoted with- 
out any choice, indeed strictly at 
hazard, —- the reader will find the 
highest tone of the author’s talents. 
The dialogue is inferior: it is not 
quick, connected, and_ reciprocal 
enough; it is not stirring or (if the 
word may be used,) actionable enough 
for our notions. At the same time, it 
must be remembered to what it is in- 
ferior: to prove it not without poetry, 
it is enough to read a few lines. 
Balder, entering the infernal regions, 
thus soliloquizes :— 


Thou land of horror! whose unyielding 
frost 
Piles high the mountain-ice, and dims the 
air Pay 
With ever-hissing sleet; where piercing 
blasts 
Sweep on storm-laden wing o’er solid seas: 
Must Balder here for ever mourn unheard? 
Or breathe his sighs the scoff of shivering 
ghosts, 
Shrill shrieking from their caves? Must 
Balder’s soul 
For ever shudder at the howl of wolves, 
And shrink from scaly snakes, that round 
_ him twine 
Their clammy folds, and point the quiver- 
__ Ing sting? 
Bright scenes of bliss, farewell! 

The second of these volumes,—and 
avery entertaining and varied one it 
‘S,-ismade up of Disquisitions. The 
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brevity of the form into which the sub- 
Jects are thrown docs not give space 
forthe conveyance of much krowledge; 


but the serics contains store enough of ' 


hints for it, at the same time that it 
displays an unusual extent of critical 
reading, and much original observa- 
tion. For the truth of this remark,a 
reference to the very first essay, 
‘**Beanty,” is sufficient. After a reca- 
pitulation of different theories, from 
Hogarth’s curve of a peculiar shape to 
Sir J. Reynolds’ central failures, and 
objections to them, he proceeds to 
express one which to him appeared 
less objectionable. It is this: that the 
power which an object possesses of ex- 
citing with itself the asseciation of 
pleasing tdeas or emotions, is what de- 
termines us to ascribe beauty to it. For 
this the best argument is the incon- 
stancy of our opinions as tothe beauty 
or ugliness of many fashions and 
forms; in a regard of which, we dis- 
like to day what we yesterday liked: 
the proofs are so many, as to be in 
every one’s resource. At the same 
time that we fully concur with Dr. 
Sayers in the justness of this observa- 
tion, we yet hesitate to follow him in 
the utter rejection of any other qua- 
lity from the embraces of the propo- 
sition: for, though good toa certain 
degree, it is by no means finite. The 
perception of beauty, no doubt, results 
from an association of ideas ; but those 
ideas are themselves borrowed, and 
therciore the enquiry properly is,— 
What are the kind of objects most 
likely to fix ideas upon the mind, and 
form. its powers to make a preference ? 
It is in this sense that the “ fit and 
orderly” must be considered as great 
attractions for the grounds of plea~ 
sure. The doctor’s doctrine has this 
much in its favor, that no other defini- 


tion of beauty can be laid down with- 


out numerous exceptions from it, and 
objections to it; butit is not primary: 
up to a certain point it is an account, 
but no definition of the whole. After 
all, perhaps, Burke’s definition of the 
beautiful in delicacy is the best we 
have. Our author objects, that this 
would exempt sironger animals, ner- 
vous figures, and places for defence, 
from being beautiful. But to us the 
exemption is not so evident: we have 
seen a very nervous figure, strong 
animal, and even a fortification, each 
strictly delicate of its kind. Mere size 
or fulness is not of itself incompatible 
with delicacy; for that sense is ex- 
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cited in us by a moderation in the 
proportions of an object, accompaniod 
with a fineness in certain turns of the 
form. Such things are not to be en- 
tirely decided by comparison; cer- 
tainly, we do not at this moment 
remember to have seen any thing 
which was beautiful and indelicate ; 
and perhaps that is as much as can be 
said for any known definition on the 
subject, and much more than for some. 

From many other papers, we might 
quote much to our own Satisfaction 
and the indulgence of our readers, did 
we not wish to leave as full as possible 
the resource of entertainment in these 
volimes. We shall conclude, how- 
ever, with an abridged account of 
what appears to the doctor the proba- 
ble history of our patron saint; and 
that not so much from the common 
interest of the subject, but because, 
even after our abstract, considerable 
pleasure will remain in a reference to 
the proofs of various reading, and 
many curious notes, which so greatly 
distinguish the original article. 

It appears, then, that St. George, 
though with much circumstantial evi- 
dence in his favour, is not known to us 
by any direct information which has 
been transmitted respecting him. It 
is highly probable, however, that he 
was a Cappadocian of good family, 
who commanded in the army of 
Dioclesian with the high credit of a 
title in mark of his deserts, and was 
put to death on the day which perpe- 
tuates a name held, in the early age 
of the eastern church, in great repute. 
Nothing more seems certain: the 
reasons for this presumption, and 
against suppositions, are detailed in 
the Disquisitions at a very amusing 
length. His connexion with the pa- 
tronage of this country is with the 
best grace attributable to the temper 
and wants of the Crusaders; while the 
story of the dragon rests upon no bet- 
ter authority than a monkish rhyme, 
to which we have annexed as doggerel 
a translation. 

O George, martyr inelyte, 

Te decet laus et gloria 

Predotatum militia ; 

Per quem puella regia 

Existens in tristitia, 

Coram dracone pessimo 

Salvata est. 

Translation. 

Hail! George, martyr of renown 

Laud is thine, and Glory’s crown 

Jn the warrior-bands of heaven ; 

Who the royal maid has given 


(Marchy | 

From the shuddering power of tear, 

From the poison’d dragon’s fears, | 
Safe to home. 


r ee 
ha 


This certainly smacks of Paganig, | 
It is also stated, that the Tui, 
amongst whom he is a great favourity 
to this day point out a well ney — 
which, tradition assures them, the fey _ 


took place. From the happy resui, 
attributed by the Crusaders to §;,— 
George’s interposition in their behal, 
ensued the confirmation of their choice 


at home in the institution of the Orde 
of the Garter. 

Dr. Sayers’s Poems reached a fourth 
edition during his life. 
ceeded each other, bis reputation 
increased; and, in his middle age, ho 
named amongst his personal acquai. 
tances, Windham, Mackintosh, Bowles, 
Scott,and Southey. The reception of 
his Sketches abroad, particularly in | 





Germany, was very commendatory, | 


As they suc. | 
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and led to many flattering incidents, | © 


Our author, we are told, often loved, 


but was often crossed in love, and 9 | — 


lived throughout a bachelor. His 
biographer quietly observes, that his 
loves were of too disinterested @ Di 
ture to lead to matrimony. Mean- 
while, the peaceful tenor of the poet's 





life flowed on in fame: he became the 
first wit in Norwich, was an essential 
guest at the genteelest tables in town 
and country; and sent forth many 
smaller themes in verse, as the quaint- 
ness of time or his friends gave sug- 
gestion. ; 
What was the estimation of his 
medical practice, we are not informed; 
one cannot bear every palm away, and 
haply, in the enjoyment of a compe 
tency, Dr. Sayers was not inclined to 
clip one feather in the search for ano- 
ther. At last, his health appeared to 
decline; and, after some four or five 
years, he expired, grievously affected 
with hypochondriasis about the fature 
welfare of his soul, on the 16th 
August,1817. A man so well know?, 
and deservedly respected, was of ne- 
cessity much and sincerely regrette 
The charitable disposition of bis pro 
perty gave a signal proof of the tendet 
mercy of his heart; while the dispos- 
tion of his books proved the sense o 
his attachment to the interests of the 
cause of literature, already so muc 
benefitted by his works. He lies ™ 
the Cathedral Church of Norwich, 
where a monument is placed, to keep 
sacred a memory long to be regard 
on higher considerations. For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


GENERAL SUMMARY of MR. OWEN’S 
pLANS, for the PERMANENT RELIEF of 


the WORKING CLASSES. 
N the centre of from 600 to 1200 
acres of land, it is proposed tu 
erect a large square, capable of ac- 
commodating about 1200 persons, men, 
women, and children. ‘To give both 
children and adults the best education, 
consisting of the introduction of every 
circumstance favourable to the forma- 
tion of good character, and the exclu- 
sion of whatever might be productive 
ofa contrary result ; the whole founded 
upon a system of instruction combined 
with amusement, and conducted with 
such undeviating kindness, as to su- 
persede the necessity of cither reward 
er punishment. 

Each person, according to his ability, 
to labour for the good of the whole, 
their employment being directed by an 
economical arrangement, which shall 
combine their interests, unite their 
exertions, provide for the beneficial 
introduction of scientific improve- 
nents, and diminish expenditure; from 
which will inevitably result comforta- 
ble subsistence and surplus of produc- 
tions; frm the abundance and low 
cost of which, there will be no difficul- 
ties in either exchanging or disposing 
of them: the proceeds will be applied 
to the payment of rent, interest, taxes, 
and expenses of the establishment—to 
the return of the capital originally in- 
vested—and to provide for the probable 
crease Of the establishment. 

A community on this plan is pro- 
posed to be established at Motherwell, 
near New Lanark, under the immedi- 
atc inspection of Mr.Owen. The funds 
necessary are now raising by loans of 
21. and upwards, at legal interest. 

The success of the plan depends 
upon the harmony of the inhabitants, 
and their being able to pay the ex- 
penses of the establishment. The har- 
iuony of the community will be secured 
by the system of education, and by its 
a. so clearly the interest of all to 
lve harmoniously; nor is there any 
Feason why men should be less inclined 
to unite for their own interest, than 
they are for the interest of a master. 

mi = system of education has already 
om to be efficacious by the 
the re € experiment at New Lanark ; 
a usands of visitors to that spot 
ar ample testimony to the happiness 
that re} ° 

igus there. In all his plans, 


General Summary of Mr. Owen's Plans. 





Mr. Owen proceeds upon the simple 
principle, that “ the character of every 
Individual is formed for him and not by 
him:” this enables him to calculate 
with certainty the effect of circum- 
stances, and produces in every one 
who admits it undissembled charity to 
all men. That the establishment will 
pay its expenses will be evident from 
the following calculations. 

The buildings have been accurately 
designed, working drawings for the 
builders prepared, and every expense 
attending their erection has been esti- 
mated with great care, at the present 
cost of materials and labour in the city 
of Glasgow, being the nearest exten- 
sive market for these articles to the 
proposed establishment, and ten per 
cent, on the whole has been added for 


contingencies. 
The cost of these erections has £ 
been found to be abont+-++-++ 34,260 
To which add, for furnishing the 
apartments, &c. of 300 families 3,600 
Fitting up school room, and places 
of worship for dissenters +++- 300 
Ditto church «+eees---+- sake 400 
Ditto infirmary ++++-++++> seeee 200 
Ditto lecture-room.-+eeeeesseee 240 
Ditto inn eeceseee eveeeveeeeeeeneey 500 
Ditto library CCRC r ee eeetere 500 





Making the entire cost about- -.¢40,000 








Interest of 40,0001, «++++++-+2++ 9,000 
Rent of land -ccccccccccsscvece 1,500 
Farming stock, &c.++++++-- deee 750 
Clothing, &c. 300 families at 201. 6,000 
Taxes and contingencies:+++++++ 500 

£10,750 





Now, in the working population of 
1200 individuals, there appears, from 
the most accurate data that can be 


attained, an average of 
male and female 
248 individuals, under 10 years of age. 


178 ditto ditto from 10 to 15. 
719 ditto ditto from 15 to60. 
55 ditto ditto from60 and upwards. 


In the following calculation, the 
labour of the 248 children, under ten 
years of age, is not taken into account, 
nor the labour of thirty-two individuals 
employed in various domestic purposes 
ne superintendence, nor of thirty-five 
who are supposed to be at all times 
ineffective, either from indisposition or 
other causes. 

The annual value of the labour of 
the community will then be as fol- 
lows :— 

165 individuals 
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165 individuals from 10 to 15, at 
4s, per week 


*e@eeeeeernere? 


1,716 


680 ditto from 15 to 60, at 

10s. itto.sccescesersccoorss 17,680 
40 ditto above 60, at os, 

CGILLO see eeeeeeserrrscerecne 520 





Total value of labour «+++ #1 9,916 
Yotal expenditure: +--+ + -++#10,709 


Surplus+++seceeeecesecs »+ £9,166 








But, if it should be said that no 
saving can be made by combined exer- 
tion and expenditure, and that the ex- 
penses of the establisument should be 
estimated by the actual expenses of a 
family, according to the present mode 
of living, the account will stand 
thus:— 

By an accurate calculation made in 
the expenditure of the working classes, 
at New Lanark, whose population is 
well known to be sufficiently supplied, 
it is found that the average expendi- 
iure of each family does not exceed 451. 
per annum, including rent and all 


expenses. 
Value of the labour of 300 fami- 

lies, as above -++-- tececeees 19,916 
300 families, at 451, per aunum ++ 13,500 





Surplus eses+-+++- £6,416 





From the preceding calculations it 
is evident, that the inhabitants of these 
establishments will be ia full posses- 
sion, even at the commencement of 
their exertions, of far more substantial 
advantages than are now acquired by 
many of the middle ciasses, at an ex- 
penditure of several hundreds per 
aunum. 

At a period when so many persons 
are driven, by the pressure of the 
times, to emigrate to foreign lands, it 
may, perhaps, be considered of some 
importance to institute a comparison 
between emigration and the excellent 
plan of Mr. Qwen, of New Lanark. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that Mr. 
Owen's plan is applicable to the lowest 
classes only. The advantages arising 
from united exertions and united ex- 
penditure are as great, perhaps vreater, 
in proportion to the knowledge, taste, 
intelligence, and property, possessed 
by the parties so uniting. There are, 


perhaps, few families who emicrate 
who do not possess 50 for.each indivi. 
dual in their families, or who could 
not, among their friends, raise a Joan 
to that amount, provided good security 
could be given. For sosmallasum as 





General Summary of Mr. Owen's Plans. 


(March), | 
200. for a family, 300 families 


individuals each, might unite.ang be 


come possessed of twenty-folg the (am 
advantage they. could Possibly derjy, | 7 


fiom emigration, 

it has been urged against yy, 
Owen’s plan, that by making map. 
kind so happy, the world would he. 
come over- populated ; and mueh has 
been latterly said about “ population 
pressing upon subsistence ;” now what. 
ever truth there might be in such , 
doctrine some centuries hence, that jt | 
does not apply to the present time wil] 
be evident from the following consi. 
deration:—four acres and a half of 
land are necessary to the supply of one | 
horse. In freland one man can easily 
cultivate an acre of potatoes, which 
will support twelve persons, allowing 
each seven pounds per diem, conse. 
quently the land that supperts one 
horse will support fifty-four Irishmen! 


It has been estimated, that in Fan | 


rope and America there is not more 
than one person to every 213 acres, 
Now, every acre, by spade cultivation, 
will support two persons comfortably; 
213 acres would, therefore, amply 
support 416 persons instead of one, so 
that Europe and America must have 
its population multiplied 416 times 
before there could be the least def- 
ciency of comfortable subsistence ; and 
if the inhabitants of Europe and Ame- 
rica were like the Irish, their numbers 
might be increased no less than 2556. 
‘The latter, of course, is an extreme 
case, but the former may very fairly 
be considered a proof that we are not 
yet arrived at that period when “ popu- 

lation presses upon subsistence.” 

alee eee 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTER Of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN from 
SOUTH AMERICA, descriptive of the 

DISTRICT of MENDOZA. 
Mendoza, 19th of Aug. 1821. 
My dear Sir, 

INCE writing to you from Buenos 
Ayres, 1 have at various times 
had it in agitation to renew my corres- 
pondence with you on what I have 
seen in these countries; but have, from 
time to time, been induced to postpone 
such intentions by a variety of circum- 
stances, which I need not enumerate 
on the present occasion, as it would 
occupy the space and time I wish 1a- 
ther to devote to the subject which 
will constitute the principal part of this 
letter, and which I hope will in some 
mes prove interesting to you. Asl 
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have visited every part of the country 
seen by Mr. Barry, prior to our last 
mecting, with the exception of Cor- 
dova, and have, in addition, scen a 
cvod deal of the city and surrounding 
country of San Juan, I have been 
ennbled to collect together a gsood 
geal of local information on the actual 
state and capabilities of thesc coun- 
trics. L may, therefore, in some de- 
cree, be warranted in hazarding a few 
opinions on these subjects. berks 

As Lam well aware of the opinions 
formed by our friend, Mr. Barry, on 
such parts of the country as he had 
visited previous to our last meeting In 
Chili, 1 feel considerable reluctance in 
offering any remarks at variance with 
such accounts as he may have written 
you on these subjects. With regard, 
therefore, to Buenos Ayres, and Chili, 
{shall say nothing at present, as my 
sources of information and opportuni- 
ties of judging of those countries have 
been very limited ; but I must not con- 
ecal from you my opinion, that his 
remarks, even on these places, have 
been delineated with a very considera- 
ble degree of prejudice; a_ feeling 
which he evinced previous to landing 
in South America, as well as in all his 
subsequent conversations and opinions 
respecting those countries. 

With regard to the province of 
Cuyo, however, I cannot altogether 
persuade myself to observe the same 
degree of delicacy, as I know his opi- 
unions were founded ona very short ac- 
quaintance, and a very limited exa- 
mination of their immediate vicinity : 
with which, notwithstanding all his 
previous prejudice, he ceuld find 
very little cause of complaint; but, on 
the contrary, seemed to think favoura- 
bly of both the country and its inhabi- 
tants. 
curring circumstances been induced to 
prolong my stay in this part of the 
country, much longer than I at first 
intended, [have now, after aresidence 
of nearly eight months, had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming much more inti- 
mately acquainted with the province of 
Cuyo than I could possibly have be- 
come during a cursory visit; and, it 
sives me great pleasure to say, that 
cach succeeding day has afforded me 
additional reason to be pleased with, 
and to feel attached to, the country. 

Phe few fellowing remarks I am 
about to offer are chiefly referable to 
Mendoza 3 but may, with a little 
trifling variation, be considered ‘as ap- 


Having from a Varicty of con= 
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plicable to the whole of the province of 
Cuyo. Mendoza is possessed of the 
most genial and heavenly climate with 
which L have ever had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted, and along 
with it offers to every one, in the great- 
est abundance and luxuriance, all the 
choicest productions of Southern 
Furope ; enjoying, at the same time, an 
almost entire exemption from all those 
terrible and fatal maladies which 
ravage so many of the fairest portions 
of the globe; for here, consump- 
tion, asthmas, agues, fevers, and a 
variety of contagious and other dis- 
eases, are either almost or altogether 
unknown. ‘The most singular peculi- 
arity of this climate is the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, there 
being no perceptible dew at night, and 
scarcely any rain throughout the year; 
the air is rarely ever charged with 
much moisture, and we enjoy an 
almost uninterrupted succession of the 
most serene weather, with a pure and 
rencrally unclouded sky: throughout 
the summer months, it is the general 
practice to sleep at night in the open 
air, and the same is frequently done 
with impunity even in winter. With 
such a state of the atmosphere, it need 
not excite surprise to find in the pro- 
vince immense tracts of the finest 
lands doomed by nature to everlasting 
sterility, or to the production of vege- 
tables of little uiility: cousequently, 
almost all useful vegetation is depend- 
ant on the practice of artificial irriga- 
tion, from the few rivers which, rising 
in the Andes, traverse the provinces of 
Mendoza and San Juan; by means of 
this practice, however, the lands which 
are naturally rich, produce the most 
abundant crops of wheat, barley, 
maize, grapes, olives, figs, pasturage, 
and a great variety of the choicest 
fruits and vegetables of the temperate 
zone: here, in short, the necessaries of 
life, and many of its luxuries, are ac- 
cessible to all; and any one, with 
moderate industry and attention, may 
have an opportunity, in a few years, of 
realizing a comfortable independence. 
In daily observation of these most 
interesting facts, I have not been able 
to avoid occasionally recalling to mind 
your favourite plan of colonization in 
this part of the world, and of the con- 
versatious we had on the subject pre- 
vious to my leaving England. The 
more J have been induced to think 
favourably of the country, the more do 
T feel inclined to prolong my stay in - 
ab 
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and to partake with such of my friends 
and countrymen as may be so In- 
clined, in all the advantages and enjoy- 
ments which it offers. I have, there- 
fore, always flattered myself, that a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
country, its capabilities and resources, 
would eventually point out some eligi- 
ble situations for the formation of a 
colony from Great Britain, mutually 
advantageous to all concerned; and 
circumstances have conspired to pro- 
duce this wished-for opportunity much 
sooner than I anticipated. In April 
Jast, I had the pleasure of a visit from 
two gentlemen of San Juan; the one a 
most intelligent and respectable native, 
the other an American gentleman, who 
has been several years established 
ihere as a medical practitioner, mar- 
ricd there into one of the first families; 
and who, in consequence of his con- 
nexions and abilities, is possessed of 
very considerable influence in that 
province. In the course of our fre- 
quent conversations relative to the 
country, its productions, fertility, and 
capabilities, he made mention of an 
extensive tract of excellent land, dis- 
tant only afew leagues from SanJuan, 
and which he belicved might with 
little trouble and expense be rendered 
extremely valuable and productive ; 
and that it was his intention, as soon 
as possible, to engage in the enter- 
prize in combination with some friends. 
On further enquiry, it occurred to me, 
that perhaps this tract might probably 
prove an eligible situation for esta- 
blishing an English colony: this I sug- 
gested to him, and stated, that should 
it equal his expectations, perhaps I 
might prevail on some friends in Eng- 
Jand to enter into the project ona still 
more extended scale than he had pro- 
posed, as I knew a gentleman who had 
already entertained views of forming 
colony in South America. It was ac- 
cordingly agreed betwixt us, that as 
soon as possible I should return him 
the visit, and that both of us should 
visit the land in question, and examine 
it minutely in every particular. Ac- 
cordingly, in the course of six weeks 
afterwards, I was enabled to visit San 
Juan, distant fifty leagues north of 
Mendoza ; when, in company with 
him, and SIX others of the most respect- 
able aud intelligent rentlemen of San 
Juan, we made an excursion of two 
days to the land, and the result of our 
enquilics were bricfly as follows. 
v is 
The tract of land in question, to 


ra 


part of the undertaking has, indeed, 
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which it has been proposed to give th: 4 
commences | 


name of Columbiana, 
about five leagues eastward of Sy | 
Juan, and extends in the same direp. 
tion about twenty or twenty-five 
leagues. At the beginning, or westerg 
extremity, it is about three leagues jy 
breadth, being bounded on the north by 
a moderately: elevated range of moup. 
tains, and on the south by the river of 
San Juan: proceeding eastward, it 
increases in breadth to eight or nine 
leagues, the mountain and river dj- 
verging considerably on both sides; 
towards the further or eastern extre- 
mity, it is said again to diminish in 
breadth; but of this I can form no opi- 
nion, as our observations were princi- 
pally confined to the western extre- 
mity. ‘The whole tract presents a 
gradual slope towards the eastward; 
and we found, at about one or twa 
leagues from its commencement, that 
kind of land which every one agrees to 
prevail throughout the whole tract: it 
is almost all level, and consists of a 
yellowish-brown clayey loam, ren- 


dered friable by the want of moisture | 


and constant exposure to the sun. It 
is altogether destitute of pasturage, or 
other shrubbery; and is more or less 
studded with thorny, resinous, or 
other shrubs, none of which exceed 
twelve feet in height, and few of the 
trunks being greater than the diameter 
of a person’s thigh. In many places 
may be seen spaces of one or two 
acres in extent, perfectly free from all 
vegetation, level as the table, and 
requiring no further labour to enable 
it to produce a plentiful crop of wheat 
than dragging over it a few branches 
of trees to loosen the earth, then sow- 
ing the seed, and supplying it with 
water. The whole extent of land 
included in this tract is supposed to 
amount nearly to 150 square leagues, 
or from 150 to 200,000 quadras, each 
quadra containing 150 square vanas; 
the vana, of Mendoza, being an Sth 
per cent. less than the English yard. 
The next most important considera- 
tion which occupied our attention, was 
the facilities of supplying the whole 
with water; and the result of out 
enquiries were such, as not only to 
satisfy us of the practicability of the 
undertaking, but that it might be 
accomplished at an expense Very 
trifling when compared to the extent ot 
land which would thereby be rendered 
capable of immediate cultivation. This 
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been already in part accomplished by 
one of the late governors of San Juan, 
who, for the purpose of rendering the 
land fit for cultivation, cut a canal 
about two miles long, to connect the 
river with a natural hollow or chan- 
ne!; and from this a shorter canal, to 
connect this first channel with a second 
one of much greater extent, from 
which, with little trouble, the water 
might be thrown all over the land. 
Although he made his communication 
with the river at a very ill-judged situ- 
ation, and formed the level of his prin- 
cipal canal somewhat higher than the 
natural surface of the river, yet he 
actually succeeded in causing the water 
to flow, along his first and principal 
canal, into the first natural hollow ; 
and, if I mistake not, even as far as the 
second hollow ; and thus, over all the 
land, by means of an embankment 
thrown nearly across the river, and in 
tlis manner raising its level consi- 
derably ; but this embankment, having 
been composed of very insufficient ma- 
terials, was soon afterwards carried 
away by a torrent of the river: when, 
owing to the clamours of the people, 
and some political changes, he was 
eventually obliged to relinquish the 
undertaking when thus nearly accom- 
plished; and, subsequently, no one has 
been found possessed of sufficicnt en- 
terprise to resume the project, 

The plan which appeared to us the 
most advisable for the accomplishment 
of the same object with better success, 
was the following: to make an entire 
new canal, of about three quarters of a 
mile in extent, to connect the first and 
second natural channels: to make use of 
the large canal in its present state, only 
closing its extremity next the river, 
and continuing it up along the banks 
of the river about 4 to $ of-a mile, 
Where a small island, and a natural 
bend of the river, favours the direction 
of the current; fortifying the island 
With stakes, and continuing up from it 
in an oblique direction, either alto- 
gether across the river or nearly so, a 
sullicient embankment to throw the 
Whole or the greater part of the river 
into thecanal. In the event, however, 
of any difficulty arising here, from the 
Want of sufficient height in the level of 
the river, or our not taking into the 
canal the whole of the river, always 
reserving to ourselves the power of 
continuing our canal still higher up 
the river, and forming our communi- 
cation with the latter at some oue of 
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the numerous situations which present 
themselves in an extent of uncultivated 
land of three or four leagues, which 
intervened between this place and the 
nearest situation above where any 
canal is taken off from the river for 
the purpose of irrigation ; and, judging 
of the difference of level between these 
two situations, as ascertained by the 
eye, and the few and imperfect baro- 
metrical observations I was enabled to 
make, the possibility of accomplishing 
our purpose at some one of these 
situations, must henccforth be placed 
beyond all doubt. 

The result of all these enquiries 
was sufficient to satisfy every one of 
us of the practicability, as well as 
advantages, of the undertaking; and 
all appeared willing to engage in the 
project, provided means: could be 
devised for carrying it on to advan- 
tage, and with a prospect of ultimate 
success. Being myself the only one 
who had any direct correspondence 
with Great Britain, I was induced to 
promise my assistance, in endeavour- 
ing to form for them a mutually ad- 
vantageous connexion with some re- 
Spectable individual in London, de- 
sirous of uniting with them in a 
scheme of*forming a British colony in 
this country. 

ee oe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ONVINCED that, from some of 
your intelligent correspondents, 
I can obtain satisfactory information 
concerning the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of my particular opiniows on the sub- 
ject of grammatical comparison; I pre- 
sume to submit them tu public ordeal 
in the pages of your extensively-cir- 
culated Magazine, if you regard them 
as. worth so distinguished a favour. 

Comparison is the regarding the dif- 
ference or the similarity of objects. 
Therefore, it may regard,—1l. Hither 
the quality affecting a certain object, 
as compared with the same quality 
affecting some other object ;—or, 2. 
The quality itself, as comparable with 
some conception of its particular pro- 
perties. 

Adjectives denote those conceptions 
which regard the characteristic quali- 
ties of objects. ‘The mind, in con- 
templating qualities, mostly regards 
especially contradistinction ; but the 
possibility of variation in the nature 
and the plenitude of the characteristic 
quality of objects belonging to the 
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saine class, causcs the employment of 
a distinctive form for that diflerence. 

Grammatical comparison regards 
qualities solely, and frequently signi- 
fies the employment of tlic altixes er, 
est, to those words which denote quali- 
ties susceptibie of addition or diminu- 
tion, iutension or remission, to signify 
that the connected object cither pos- 
sesses, or needs, a certain excess of 
the quality, or property, in reference 
to, or compared wiih any, or all, of the 
others mentioned. 

The variation of degree of intension 
or remission belonging solely to quali- 
tics, the employment of the aflixes can 
affect only those adjectives which 
denote qualities; and not such as are 
formed from names of modifications of 
matter, form, figure, time, place, «c. 
(as wooden, earthy, solid, perpendicu- 
lar, round, square, daily perennial, 
permanent, male, feminine, &c.) And 
wherever there are variations of degree 
in the quality, there may comparison 
be employed; and hence arise our 
technical name,—degrcees of compari- 
son. Euaglish adjectives, theretore, 
are varicd in termination only when 
the quality denoted is regarded in 
comparison; and this variation is two- 
fold, to form the comparative and the 
superlative. T,liowever, regard degrees 
of comparison, as tornied only when the 
reference of cach variation is correla- 
tive; as George is a tall boy, Richard 
js tailer than George, but Williain is 
the tallest of the three. Such appliea- 
tion makes the. first a degree, called the 
positive; and it is regarded as such, 
because cinployed to allirm or negative 
the comparison of equal degrees of the 
same quality,—as James is as bold as 
Jolin. 

I. In reference to the first applica- 
tion of comparison,—to regard the 
quality afiecting a certain object, as 
compared with the same quality af- 
fecting some other object, we find— 

1. When the adjective is employed 
without variation, (or distinctive augmen- 
live affix,) merely as simply denoting the 
quality, itis called the positive degree; as, a 
jine day, a kind action, a pleasant ride, a 
cntiful child, 

2. When the adjective has the augmen- 
tive affix er, (or is preceded by more,) de- 
noting simple excess, whether of intension 
or remission of a quality, pertaining to one 
of two objects regarded as partaking that 
quality, and the latter being preceded by 
than to restrict the application,—it is 
called the comparative degree; as Socrates 
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was wiser than his judges; Thomas i 
milder than Joseph. 

But the comparative form does not, 
because of excluding or negativing the 
relative reference of the quality, ne. 
cessarily involve the absolute affirms. 
tion of the positive; it does not assey 
that ‘Thomas is mild;’ it merely as. 
serts, that he, of the two, has more of 
the quality, whatever be his quantum, 
The same remarks apply likewise to 
the superlative, marking the greates 
excess in one of the objects. When the 
comparison refers to the quality, two 
objects of the same class, other is 
introduced after than, to restrict the 
application; Socrates was wiser than 
other Athenians. 


3. When the adjective has the augmen 
five affix est, (or is preceded by most, 
devoting great caxcess, whether of intension 
or remission of a quality pertaining to one 
object, compared with two or more of the 
same class, (shown to be connected by 
preceding them), or with all the objects 
contemplated at the same time, it is called 
the superlatire degree; of epic poets, 
Homer is the earliest ; of orators, Demos 
thenes was the boidest. 

There must be at least two other 
objects regarded in comparing the 
quality ; but how many more, depends 
on the associated conecptions. When 
the class is mentioned before, others is 
often introduced to aid the formation 
of the superlative ; as, of all wise men, 
or others, Solomon was the wisest. 
To mark mere excess over the others, 
or any other, connected in the com 
parison, is equivalent to the supet- 
lative, | 

‘The comparative appears capable o 
regarding plurality of objects, but only 
the superlative can refer to the total of 
the described class:—Some of the troops 
were more anxions to engage than 
Others; but the cavalry, and the artil- 
lery, were soonest attacked and longest 
engaged. 

Il. In the second application of com- 
parison,—to regard the quality itself as 
comparable with some conception of its 
particular properties, we find— 

1. When the adjective denotes the qua- 
lity regarded as an average standard, and 
also as indicating different proportious 
thereof, it is called the positive degree; % 
James is as bold as John ; wise above whiat 
is written, anxious beyond measure. 

Here let it be remarked, that the 
first example does not assert that 
James is bold, or that John is bold; 
it mercly asserts, that each of the twe 
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has an equal quantity of boldness, 
whether that quantity be large or 
small. 

0, When the adjective is employed to 
denote augmentation, or to express an 
excess merely above that standard, it has 
the affix er, and is called the comparative 
degree; as, a braver and kinder prince 
needs not be sought. 

3, When the adjective is employed to 
denote chief or principal augmentation, or 
to express a high degree of eminence in 
the quality, es¢ is affixed to those simple 
forms which can denote quality without 
regard to quantity, and is called the 
superlative degree ; as, the greatest wealth 
is contentment with a little ; it is good to 
fear the worst, the best will save itself, 

4, When the adjective refers te deity, 
majesty, and the virtues, (as Acts ili. 
xiv. &c.) the form being without correla- 
tive reference, is considered and called 
the absolute degree. 

These methods of comparison affect, 
in like manner, all words that denote 
qualities susceptible of intension or 
remission, of increase or diminution; 
all adjective applications of the pro- 
gressive and past tenses of verbs,— 
more willing, most loving, cunninger, 
feelingest, more loved, better esteemed, 
less regarded, most restricted; and 
even some adverbs are aflected,—more 
lovely, most willingly, most joy- 
fully, &e. 

These manners of application, how- 
ever, appearing to me very distinct, I 
feel desirous of being honoured with 
the remarks of your correspondents ; 
some of whom, probably, will suggest 
hints as to the best method of distin- 
guishing the forms by name, so that the 
learner may comprehend their nature 
and true difference. Simeon SHAw. 

Burslem Grammar School. 

—— 


To the Editor of ihe Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ae 


QO’ considering the comparative 
* importance which our Bible So- 
cietles have attained, the following 
observations from highly respectable 
critics, ina French Monthly Journal, 
may not appear superfluous. 

Among the benevolent institutions 
Which do honcur to the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, the 
Propagation of none has been so rapid 
as that of the Bible Society. It took 
its rise in England nineteen years ago; 
_ = zeal and generosity of its 
i ers, and numerous associates, 
; € extended its relations and re- 
ources over all quarters of the globe. 
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Its sole object is the diffusion of the 
sacred writings; and, though many of 
its members contribute to other philan- 
thropic acts of analogous description, 
the society, as such, does not Co- 
operate therewith. 

In the Report uf M. de Stael, secre- 
tary to one of these societies, we finda 
complete narrative of its progress. 
Great Britain stands foremost on the 
list, and there the Parent Society 
exists, under the title of British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Conjoined with 
its auxiliary societies in the different 
British possessions, it distributes, 
annually, more than 250,000 Bibles or 
New Testaments. After England, M. 
de Stael passes in review, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where he 
finds no trace of any such association ; 
but in other Christian states there are 
societies, as at Amsterdam, Basle, Lau- 
sanne, Marbourg,&c. And in Russia, 
110 editions of the Scriptures have 
been published, consisting of 537,000 
copies in thirty-six different languages. 
In the United States, besices the prin- 
cipal society at New York, there are 
347 auxiliary societies. From the 
strenuous exertions of that in London, 
the Bible has been translated into most 
of the known languages. 

In the vast enumeration of M. de 
Stael, we find the universal and inde- 
fatigable charity of the institution pe- 
netrating the islands named Oceanics. 
Some of these, as he observes, are but 
imperfectly known to us, and that 
from the recital of voyagers. Wemay 
add, as curious facts, that the Bible 
has been translated into the Chinese, 
into the Greenland dialect, into the 
Chappara, spoken by some tribes in 
North America, into another spoken by 
the Indians in the forests of Guiana. A 
version of the Four Gospels bas becu 
also printed for the Society. islands, 
and the Gospel of St. John has been 


circulated in Otaheite. 


In France, the benevolent spirit and 
disposition of the Bible Socicty have 
been emulating its rivals. It is but of 
a few years standing; but there are 
120 auxiliary societies among the 
Protestant population, in connection 
with the one at Paris. ‘The most con- 
siderable are at Strasbourg, Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux, Lyons, Nismes, &c. In 
the year just elapsed, there have been 
distributed 4627 Bibles, and 5196 
New Testaments. 
version of Ostervald, is preparing. It 


had proposed a prize for the best 
S Mcmoir 


A new edition, the- 
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Memoir on the Spirit, the Object, and 
the Utility of Biblical Institutions, and 
the same has been accorded to M. G. 
de Felice, of Lisle, grandson of the 
celebrated de Felice, editor of the 
Cyclopedia of Yverdun. The labours 
of this Protestant association must 
have been unremitting to produce such 
efficacious results, its resources being 
comparatively scanty. Their Monthly 
Bulletin contains many curious facts 
and incidents, derived from their 
agents and correspondents, abroad 
and at home. 
—<>= 
For the Mouthly Magazine. 
PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
NO. XXXVI. 

The Westminster Review, No. 1. 

Wwe congratulate the public on the 
appearance of a new literary 

review, conducted on principles of 
liberality and rational freedom. ‘The 
courses uniformly pursued by the most 
distinguished publications of this kind, 
rendered such an undertaking abso- 
Jutely necessary. ‘The pages of the 
Ldinburgh and Quarterly, devoted as 
they unceasingly are, and have becn, 
to the dissemination of notions directly 
opposed to each other, and not unfre- 
quently at war with themselves, are 
better calculated to confound than to 
illumine the public intellect: while 
the very purpose of the Westminster is 
obviously that of combining, with a 
fair, candid, and honest, representa- 
lion of every work worthy of its 
notice, the propagation and mainte- 
nance of doctrines morally and poli- 
tically correct; and to expose the 
falsehood and impurity of opinions, 
with which less honourable and less 
virtuous periodicals are so continually 
and sedulously endeavouring toembue 
the minds of their readers. In sayinz 
thus much of the publication before 
us, we act on its own sound and un- 
biassed principle; we reject every 
partial persuasion, all undue influence, 
and ask of our readers no credit but 
that of meaning to be guided by the 
sentiments of truth and generosity, 
and with that spirit which, with equal 
feeling and firmness, spurns at the 
tyranny of criticism, and at the impo- 
sition of absolute government. 

Without intending to say, that we 
are prepared to adopt every minor 
tenct of the “ Westminster Review,” 
we cannot but add to the expression of 


THE 


our high approval and commendation 
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of the style in which it is writt 
broad and general ayowal of o 
sentaneous feelings, and the unr. | 
served declaration, that, judging ¢ 
the character of this publication by 
the tone and temper of this its initis 
Number, we consider its establishmen 
as a great public benefit; and, m. 
swayed by any personal favour oy 


€n, the 


UF COn. & 


aflection, (for we have no knowledge . 


cither of the projectors or the conduc. | 
tors,) award it our sincerest eulogy, 
and warmest wish for its success, 
The present Number of the Weg. 
minster contains twelve articles: the 
first of which is Men and Things ix 
1523, a poem, with notes, by James 
Shergold Boone, M.A. {n his treat- 
ment of this work, the critic, without 
slighting the matter of his author, en- 
braces every opportunity of advancing 
his own just opinions; and the occa- 
sions for advancing them are little 
limited, since Mr. Boone’s poem has 


an immediate reference to the political P 


topics of the day. Such a production, 
by its very nature, invites a_free- 
minded commentator to a repetition of 
the discussion; and such a commen- 
tator will as naturally enter upon it 
with a gottt, a satisfaction, peculiar to | 
spirits as liberal as his own; and what 
his own spirit really is may be collected 
from the commencement of his second 
paragraph :—* When Dr. Brown (says 





the Westminster reviewer,) made his 
estimate of the manners and principles 
of the times, about three-fourths of a 
century since, he passed over the 
people altogether, as of no _ conse 
quence in the investigation. He com 
sidered them as ‘a brute and random 
bolt, or a lifeless: ball sleeping in the 
cannon,’ and requiring some superiol 
intelligence, to give it life and direc 
tion.” The reviewer then proceeds 


Aj 





with noticing the happy progress which 
intellect has made through the aid ol 
the press, and the comparative 1- 
portance which the great bulk of the 
people has thence assumed. “The 
lifeless ball (says he,) has become Ur 
stinct with mind, and the brute, ralr 
dom bolt, will, in due time, strike 
unerringly and irresistibly.” This idea 
he spiritedly and ably pursues through 
many, if not all, of its diversified ram 
fications, and vigorously sustains Op 
nions which constitute the decisive 
characteristics of a sincere and high- 
minded lover of mankind, and ot the 
religious and civil rights of nations. 

Lhe second article, Zables fa S 

Hol 
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Holy Altance, Rhymes on the Road, 
§e. Se. by Thomas Brown the Y ounger, 
secretary of the Poco-curante Society, 
and author of the “ Fudge Family” and 
the “'Two-penny Post-bag,” is of a 
nature to re-introduce, in varied forms, 
several of the sentiments expressed in 
the discussion of the first; but the 
reviewer, as if aware of the danger of 
monotony, has chiefly and judiciously 
directed his eye to those parts of the 
publication which offered a scope for 
4 different class of observations. Work- 
jug on this principle,—the principle of 
novelty,—he has preferred to go into 
the discussion, Whether a_ poetical 
mind is adapted to the task of deep 
investigation; and soon, very soon, 
comes to the conclusion, that poetry 
and logic are inimical to each other; 
that a warm imagination and a solid 
judgement are irreconcilable; in a 
word, that verse and ratiocination are 
so far from having between them any 
thing consentaneous, any natural alli- 
ance, that no effort of art can force 
them into a junction. This dictum of 
the critic is, however, we must say, 
only partially true. 

In the third article, For the Oracles 
of God, Four Orations, for Judgment to 
come, an Argument, in nine parts, by 
the Rev, Edward Irving, M.a. we meet 
with many just and judicious observa- 
tions, couched in neat, clear, and 
sometimes truly energetic, language. 
By the Westminster reviewer credit 
isgivento Mr. Irving for considerable 
talents; but he is not allowed so to 
kave exereised them as to secure the 
end proposed by his labours. He is 
charged with having employed the 
linzuage of censure where he should 
have used persuasion; of irritating, 
where it should have been his policy 
lo sooth; and of creating hostility, 
where he ought to have conciliated 
friendship. It is acknowledged, that, 
1a Whatever he says or prints, he may 
be in earnest; but it is insisted upon, 
that he has missed his way; that, in 
sparing neither novelists nor moralists, 
heither poets nor preachers, he has 
heen somewhat more courageous than 
politic. “Let it not be supposed, 
veays the reviewer,) that, in making 
a remarks, we are finding fault 
: 1 the independence of thought, and 
wee i eros of speech, which so 
= =~ Sniies Mr. Irving. On 
ine a inrary, we are ready to give 

% ite tribute of our admiration for 
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his boldness,—qualified, nevertheless, 
by many doubts as to the extent of 
his discretion.” As if extending to 
the orator his belief of the impossibi- 
lity that a poet should be also a 
reasoner, the Westminster is averse to 
the allowing Mr. Irving any credit on 
this score of his argumentation. In 
his opinion, the preacher’s logic and 
metaphysics form his feeblest preten- 
sions to fame. That he is master of 
much genuine cloquence,— that he 
possesses a key to the human bosom, 
—that the recess of the passions is 
always open to his magical approach ; 
and that where he drops upon paper 
his golden thoughts, or pours into the 
ears the honied oratory of his lips, 
there persuasion commands and plea- 
sure rewards obedicnce, he is ready 
to acknowledge; but still perseveres 
in denying him the more exalted en- 
dowment of irresistible reasoning. If 
he utterly condemns some passages in 
Mr. Irving’s publication as “ despe- 
rately bad,” he is careful to quote 
others in proof of the occasional 
power and beauty of his style; and is 
no less zealous to defend his title to 
literary reputation, to the utmost ex- 
tent of that title, than he is to point out 
blemishes, as warning spots to future 
labourers in the same vineyard. If he 
speaks of “the bombast, the foolish 
quuintnesses, the puerile conceits, and 
the lame and incongruous figures, in 
which this volume abounds, and which 
have been laid before the public in 
every possible shape,” he does not 
omit to subjoin the eulogy claimed by 
the excellence of the superior pas- 
sages; or, using a metaphor of his 
own, to ‘“‘sclect the pearls from the 
srosser matter in which they are im- 
bedded.” But, notwithstanding this 
favourable opinion, our critic thinks 
‘“‘that there is much to be feared, as 
well as to be hoped, for Mr. Irving’s 
reputation.” We cannot but enter- 
tain a similar apprehension. When 
the permanent basis of reason Is want- 
ing, the superstructure, however beau- 
tiful, cannot be durable. Many of the 
most striking passages in this volume 
are so heterogeneous,—so shining in 
their premises, yet self-contradictory 
in their deductions, that there is 
scarcely a boy at Westminster, or 
Merchant ‘Taylors’, who would not 
detect their inconsistency. 

The fourth article in this first Num- 


ber of the Westminster is Chri:tomathnia, 
a pubh- 
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a publication the purpose of which is 
to explain the design, and promote 
the encouragement, of a proposed 
educatory institution or day-school, 
on the Lancasterian plan, as supposed 
to be applicable to the higher branches 
of learning. ‘This intended establish- 
menvis expressly designed for the use 
of the middling and higher ranks in 
life ; and is to be called the ‘‘ Christo- 
mathia School.” The plan (said to 
be drawn from experience,) is by 
Jeremy Bentham, and directed to the 
liberal government and instruction of 
boys in large numbers. That it is 
‘‘one thing to have learned, and ano- 
ther to be able to teach,” is a truism in 
which we concur with Mr. Bentham 
and his reviewer; «ne are also of his 
opinion, that, although the art orscience 
of instruction has greatly advanced, 
there is still considerable room for its 
further improvement. But we cannot 
join Mr. Bentham in thinking, that the 
mode of instruction he suggests for the 
higher and middling classes of society, 
carries With it any promise of those 
results with the certainty of which he 
flatters himself. Ife wouid teach the 
higher and the middling ranks on the 
Lancasterian system; that is, he would 
have the sons of noblemen and gentle- 
men of fortune, of artizans and trades- 
men, taught by that system the learn- 
ed languages, mathematics, and the 
sciences. Now, in the first place, the 
prime, if not the only, object of the 
Lancasterian plan, is to render educa» 
tion cheap; and, applied as it hitherto 
has been to children of the labouring 
Classes, it has beyond all doubt proved 
highly useful. It has served the pur- 
pose of much more widely dissemi. 
nating the first rudiments of education 
than could ever have been hoped for 
from the old system (if a system it can 
be called), and, by inducing a wish for 
further light, has tended to promote 
among the multitude a degree of in- 
formation by which, sooner or later, 
their eyes will be opened to many 
things, the knowledge of which will 
awaken reflection, teach them to re- 
spect their superiors and themselves, 
clevate their sentiments, and improve 
their moral and intcliectual charae- 
ters. The cheaper such boys can 
receive such education, the better; 
because, the easier the rate at which it 
is provided, the greater will be the 
number that are benefited. But.with- 
out stopping to enguire, whether the 
ighier braneles of education can pos- 








sibly be cultivated with advantage by 
a system that provides only one or two 
tutors for three or four bundred boys, 
let us ask ourselves whether noblemen 
and gentlemen of fortune would brook 
the idea of sending their sons to any 
school purely on account of its cheap- 
ness; and whether their pride would 
permit them to mix their children 
with those of artizans and tradesmen? 
It requires but a very slight acquain. 
tance with the sentiments of men in 
exalted or fortunate stations, to know 
that they would not. By consequence, 
the pupils of the ‘Christomathia” 
would be confined to the latter descrip- 
tionof boys. But then, again, we have 
to ask ourselves, whether the sons of 
artizans rnd tradesmen, regarded ge- 
nerally, have any occasion fora clas- 
sical and scientific education? In our 
opinion, not only have they no occa- 
sion for such an education, but such 
an education would be detrimental to 
their future happiness, because ob- 
Structive of their manual or mercan- 
tile pursuits, by creating a taste for 
what those pursuits would not permit 
them to cultivate; but the toil and 
care attending which would be embit- 
tered by feelings and inclinations 
which they could indulge only at the 
expense of their worldly rain. This 
reflection of our own brings us to the 
considcration of the reviewer's opinion, 
—that the acquisitions of Greek and 
Latin, though not destitute of vatue, 
are far from being, even to the higher 
ranks, of that importance which they 
have so long been allowed to assume. 
Hic would have their cultivation limit- 
ed to boys designed for the learned 
professions; and, when we reflect on 
the time necessarily consumed in 


their acquirement, we are strongly, if 


not perfectly, disposed to think with 
him. if the almost incalculable nam- 
ber of hours devoted to their study be 
compared with the few in which such 
acquisitions are afterwards enjoyed,— 
if it be considered that now almost 
every information that can be obtained 
through the medium of the dead lan- 
guages may be collected from the 
stores of the living,—that all the scien- 
tific intellicence of the ancients has 
been communicated to the moderns in 
their mother tongues, and that almost 
all the noble discoveries, both in 
science and philosophy, with which 
literature has been enriched by mo- 
dern genius and modern research, is 
to be found in the modern tongues 
only, 











1924. | ; 
_when, we repeat, these impor- 
tant facts are duly weighed, ry te 
st, are far frem feeling assured, tha 
ie attainment of the Janguages of 
pal it Greece and of ancient Rome 
prs worth the toil and time 
pe cultivation demands, excepting 
with those to whose particular profes- 
sions or pursuits their attainment is 
absolutely necessary. ‘This sentiment 
cannot even be supposed to be dic- 
tated by any distaste or indifference on 
our parts to the immutable and im- 
mortal beauties of the classics; and 
therefore the credit will not be with- 
held from us, of being influenced in 
the position we lay down, by our re- 
gard for the superior advantages, and 
substantial welfare and happiness, of 
the great body of society. Loving and 
admiring the elegance of ancient lite- 
rature, we still place a more exalted 
value on the cultivation of practical 
and useful knowledge, convinced that 
the honour, prosperity, and felicity, of 
a people depend more on their useful 
than ornamental acquirements; and 
that the energies of the general mind 
are never more wisely employed than 
when directed to objects, the pursuit 
of which includes the exercise of pub- 
lic virtue, the productive enlargement 
af the intellect, and the promotion of 
the national good. 

The articles with which the remain- 
der of these pages are occupied, con- 
sist Of—A Paralléle de la Puissance 
Anglaise et Russe relativement a Il’ Eu- 
rope; Travels of Duncan, Flint, and 
Faux, in the United States ; Observations 
om Vocal Music; Observations on the 
Court of Chancery ; Cottu on the Admi- 
ustration of Criminal Justice in Eng- 
land ; Sir John Sinclair on the Means of 
arresting the Progress of National Ca- 
lamity ; Observations on Periodical Li- 
‘erature, and the Edinburgh Review ; 
Observations on Periodical Literature, 
and the Quarterly Review ; and Miscel- 
laneous Notices. 

This completion of the catalogue of 
the first Number of the “* Westminster 
io together with the exposée 
i Pees of the subject-mat- 
aan a a first four articles, will 
nine sigur ys to form a tolerably 
aioe Py of the character and 
aan. ¢ work. In awarding it 
+ foie speeenton and praisc, we 
tins orgey of our judgment no 
principles’ at b: the pure and liberal 
Perspicuous at vocates, than of the 

*, energetic, and masterly, 


only, 
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style in which it exhibits and examines 

the tenets of others, and freely and 

boldly declares and defends its own. 
Pe 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the NEW sEcT called 
FREE-THINKING CHRISTIANS. 


HE epithet frec-thinking, gencrally 

applicd to unbelievers, we here 
find connected with the profession of a 
belief in Christianity. The name, to 
which the body more formally lays 
claim, is, the Scripture title of the 
Church of God. In their public noti- 
fications, indeed, we perceive that they 
style themselves, “the Church of God, 
commonly galled Free-thinking Clris- 
tians ;” thas making the latter phrase 
rather a distinctive and explanatory 
cognomen, adopted, as they say, to 
note the fact, that it was freedom of 
thought which led them to Chris- 
lianity, and continued “in order to 
distinguish them from the unthinking 
Christians of the present day.” 

The earlier members of this body 
are stated to have been ‘attendants 
upon Mr. Winchester, in his chapel in 
Parliament-court; and, as such, advo- 
cates of the doctrine of the universal 
restoration. Under his successor (the 
late Mr. Vidler, then a Trinitarian), 
one of the members was first led to 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
then to dispute the propriety of having 
paid or exclusive teachers, as contrary 
to the authority of the New Testament. 
A schism ensued, which led to the se- 
cession of a small number of indivi- 
duals, who formed the root of that 
body since called the Free-thinking 
Christians. ‘i‘heir first step, as they 
themselves state, was to determine, as 
far as possible, to free themselves from 
all past prejudices, by resolving on 
recewing nothing as true im religion 
which they had hitherto believed in; 
determining, by the aid of reason and 
the Scripture, and the exercise of 
freedom of thought, to ascertain what 
was, and what was not, Christianity. 
At this time they called themselves 
‘* Humble enquirers after truth.” The 
result of these enquiries was evidenced 
to the public by their commencing to 
teach as a Christian body, and by the 
publication of their first work, which 
was entiticd, ‘‘‘The true design of the 
Church of God, and the government 
thereof, exhibited by a succession of 
laws, founded on the authority of 
Jcsus Christ and his Apostles, faith- 
fully 
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fully extracted from the New Testa- 
ment: printed for the Chureh Meeting 
at 38, Old Change, London, 1800.” 

Public attention to any extent was 
first directed to this then obscure body, 
by their advertising in the newspapers, 
in the year 1808, a discussion as to the 
existence of the /eri/; and in the fol- 
Jowing year the then Bishop of London 
(Porteous), by the intervention of the 
Lord Mayor (Ainsley), made efforts to 
prevent the meetings of this body. 
Anaccount of the proceedings arising 
from these efforts, was laid before the 
public, entitled “ A brief Statement of 
certain Public Transactions, that have 
taken place relative to the Church of 
God,denominated Free thinking Chris- 
tians, to distinguish them from the 
unthinking Christians of the present 
day.” From this statement it appears, 
that (whatever may have been the 
motives of their opposers,) the deter- 
mined stand publicly made by this 
body, in the ccurts of justice and else- 
where, in favour of the rights of con- 
science and the libertics of Protestant 
cissenters, caused them eventually to 
triumph over both their civil and eccle- 
siastical enemies. 

From this time the number of mem- 
bers in communion with them has 
increased, and their public attendants 
or auditors yet more so. They appear 
also to have added to their body 
various branches in different parts of 
ihe country, and formed chiefly of 
individuals who had previously been in 
the Unitarian connexion. By the 
emigration of some of their members, 
a branch of the body has been esta- 
blished in the United States; and it is 
renerally imagined, that the unfavour- 


able reports of one of the members of 


this body (as published in ‘Sketches 
of America,” by H. B. Fearon,) chiefly 
prevented the expatriation of the chief 
part, if not the whole, of this religious 
community. Their publications, con- 
sidering the limited extent of this 
body, have been somewhat numerous. 
During the four years 1811, 12, 13, and 
14, they published monthly, “ the 
Free-thinking Christians’ Mavazine, 
intended for the promotion of rational 
religion and free enquiry.” And in 
the year 1823 they re-commenced, and 
are how continuing, a periodical pub- 
lication, under the title of “the Free- 
thinking Christians’ Quarterly Regis- 
ter,” witch they describe as being 
“designed to maintain the pure prin- 
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ciples of Christianity against priest- 
craft, orthodoxy, and_ infidelity.” 
Amongst their works we notice a 
revisal of their laws, under the title 
of “the Church of God, its Constitu- 
tion, Government, and Laws, scleeted 
from the New Testament, London, 
1814;” also, ** Evidences of Revealed 
Religion on a new and original plan, 
being an Appeal to Deists on their 
own principlesof argument, by Samuel 
Thompson,” a work which has been 
several times reprinted, and which has 
been pronounced, even by those who 
were adverse to their body, as one of 
the ablest defences of Christianity 
which has issued from the press. 

Not professing to enter into minutia 
with regard to a comparatively limited 
sect like the present, I would only 
observe, that their course has been 
chiefly marked by an unmixed and 
undeviating opposition to the existence 
of a priesthood, or the employment of 
exclusive teachers, whether paid or 
otherwise. They profess in all reli- 
gious matters to be guided by reason 
and the Scripture only, to acknow- 
ledge no head of the Church but Jesus, 
and to resist every kind of spiritual 
usurpation and tyranny. From_ this 
spirit has arisen their opposition to the 
religious part of the marriage cere- 
mony, as by law established. The mem- 
bers of this body have, when married, 
been in the habit of presenting pro- 
tests personally to the minister at the 
altar, against the interference of the 
priest and certain parts of the cere- 
mony; and accounts of many extraor- 
dinary scenes, which have in conse- 
quence taken place, are before the 
public.* The only place in the metro- 
polis in which this body publicly 
deliver their sentiments, is at their 
Meeting-house inthe Crescent, Jewin- 
street, Alderseate-street. 

A belief in the divine mission of 
Jesus, in his resurrection from the 
dead in confirmation of that mission, 
and a willingness to submit to his laws, 
are the only absolute and essential 
conditions of membership with this 
body. On all points of doctrine, the 
mind of the members is left free, and 
no creed or confession of faith is main- 
tained among them. Conviction, 

however, 


—————— 





* Sce particularly on this snbject, “ the 
Free-thinking Christians’ Quarterly Re- 
gister,” vol, 1. p. 292 
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however, they assert, is better calcu- 
lated than coercion to lead to unani- 
pinion ; and hence perhaps it 
is, that there prevails as great an 
avreement on doctrines and specula- 
five opinions among the members of 
this, as any other religious body. From 
a perusal of their works, Iam enabled 
to collect, that as a body they are 
avreed in the rejection of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the Calvinistic 
doctrines of the fall of man, the atone- 
ment, election, reprobation, &c. They 
contend that there is no Scriptural 
evidence in favour of the existence of 
cood or bad angels, or of the eternity 
of future punishment; they disbelieve 
the doctrine of an immortal soul, con- 
tending for the future resurrection of 
man from the dead by the power of 
God. They observe no outward forms 
orceremonies, and keep no religious 
days, or fasts, or festivals ; the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per they contend to be without Scrip- 
ture authority ; and even public social 
prayer and singing they discard in 
their mectings, contending that the 
prayer of the Christian should proceed 
from the heart, and be performed in 
private. They deny the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, as being a claim not 
made by the Seriptures themselves ; 
they admit, however, the divine autho- 
rity of the Prophets and Apostles, and 
receive their writings as the only 
authentic and best remaining evidence 
tous of what was pure and primitive 
Christianity. In a few words, they 
profess to believe in the existence of 
one only God,—in the divine Messiah- 
ship of Jesus,—in the eflicacy of re- 
pentance and of virtue of conduct. 
They defend Christianity as a “ rea- 
sonable service,” and contend that the 
happiness or misery of an eternal life 
hereafter will be caused and regulated 
by the degree of character and virtue 
hich is produced and called into being 

ll the present stage of our existence. 
{n points of discipline, it would ap- 
pear, from the information which they 
“the siven the world, that the body of 
sheen a are even 
tien,” te far than in matters of doc- 
God as : 89 consider the Church of 
levers Seen assembly or family of be- 
allowed. mam pier the world, and 
nour and wieiies exclusively the ho- 
father. oe be calling God their 
it Would apnen, = recent teaching, 
an idea thee ar that they entertained 
") ‘hat Christianity is not strictly 


mity of © 
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anew dispensation; as they contend, 
that, from the time of Abraham down- 
wards, there has been but one church 
or family of God. In the same spirit, 
all the branches existing at the same 
time are regarded as but one church 
or body, such branches communi- 
cating and corresponding with each 
other, with a degree of closeness of 
union, which they illustrate by Scrip- 
tural allusions to the members of the 
human body. ‘The spiritual and tem- 
poral business of each branch is con- 
ducted by an elder and by deacons ; 
these being elected by the body, and 
the term of office limited. Their 
churches have no appointed or exclu- 
sive teachers; at their meetings for 
religious improvement, which are at- 
tended by members and _ proposed 
meinbers only, all have équally the 
right to speak and teach, by “ giving 
a word of exhortation.” They profess 
to carry the strict principles of religion 
and church discipline into the most 
private concerns of the lives of their 
members; to aid which purpose, their 
body is divided into classes, with pre- 
sidents, &c. The chief causes of 
expulsion they state to be,—Ist. A 
disbelicf in the truth of Christianity. 
2d. Immoral conduct not repented of. 
And 3d. Disobedience to the laws, 
authority, and commands, of the 
Church, as expressed by Jesus, in 
Matthew xviii. v. 17. Loud complaints 
have been made by some of the expel- 
led parties of the strictness with which 
their principles have been enforced, 
the more especially as this body inva- 
riably acts upon the principle, that in 
all cases of discipline, and every public 
religious act, the individual will is ac- 
countable to, and must be controlled 
by, the collective authority. ‘This strict- 


_ness of discipline has been assigned as 


the chief reason why so few of the 
numerous attendants at their public 
meetings are found to join in close 
communion with the body. 

Their instruction to the public 
(which is carried on separately from 
the meetings of the Church,) is by 
means of speakers appointed by the 
Church for that especial purpose ; they 
attend without pay, use no pulpit or 
peculiar garb, and simply state those 
views and opinions of the body which 
they are specifically appointed to ex- 
plain to the world. Judging from their 
public acts, this body would appear to 
be zealous for the interests of revealed 
religion ; and it is not a little “om 

that 
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that, whilst the orthodox will scarcely 
allow them the claim of being Chris- 
tians, they themselves should elaim 
to be “the only true church of God ;” 
and that their public opposition should 
be directed in a striking degree against 
those very, sects with whom it is com- 
mon to confound them, namely, Dezsts 
and Unitarians, as will best appear 
from a perusal of their “* Evidences of 
Revealed Religion,” and their ‘* Plea 
fur the Unity of the Church.” F. 
—f— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the CULTIVATION of the WHITE SIN- 
GLE vopPy, for the PRODUCTION of 
OPIUM; with the MODE of CUTTING, 
COLLECTING, and DRYING; by JOHN 
BATES, of KETTERING. 

HE inducement for publishing 

this Treatise,* was from reading 
several paragraphs in the newspapers 
of last year, describing the beneficial 
effects of cultivating the white single 
poppy, for the production of opium, by 
the employment it would cause in the 
management and collecting it, and the 
great profit that would arise there- 
from, after paying the labourers for 
managing and collecting the same; one 
of which paragraphs was inserted in 

one of the newspapers for June, 1822, 

which stated that the cultivation of the 

white poppy was perfected, and that 
opium of the greatest purity, and equal, 
if not superior in its medicinal proper- 
ties to the best Turkey opium, was 
vbtained, which sufficiently showed 
that this country need no longer be 
indebted to Turkey for a drug of the 
utmost importance; and stated, the 
consumption of the article in Great 

Britain was sufficient to employ from 

50 to 70,000 people during the period 

required for its cultivation. 

The writer of this Treatise, expect- 
ed to have seen the whole process 
described in some publication, to give 
an opportunity to those who might 
wish to make a trial of its cultivation, 
and judge of the benefit and employ- 
ment that might arise therefrom; but, 
not being able to get that information, 
he commenced a trial of it in his gar- 
den, and by his own experience, from 
the quantity and quality of the opium 
he procured, he believes that it will be 
a very profitable concern to the grower, 
and afford very considerable employ- 
ment to a great number of persons 

* It is sold separately by Dash, of Ket- 
fering, and illustrated by engravings, 
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required for the management and col- 
lecting of it; and recommends garden- 
ers in particular to give it a trial, as 
he believes no vegetable which js 
grown in a kitchen garden will produce 
them so much in value, at the same 
rate the small piece of ground pro- 
duced which he planted. An acre of 
ground would have produced 12 Ib. of 
solid opium, worth from 32s. to 40s. per 
Ib.: say at 36s. would be 21/. 12s,; 
there is also the seed, which is very 
considerable, and a decoction may be 
obtained from the remaining capsule, 
and also the poppy straw, which makes 
vood manure ; all of which articles to- 
gether would make an amount proba- 
bly not to be exceeded by any article 
of produce on one acre of ground. 

It must be observed, that there isa 
great deal of art required in the cut- 
ting, to do it well, so as not to injure 
the plant; this he found very difficult at 
first, which obliged him to get a kind of 
stecl cutter made, and with which he 
managed very well, and recommends 
it to allbeginners. As the cut should 
only be made through the first skin, 
using the cutter sideways will prevent 
iis being made too deep, which it is 
very necessary to avoid, because, if it 
is cut through to the seed, it injures 
the plant, as is sure to be the case 
more or less in practising at first, but 
with attention it may be easily avoided. 
And for collecting, he tried several 
kinds of instruments, but found none 
equal to quills. ‘The cutting and col- 
lecting may be done by boys from 
eight to ten years of age, as the plants 
do not grow more than four or five feet 
high, and the process a very light one, 
only requiring quickness; and _ the 
manner of drying the opium will be 
found very easy, as afterwards de- 
scribed ; as by that method of manage- 
ment a good article was produced, 
which will appear by the following cer- 
titicate :— 


“I certify that I have examined the 
opium grown and gathered by Mr. John 
Bates, and believe it to be of a very good 
quality.” SamMuEL Munn, 

Druggist. 

Kettering, Aug. 15, 1823. 

And, to give an opportunity to any per- 
son who may wish to make a trial of 
its growth, he also encloses the head 
of a poppy, containing seed, from 
which opium has been gathered, and 
by which the mode of cutting will be 
more clearly seen, 

The 
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The produce will depend, in a great 
neasurc, upon the kind of ground used 
re the purpose, which will be found 
practice ona small scale ;-and the 
writer has no doubt, that, by attending 
to the method afterwards described, 
any person, by one trial, may obtain 
equally a5 good an article as he has 
done ; which will be an encouragement 
to pursue their success, by cultivating 
ona larger scale another year, as, by 
this means, ina few years, the whole of 
the consumption in Great Britain may 
he grown on its own soil. 

Kind of ground to sow upon.—The 
white single poppy will grow upon 
almost ali kinds of garden ground, and 
alsoupon good dry arable ground: the 
better the land is manured, the larger 
and stronger the crop. 

Sowing.—About the latter end of 
February, if the weather should be 
open and dry, or as early after as pos- 
sible, either broadcast or drilled. If 
broadcast, the seed should be lightly 
raked in, but not deep, as it will come 
up the quicker ; and, if drilled, the fur- 
rows should be about eight inches 
asunder, and about one inch and a half 
deep, and then levelled with the back 
ofarake, or any other thing that will 
answer the same purpose; as, at the 
distance above stated, there will be 
suflicient room for the person to go be- 
tween the rows to thin them out when 
they begin to grow up. 

Thinning out.—When the plants 
have grown to the height of about five 
or six inches, it will be necessary to 
thin them out, which is to be done by 
leaving only one every eight inches; if 
they are left nearer, the plants will be 
Very weak, and the produce little; 
but, if kept at the above distance of 
cight inches, the plants will be strong 
and produce well, and there will be 
room enough for the collectors to go 
between them fur that purpose. 

Cutting.—It must be observed, that 
the shell of the poppy head, when 
stewing, is not thicker than a common 
in with which Ictters are sealed: 
Nie eae and an inner skin, 
tlikiteinee p- Visa kind of white pithy 
aah het ” rough W hich the veins 
i psenine the opium; and in 
cut he outer skin should only be 

“ “rough, but never both, if it can be 
avoided. About the beginnine f Jul 
the plants begin to fl S get le se J 
the petals fall oir : ower, and when 
commenced, for wh, “ cutting must be 
tee from which choose a day as 

ind or rain as possible, as 
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the wind would cause the plants to 
strike against each other, and shake off 
the opium which is to be collected, and 
the rain would mix with it, and a great 
part would be lost in that way; Lut, 
avoiding those evils, iake the cutter in 
the right hand, and place the thumb of 
your left hand upon the top of the 
poppy, holding the stem between the 
two fore fingers of the left hand, begin 
to cut round it for the first time, making 
about six or eight incisions, In a 
sloping or arched direction, across the 
veins from which the opium issues, 
which will be the case immediately 
alter the incisions are made, and will 
appear in large creamy drops. ‘The 
perpendicular mode of cutting will not 
do, but the above method will be found 
to answer well; cut about ten or fifteen 
plants at atime, taking care not to cut 
too deep, as before mentioned. 

Collecting.—Take the instrument for 
collecting, and begin to scrape up from 
the bottom of the incision, from that 
side where there appears to be the 
most run out, and so proceed until the 
whole which has been cut be col- 
lected, and deposit it in a gallipot, or 
what is found most convenient for that 
purpose ; and, at the end of each day, 
put all that has been collected upon a 
dish or plate, or something that is shal- 
low ; and with a palette knife, or com- 
mon dinner knife, work it up together, 
and set it in a dry place, where the sun 
can shine upon it, either in a summer- 
house or house-window; and the first 
day it will turn to a light brown co- 
lour, and, by being exposed to the sun, 
it will, in a few days, become of a 
resiny consistence, and a deep brown ; 
it will also become harder the more it 
is exposed. 

Second cutting.—The piants will 


bear cutting five or six times, which 


may be done every day or two, in the 
same manner as before described, only 
taking care that the cut be not made 
in the same place, but as near the 
former one as possible; and so on with 
the collecting and gathering, as before 
described, until they will yield no 
more, when the plants may be pulled 
up, and the capsules cut for the seeds ; 
and the straw when laid together will 
make good manure. 

This is all the process required for 
producing that valuable article opium, 
which every gardener and farmer may 
grow by the directions here given. 

Since the writer has finished his 


little harvest of the poppy, he has had 
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the pleasure of seeing a statement in 
the Philanthropic Gazette, of the 13th 
of August, by cultivators of the same 
article on a larger scale, and, consider- 
ing it a useful one, has inserted a copy 
of it:— 

“Messrs. Cowley and Staines, of 
Winslow, Bucks, have cultivated poppies 
for opium with much success. In 1821, 
they produced 60lbs. of solid opium, 
equal to the best Turkey, from rather less 
than four acres and 1 half; the seed was 
sown in February, came up in March, aad 
the gathering commenced in the latter end 
of July, when the poppies had lost their 
petals, and were covered with a bluish 
white bloom, By horizontal incisions, 
opium was procured from them daily, 
until the produce would no longer bear 
the expense ; 97 lbs. 1 oz. were obtained 
for 31l, 11s, 2td., which, when properly 
evaporated, yielded 60 lbs. of dried opium. 
‘The poppies stood till they became yellow, 
about the middle of August; they were 
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then pulled, and laid in rows on the jand, 
and when dry, seeds were got from them 
amounting to 30 cwt. which was expected 
to yicld 714 gallons of oil. The oil-cake 
was used with great advantage in feeding 


[ March 1, 


cattle. From the capsule, from which 
the seed is obtained, an extract may be 
got by cold water, eight grains of which 
are equal to one of opium, an acre pro- 
ducing 80 Ibs. of it; and the poppy straw, 
when laid in the yard in a compact heap, 
makes excellent manure. 

The guantity of opium consumed in this 
country annually is about 50,000 Ibs., 
which could be easily raised in many 
parts, where there is dry land and a super- 
fluons population: on the moderate calen- 
lation of ten peunds per acre, 5000 acres 
would be sufficient, which would employ 
about 50,000 people, such as are not cal- 
culated for common agricultural labour, 
and at a time when there is scarcely any 
other labour for them, viz. between hay- 
time and harvest.” 
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NOTICE of the late M. DELAMBRE, PER- 
PETUAL SECRETARY of the MATHEMA- 
TICAL CLASS in the INSTITUTE of 
FRANCE, PROFESSOR of ASTRONOMY in 
the COLLEGE of FRANCE. 

N DELAMBRE was born at 

. Amiens, in September 1749, 
Whiie he was pursuing his studies at his 
native place, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from F’rance left vacant several of the 
professorships in the College, and these 
vacancies were filled by professors sent 
from Paris. Among these was the 

Abbé Delille, a Repeater of Syntax in 

the College of Beauvais, who had 

already attempted to translate the 

Georgics of Virgil. The citizens of 

Amiens, who were attached to the in- 

terests of the Jesuits, refused to admit 

the new professors into their society, 
and Delille was thus Icft to associate 
only with his pupils. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he soon distinguished De- 

Jambre ; and a friendship thus com- 

menced between the master and _ his 

pupil, which was afterwards renewed in 

Paris, and which terminated only with 

the life of the poct. 

Iu the year 1782, in the thirty-third 
of his age, M. Delambre became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated French 
astronomer Lalande, who, observing his 
aptitude for the study of astronomy, ad- 
vised him to devote his attention to that 
science. Influenced by this advice, he 
became the pupil of Lalande. who 








afterwards used to say that Delambre 
was his best work. One of the first 
papers published by Delambre was his 
account of the occultation of Venus on 
the 12th April, 1785, which appeared in 
the 3d volume of the Nova Acta Peiro- 
politana ; and in the same year he con- 
tributed to the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Berlin a dissertation on the 
elements of the solar orbit,—a subject 
which he afterwards pursued with such 
distinguished success. The greater 
number of our author’s papers, how- 
ever, were published in the Connaissance 
des Tems ; and, from 1788 to 1817, 
almost every volume was enriched with 
a valuable memoir from his pen. 

The discovery of the Georgium Sidus 
by Dr. Herschel in 1781, directed the 
attention of astronomers to the determi- 
nation of its orbit. In this new field, 
Delambre obtained great distinction. 
He constructed the most accurate tables 
of the motion of the new planet ; and, in 
1790, the prize given by the French 
Academy was awarded to him for these 
labours. In 1792, he obtained another 
prize for his Tables of the Satellites of 
Jupiter; and he soon afterwards pre- 
sented to the same learned body bis 
Tables of the Motions of Jupiter and 
Saturn. In consequence of these valu- 
able contributions to the science of 
astronomy, he was unanimously chosen 
a member of the Academy of Sciences 
in 1792. In the same year he was 
appointed, 
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appointed, along with oe samy — 
vty an arc of the meridian between 
Dunkirk and Barcelona, an operation 
“hich, though often interrupted by the 
events of the revolution, was finished in 
the most successful manner In 1795. An 
account of this great: undertaking he 
afterwards published in his Methodes 
Analytiques pour la determination dun 
‘Are du Meridien, one volume 4to. 1799, 
and in his Base du Systeme Metrique 
decimal, which appeared in three 
volumes quarto, from 1806 to 1814. 
These valuable works could not fail to 
obtain the highest approbation from the 
Institute; and accordingly that learned 
body decreed to him, in 1810, one of the 
decennial prizes which had been insti- 
tuted by Bonaparte. But, as the em- 
peror refused to deliver the prizes which 
he had himself established, Delambre 
obtained only the honour of its adjudi- 
cation. 

Previous to this measurement, the 
French academicians had not distin- 
vuished themselves in the practical 
parts of astronomy. Among the mem- 
bers of the Academy which were sent to 
measure an arc of the meridian in Lap- 
land, the Abbé Outhier is said to have 
hecn the only one of them who under- 
stood the method of taking correspond- 
ing altitades with the quadrant which 
was then used. ‘The results of the mea- 
surement were such as might have been 
expected, under such circumstances. 
Even Lagrange, whom Bonaparte used 
to call le Racine de la Geometrie, was so 
little acquainted with the practical part 
ofastronomy, that he requested Lalande 
to explain to him the use of the Zenith 
Sector and the Mural Quadrant. 

Delambre had therefore peculiar 
merit in executing, in so superior a man- 
er, the great trigonometrical operations 
which were entrusted to him; and he is 
cntitled also to the still higher praise of 
having set an example which has been 
lollowed by so many of the other 
Nations of Europe. In 1795, M. 
Delambre was appointed one of the 
meinbers of the Board of Longitude, and 
y member of the First Class of the Insti- 
— of France. When Bonaparte be- 
we First Consul, Delambre was 
ee fospector-General of Studies ; 
“wine rn. he organised tho 

~ “i : toulins in 1802, and that of 

nilected th oe i a manner which 

gence and : ughest credit on his intelli. 
nd good feelings. 

ae a upon the death of his pre- 
and friend Lalande, Delambre 
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was appointed Professor of Astronamy 
in the College of France. In this situa- 
tion, be found himself associated with his 
former master M. Delille, who had been 
appointed to the professorship of Latin 
Poctry. This eminent poet, who was 
now old and blind, was obliged to ap- 
point a deputy to discharge the duties 
of his office. In 1812, when he had 
been particularly indisposed, and when 
great fears had been entertained for bis 
life, he made an unexpected recovery, 
and resolved to give the first lecture at 
the opening of the course. Although 
the lecture did not begin till one o’clock, 
the doors of the lecture-room were 
closely beset so early as eleven, and the 
other professors found themselves de- 
serted. The crowd had become so great 
at twelve, that the soldiers who guarded 
the entrance were pushed from their 
places, and the crowd filled the lecture- 
room. On this interesting occasion, the 
old blind poet was led to the chair by 
his favourite pupil Delambre, and by 
M. Lefevre Gineau. 

In the year 1808, M. Delambre was 
appointed Treasurer of the Imperial 
University ; and upon the return of the 
Bourbon family, he was nominated in 
1814 a member of the Royal Council of 
Public Instruction, a place which he 
lost in 1815. 

At the creation of the Legion of 
ITonour by the Bourbons, M. Delambre 
Was made a member of that order. He 
was appointed Chevalier of St. Michacl 
in 1817; an Officer of the Legion of 
Hionour in 1821; and a long time belore 
he was created a Hereditary Chevalier, 
with a dotation, which was decreed as a 
national reward. In the midst of these 
honours, Delambre was carried off from 
his friends on the 19th of August, 1822, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. An 
cloge, fuli of eloquence and fine feeling, 
was pronounced over his tomb by Baron 
Cuvier, in the name of the Institute ; and 
a similar mark of respect was paid to his 
memory by the College of France and 
the Board of Longitude. 

The great extent of the labours of 
Delambre will be seca from the list of 
his writings which accompanies this no- 
tice ; but the full value of them can only 
be appreciated by those who are pro- 
foundly acquainted with the subjects of 
which they treat. ‘The services which 
he rendered to astronomical science, 
though not gilded with any brilliant 
discovery, possess a value far beyond 
those which are characterised princi- 


pally by their novelty. His Tables - 
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the Sun, and those of Saturn, the 
Georgium Sidus, and Jupiter and lis 

Satellites. are the result of immense la- 
hour, and are marked with a degree oi 


precision far beyond tiie expectations oi 


the most sanguine astronomer. His 
Traité @ Astronomie Theorique et Pra- 
tique, in three volumes, and his Histoire 
de tAstronomte Aacienne, in two 
volumes, his Hdéstoire de 0 Astronomie du 
Moyen Age, in vue volume, and the two 
first volumes of his Histoire de 0 Astrono- 
mie Moderne, are works of great judg- 
meut apd erudition, and will maintain 
their value as loug as the science of the 
heavens is cultivated. 

Tv a profound knowledge of scienes, 
Delambre added the rare accomplish- 
meut ina scientific man, a deep Know- 


{ March i. 


ledge of ancient and modern languages, 
Iie was 80 thoroughly oe with 
the Greck language, that he could 
speak it as fluently as his native tongue; 
ain it ts impossible to read his History 
of Ancient Astronomy, without ad. 
miring the advantages which tbis ac. 
quirement has given him over all the 
other historians of science. He also 
read English, Italian, and German, with 
fluency; and, though his erudition was 
principally directed to the purposes of 
science, yet he often relaxed from his 
severer labours in the study of Virgil, 
Jiomer, Plutarch, and Cicero. Jn his 
scientific character, Delambre was uni- 
versaily admired. In private life he 
displayed the most amiable dispositions. 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN, 
‘| NUS great man, ike Milton, wag a 
repu 


blican. In the dedication of 


his cele brated dialogue, “ De jure regni 
spud Scotos,” to bis ial James VI. 
(afterwards James [. of England,) he 
promises him, at a more convenient 
opportunity, to write a treatise “on the 
rights of kings ;” in the mean time, he 
presents him with one of the best pro- 


ductions ever penned “ on the rights of 


thre people.” 
MALHERDBE’S SON, 

2% young man who promised to be 
as eclebrated as lis father, having fallen 
in aduel, nothing could assuage {! ic de- 
spair of his afflicted parent, who actually 
challenged the madbdove r of his son, and 
was wiih great diffic ulty prevented from 
lighting him. On being reminded that 
bis adversary was not half his age, “ so 
much the better, (replied the coura- 
gcous old man,) Lam but half as valua- 
ble now as I was at his time of life: the 
risk is the refore less, and the glory will 
be wreater. 

EPITAPH TOR THE LAVE DUKE OF N. 
fu filth and dirt, though hich his birth, 
A human hog iiete rots in earth: | 
Whose hist’ ry’s told in this short placard ; 
He liv’d a beast, and died a blackguard. 


WILKES AND SMOLLETT. 

On the publication of Smollett’s 
History, and while the expunged pase 
sage, relative to the fitst indications of 
mental derangement in George the 
Third, was matter of public curiosity, 


Drs Smotlett and Shebhe are, and the 





celebrated whig Joha Wilkes, mei 
casually at the publishers. ‘These three 
prominent characters, between whom 
there subsisted little else than mere 
personal knowledge, entered into a con- 
versation on the subject of Smoilett’s 
recently published History, and its 
apparcutly «decided snecess ; which 
conversation was however managed, on 
the part of Wilkes, in his usual style, 
very gentlemanly, but sufficiently sati- 
rical. ‘The immediate topic was the 
horrible and brutal conduct of the re- 
publican soldier, who spat in the face 
of the royal martyr, in his passage to the 
scaffold. On this memorable example 
of Christian charity, Smotlett, after 
some feeling and rational observations, 
exclaims, * i lus to spit upon his anoint- 
ed sovereign!) Wilkes said, “ Why, 
doctor, your obser vations on such a 
ee fact are very just and appro- 
pria adding, with one of the choicest 
and pol poignant of his satirical grins, 
“but you might as wel! have left out the 
greasing: process.” Smoliett laughed 
he artily, replying, “ Pshaw ! pshaw ! 
Mr. Wilkes, you know I was_ not 
Writiug Roderick Random.” Sheb- 
beare preserved a suilen silence.—This 
was related to a friend by Smollett’s 
Widow, when under the necessity of 
Soleits ing ehar ity. 
PRESS“WARRANTS. 

During the inayoralty of Alderman 
Sainsbury, (iormerly the tobacconist on 
Lud: gate-hiil, ) the government happened 
to be su Idenly i in want of sailors. Press- 

warrants 









a es ee | ~~ —_— 


_/!- 


ih} 
carrants were consequently issued in 
-reat number for London and its vici- 
> and very earnest representations 
were made to induce the lord mayor to 
hack them. ‘Tbe antipathy of the citi- 
vens to the measure 1S well known: 
int ompatible with freedom, it must be 
nbyersive of independance ; and Sains- 


nit, 


bury of € 
jis authority. So much, however, were 
ihe government In want of the levy, that 
they sent the then lord chancellor, 
Taurlow, to see if he could reason or 
jorce the right hon. the chief magistrate 
into compliance. Sainsbury, however, 
was obdurate; the chancellor growled 
in vain. Two points were relied on: 
first, the proposition would surely dis- 
iract the city, then very quiet; and, 
secondly, the men could be effectively 
levied elsewhere. For some time they 
talked on vainly to an issue, when the 
chancellor rose, and, in his own rough 
way, exclaimed, “Ah, my lord, you 
may be a very good tobacconist, but 
you're no politician.” — And you, my 
lord, (retoried the citizen,) may be a 
very good lawyer and_ politician, but 
wwit're no gentleman.”—I do not know 
iat the parties shovk hands, when 
a further intimation from Sainsbury 
wed thernde chancellor rather abruptly 
tu step to the other side of the door. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Mrs. Rowe, of the Windmill public- 
house, Dartford, her mother, grand- 
lather, and great grandfather, were born 
in the same house as the above illustrious 
character; and she declared, that the at- 
traction to view the edifice was for many 
years so great, as to furnish her parent 
with very considerable assistance, in her 
pecuniary means, towards bringing up a 
uumerous young family; but that the in- 
‘cusity of curiosity was greatly abated 
upon the house undergoing, a few years 
previous to her mother’s death, consider- 
able repairs and alterations; viz. the great 
ont door was removed to make way 
of another, the staircase was turned in 
a diferent direction, and the old railing 
ll tront of the house was taken entirely 
away. Surely it was a sort of sacrilege 
'0 rob so interesting a temple of philo- 
ieee + hy portion of its original 
ns ah : rs, towe lixewise informed 
led go ‘mother, Mrs. Joceling, 
had once Row - a of recess, which 
UP Wiadow ? . ana = - manele 
‘zed Bible — al printed quarto- 
dampness i” much | injured through 

S$, 4 ny inside of which ap. 


ourse refused the signature of 
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pearcd the name of Sir Isaac Newton, 
written by himsclf. 
DODD AND BIRCH. 

Dodd the comedian was as eminently 
epicurcan as any brother of the sock: 
one object of his particular fancy was a 
black-pudding, made at that period, 
with his wonted felicity, by old Birch of 
Cornhill. ‘To his little shop of many 
sweets, Dodd often resorted of an eve- 
hing, just at the time the puddings 
came in hot from the baker's. 1 hap- 
pened to be there once, just as Dodd 
and the baker’s boy entered together : 
a few words of familiar civility were 
exchanged between him and the girl 
behind the counter, when old Birch 
made his appearance on the stairs in his 
dressing-gown. ‘ What, ho! vagrant, 
(cried he,) what honest act art thou here 
for?” “ Good, my master, (returned the 
other, after his theatrical fashion,) I 
wait one of thy excellent biack-pud- 
dings.” ‘Nay, dissolute, you whisper 
my maid: Sarah, girl, heed him not; his 
is no kith for thee. However, to bind 
iis favour, see he pays for one, but takes 
two.”—*“ Excellent, my master, (echoed 
the arch player,) my favour is bound; 
ani prithee sce me do thy bidding. 
Sarah, girl, heed me not: I pay for one, 
and put it in this pocket; but take two, 
and put them in the other pocket.” 
‘“ Vagrant and cheat, not so,” eried the 
oid confectioner; but the witty Dodd 
vanished in a moment with the three 
black-puddings. 

WINDSOR FOREST. 

It appears from the three reports laid 
before the House of Commons, that 
this forest was once of a much greater 
extent than at present. The truth per- 
haps is, that it was wrested by former 
princes, like New Forest, in large por- 
tions, from the subject, aud has since 


been privately apportioned to themselves 


in small lots by the adjoining propric- 
tors. The recent encroachments now 
claimed by the crown amount to about 
0200 acres. 

According to the inquisition and 
perambulations in the time of Charles I. 
it extends into the five hundreds of 
Ripplesmere, Cockham, Charlton, Mar- 
grave, and Soninge, comprehending the 
whole of some of them, and part only of 
others. The entire parishes within the 
forest are twelve in number; it extends 
also into parts of five others; it also con- 
tains fifteen principal manors, to which 
there are several subordinate or mesne 
ones. 

According to the survey taken, and 
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map constructed, in 1789, 1790, and 
i791, the whole quantity of land in the 
forest amounts to 59,600 acres. 


Acres. KR. P. 
OF which the enclosed pro- 
perty of the crown amounts 
PD GH STP OIES Cs 5,454 0 0 
Private enclosed property of 
individuals -+++ese--+-- -29,025 2 SO 





Total enclosed land.---54,480 1. 2 





Open wood fands on the 

wastes of different manors 2,230 0 28 
Open heaths and commous, 

the wastes of different 

MANOMs ee eereeeceeeees 622,933 0 SI 
Land covered with water +. 160 1 9 





Total open forest land 24,623 2 S6 





Encroachments enclosed by 

individtals from the diffe- 

rent wastes, but claimed 

by the CrOWD seeeeseeee 491 0 8 

Total «cccccrsesvees 59,600 0 9 

The under-keepers live in cottages, 
and the lodges are five in number :— 

1, Cranbourne Lodge, occupied by the 
late Duke of Gloucester, while Lord War- 
den, and since his death fitted up and 
completely repaired, It is at present te- 
nanted by the Hon. George Villiers, next 
brother to the Earl of Clarendon, by the 
special permission of his Majesty, he not 
holding any office within the forest. 

2, New Lodge, scarcely habitable, for 
the servants of her Highness Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester, appointed Ranger 
of New Lodge-walk for life, by letters 
patent, dated in 1798, 

3. Swinley Lodge, occupied by the 
master of the stag-hounds for the time be- 
ing, who is at the same time ranger and 
keeper of Swinley-walk, and circuitor 
bailiff and chief forester of Battels 
Bailwick. 

4. Bagshot Lodge, uninhabitable. 





The timber is) valued at only 
200,000/. of which, “ for want of care, 
a small portion only is applicable to 
naval purposes; the greater portion is 
now going rapidly to decay, and ought 
to be cut as soon as possible.’ There 
are now in the forest (1806-7,) about 
2230 acres on which trees are growing, 
but not a single sapling or growing 
young tree to succeed, 

The deer here, which are of the red 
kind, are diminished from more than 
1300, in 1731, to 318, at which num- 
ber they stood in 1806, by a return then 
made. Notwithstanding the ranges of 
24,628 acres of land, the deer, “au 
almost every walk of the forest, except 
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one, are all nearly starved ; many ac. 
tually dic of hunger :” it is added, “ an4 
the surviving does have not strength 
enough to rear their fawns. Food in 
winter is not attended to; the provi- 
sion made for that purpose is in every 
walk in the forest inadequate, and in 
one instance, that came accidentally to 
the knowledge of the Commissioners, 
perverted tu private advantage.” 

It is owing assuredly to this cireum- 
stance, that such depredations are 
made in the lands of the neighbouring 
proprietors and farmers ; sume of whose 
crops have been devoured in the course 
of a single night by a herd of red deer, 
the penalty to destroy which is very 
large. This circumstance induced a 
person, residing in the vicinity of the 
forest, to staie, “ that every decr hanted 
cost the commoners 1000/.” 

This tract of country has been praise’ 
hy one of our most correct poets, in 
numbers that will last when the deer 
have died away, and not a single tree 
shall remain. ‘ Pope’s Wood,” where 
he spent his juvenjle days, is at Binfield, 
about eleven miles from Windsut 
Castle. 

LA FONTAINE, 
Carried his good nature so far, as sonic- 
times to appear little better than a 
driveller to vulgar eyes. Being once 
confined to his bed by a very alarming 
disorder, an ecclesiastic, who came tv 
administer spiritual comfort, spoke with 
much energy and warmth respecting the 
duties of Christianity. His servant, 
who was present, thinking ber poot 
master did not comprehend a_ single 
word of all this, said,  Monstew", 1 
tourmentez pas ce pauvre homme ; il est 
plus béte que méchant.” 
EPITAPH BY MOUSTIER FOR BUFFON. 

Ici repose Bution, 

Il suffit que je le nomme. 

Tout leloge d’un grand homme 

Est renferme dans son nom. 

BOILEAU AND RACINE. 

These two men had frequent disputes 
with each other, which however were 
always amicably adjusted. HKacine 
Wishing one evening to impose his op! 
nion in-a matter of literature, Boilcat 
started up, and exclaimed, in a great 
passion, * iow can you imagine that 
f should adopt the decisions of a man 
whom I have frequently surprised read- 
ing “ Virgil Burlesqued !” 

SILAS DEANE. 

Governor Thicknesse, in ** A Year's 
Journey through the Pais Bas,” thus 
expresses himself, in respeet to that 
genticman, 














i324] 
centleman, 


ina postscript to one of his 
‘ps. Talking of thinking, I 
must tell you, that L have had many 
long and serious conversations here, 
with Mr. Silas Deane, a thinking man, 
4 sensible man, and, I think, a well- 
meaning man; but yet he has so con- 
rived it, that he cannot trust his person 
either in’ America, Trance, or Great 
Britain. He is a picce of a Scotchman,” 
was a schoolmaster in some Inferior 
‘own in America, the same where Betty 
Canning, of infamous menory, Was 
married toa simple man of small for- 
«ne. and where, Mr. Deane says, she 
was treated with that contempt due to 
an idle érapes, who told an idle story, 
not much more absuid than that told 
by Archibald Bower, and his escape 
om the Inquisition, twenty years be- 
ure." —2d edit. p. 297. 
CONDAMINE, 
Was a great stickler for inoculation. 
“Determine for yourselves, (cried he ;) 
but know, that Nature takes one in ten, 
and Art one in a thousand.” 
THE CEMETERY OF PARIS. 

When at Paris, I used often to stroll 
bevond the Barriére, and wander at 
dusk over the quarried heights of Mont- 
Martre. After a day of busy wonder 
aid tiresome curiosity, one may thus 
feel a little mental repose, listening to 
the sweeping flaps of the many mills 
which the cold breezes of the night set 
into commercial activity ; or secking to 
trace, by the fugitive rays of the widen- 
ing moon, one of the hasty trenches that 
were there sunk, diversely, as the Allies 
approached Paris, or to mark one of 
those rude mounds, here and_ there 
thrown over a few of the bodies that fell 
in the skirmishes of the day. I was 
Very fond of the Cimetiére, which lies a 
little lower, and like it far better than 
Pére la Chaise: it is an humbler haunt; 
hor idle art nor fashion have spoiled its 
religious effect. ‘The ground is uneven, 
—its arrangement neither formal nor 
particular; the trees droop unpruned 
and irregular; the flowers are fewer 
oop and the foot at times will 
shall i tag If I dic in Paris, I 
ie in Mont-Martre: indeed, one 
ill ae age to Iet land lie waste 
bniiedee “en iurch, were it not for the 

esson which that spot, so 

7 nt terreieeetiec 


os . . . = 
This is evidently a mistake. 
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solitary and so sacred, reads to every 
passenger. For the rude breast or cul- 
tivated mind, what can be more stirring 
than the feelings which spring from that 
mixture of man’s neglect and laxuriant 
nature?) The mouldering tomb and the 
green yard’s fertility edify and mend 
more than a saint’s voice could move. 
As [ entered the gate one night, there 
was a man fixedly bent over a recent 
tomb, on a little slope to the left. His 
figure was good, and emotion gave grace 
to his position, as he stood mourning in 
full dress. As I observed, an elderly 
man brushed by, and, with an earnest 
look, seemed to reproach my want of 
respect for the decency of grief. I 
bowed, and advanced. ‘“ Monsicur’s 
state, (he remarked, as in explanation, 
pointing backwards his thumb,) is in- 
deed deplorable: a few months ago, 
after a long and adverse suit of love, 
he was happy in the arms of a doting 
bride, and already his merit seems 
doomed to follow her beauty to the 
grave.” I sat awhile musing on astone, 
until the keeper’s loud voice roused me 
from the spot. At that dark hour, over 
a scene so lonely, bis voice sounded 
almost ominously: ‘‘ Exferme la porte, 
—Alors, alors, enferme.” In a mo- 
ment a pistol reported, and, as I hur- 
ried to the gate, I beheld the young 
widowcr’s bleeding form supported in a 
suldier’s arms. His brains dripped 
foully on the purity of the marbled 
tomb over which he had wept, and a 
pistol lay smoking at his feet. Already 
he struggled in the last agony of death. 
On the tomb was twined a wreath of 
the flower everlasting, over which 
flapped a paper inscribed with these 
verses -— 
Salut, reste sacréd’une trop chére epouse! 
Recois de tes vertus ce tribut so- 
lemnel : 
Pardonne, de ton sort si mon Ame est 
jalouse, 
C’est que la mort du juste est un calme 
etcrnel. Jeudi, 12 Jeuillet, 1821. 
Translation. 
Hail! most sacred remain of all life gave 
to love, 
One last deed of devotion my sad soul 
would prove ; 
And if jealous it pine, oh! forgive me its 
woes, 
You showed me, love, death was long last- 
ing repose. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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SONNET, 
TO GENERAL MINA. 
IKE some bright jewel amongst peb- 
L bles thrown, 
Or some fair glorious light shed o'er the 
sea, : 
When Nature wears her heaviest frowns, 
and lone 
Stands such choice centinel of safety 
To seme poor tempest-driv’n bark : so late, 
Vill’'d with exalted reverence, men did 
SC@y 
Mina! thouVator’s patriot, soul-star great, 
Light Spain,base-hearted land of infamy. 
But, free no more,— she wears the tyrant’s 
chain ; 
O, it doth fit her well! while proud on 
thee, 
Honor doth place her mantle without stain, 
While Fame depicts with “ admiration 
free,” 
How thou didst nobly scorn the French- 
man’s bribe, 
How thou didst glorions fight thy *blood- 
link’d foes beside. IENORT. 
Hawley, Kent. 
——— 
HOME anp irs REMEMBRANCES ; 
BY J. M. LACEY. 


Tits is the spot to mem’ry dear, 
‘That tells to me a pleasing story ; 
L’or here I shed my earliest tear, 
Here smil'd in childhood’s gayest glory. 


Here a fond mother’s gentle sigh 
iu fearful fondness o’er me flew ; 
And heve a father’s anxious eye 
Watch’d ev'ry feature as it grew. 
Here youth and manhood mark’d my form, 
And love my bosom first invaded : 
Now, tho’ I long have brav’d life’s storm, 
In fond remembrance uone are faded. 


Returning thus, when years have fled, 
Tho’ much of sorrow mingled in it; 
Tho’ mem’ry mourns o’cr friends long dead 


, . . , . . , 
Yet is it Feeling’s proudest minute. 


"The tree, the hill, the stream, the cot 
Where first my infant form was cherish'd, 
All bring to mind my former lot, 
Allcall back joys I thonght had perish’d. 


Contented with my trifling store, 

Here may I close my days in peace ; 
Here may I rest,—-my wand’rings o'er, — 
Pill lite, and all its cares, shall cease. 
—=—_— 

TO THE SEA-GULL. 
SWEET bird! that hov’rest o’er the deep, 
I love to hear thy wild wings beat, 
lo watch thee on the rocky shore, 
In search of tood—the waves explore ; 











* . thes as . , rene 
, The Villainous crew, called * the 
Army of the Faith.” 


Then seize exultingly thy prev, 

And on the winds scream far away ; 

Thon, from the craggy steep on high, 

Dart’st forth, with quick observant eye, 

Dost love to take thy dizzy flight, 

Where mortals shudder at the sight, 

Which to behold, with human ken, 

We dare not trust to look again. 

Thou fly’st along the roaring main, 

As tho’ it was the sunny plain, 

To farthest Kilda, where the waves 

Wash the wild shores of Hebrides. 

Ti’ imperial eagle, soaring high, 

Amidst the bright and radiant sky, 

With awful gaze of majesty, 

Can oticr not to Freedom’s shrine 

A richer offering than thine, 

Or yet can range more free than thice 

The boundless space ef liberty. 
Oct. 11, 1825. 

— 
ON NIGHT. 
Tis Night, and darkness boasts her sable 
reign, 
Save that the siars with twinkling 
aspects shine, 

Relieve the gloom that hovers o’er the plain, 
And fill this breast with extasy divine ; 
O may these joyous feelings still be mine, 

Not fill’d with pride and fell ambition vain, 

And all in silence, save the distant bell, 

That rings some soul’s departed funeral 

knell. 

Ah! from this heart how soon have flown 

its joys,— 
Gone like the bright beams of the noon- 
tide sun; 

No gentle pleasure this sad heart employs, 
Altho’ its mad career has scarce begun: 
In truth I wishits fickle course was done, 

Disgusted with the world’s unmeaniug 

toys, 

Which strive to lure me from the paths of 

right, 

And then desert me to the shades of Night. 


Yes, Night is soothing to a sick’ned mind, 
Sicken'd by Flattery’s delusive pow’, 
Fit only fer the weaker part of womankind, 

Who love its gentle influence for an hour, 
Till by it all their virtue we devour. 
But Night restores the vigor of my mind, 
When, from the hated race of man set 
free, 
I chaunt my evening’s notes like nightin- 
gale on tree. 


J.S.H. 


AcumetT HAFEZ. 
Queen-street, Finsbury. 
——— i 
THE PARSON AND THE MILLER; 
BY J. R. PRIOR. 
Now Parson Rednose, overfed and jolly, 
A tamous fellow! 
Thought he could drive off melancholy 
By keeping mellow ; 
‘That 
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‘3, to smoke, to drink, an ‘ 
With kindred souls, of this and that, 
On weekdays, and e’en Sundays holy. 


The rural sports were his delight, 
om tof the chace 
The foremost of the c " ah 
Jaan rein to leap, or kept it tight 
As clever : 
As huntsman, or a minister in place ; 
And, tho’ he chane’d to tumble now and 
then, ey 
Quickly he’d mount, and ‘“Tally-ho!” again. 


Howe’er, one summer’s evening, he 
Had pocketed his fee, 
And fill’d his spacious skin 
With many a draught of liquor strong, 
And sang he many a song — 
(Of course *twas not a sin): 
“For parsons love, (said he,) . 
Tho’ preaching oft, and fasting, 
In mirth’s abodes to be 
For everlasting.” 
And, like a valiant sot, 
He stagger’d as he man’d his steed, 
And upwards got, 
To have a few hours’ fishing in the mead, 


Thro’ hedgy lanes, with tackle dangling 
down, 
The horse’s heels were often upward 
thrown, 
(This rais’d a heavy frown,) 
For Smiler was to wincing prone, 
But to the river they repair, 
Aud “ brother, Bob,” do’st think? 
tednose must fish npon his mare, 
And mare, forsooth, must drink, 


Beneath a willow-tree they tugg’d, 
The mare was sober, but her rider mugg’d; 
Holding the bit betwixt her lip, 
Sle forward thrust her neck to sip, 

And over roil’d the lump of clay, 
Hlounce like a porpus in the wave ; 

His hat and wig both swam astray,— 
Hein a watery grave. 


But thither came a miller with his net, 
A merry wag was he: 
save me !” the parson cried. ¢ Not yet,’ 
, The miller bray’d with glee ; 
‘hen, with his shoulders circling round, 
_ he threw 
ae het upon the amphibious fish, 
And, with a skilful purpose, drew 
_ allis mouster shoreward for a dish. 
od bless you!” cried the parson. ‘ Yes,’ 
The miller said, 
And shook his head ; 
‘I guess! 
ut, ere you land, my tythes let free.’ 
tal What ! nothing less!” 
n 0. Or perish thou for me.” 
-, Parson cried, “ Forgiven!” 
Reh ts toc, for heaven.) 
an > quoth the miller with his prize, 
The oe tugging, turning up his eyes, 
Jot hie a’ and gasp’d for breath, 
Mo 4 fish near death ; 
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And many a benediction stole 


. Forth from his grateful soul. 


The miller, nodding his assent, 
Declar’d it wisely meant ; 
And, with a careful duty, led 
The parson and his mare, 
A yielding pair, 
Home to the vicarage and bed. 
i 
ODE TO VENUS. 
Hai! ye bright waves, that fair Cytherea 
lave, 
From whence, in pomp of youth and 
loveliness, 
With fragrant roses crown’d, 
Thou, heavenly goddess, rose ; 


Thine haliow’d birth, in strains melodious, 
Tritons, on argent pinions, hov’ring sung, 
Smooth as the lay which floats 
From lone Pierian shades ; 


When, high enthron’d upon the eternal 
skies, 
Nighit’s gentle regent her effulgence pales, 
While ’neath embow’ring groves, 
Thy tender vot’ries roam, 


By thee encharm’d, the rash adventurous 
youth, 
With martial ardor, flies to fields where 
Fame, 
’*Mid shadowing trophies, speeds 
Her blood-fraught dire career, 


Yet not for thee, oh Fame! his bosom 
burns, 
Nor for the garland honors of thy brow, 
Nor all the gay parade 
Thy favour’d followers prize : 
But love, delightful love, invites him on,— 
A softer flame his throbbing heart pervades; 
And thine extatic smile, 
A war’s fatigue repays; 
The simple carle, who from his plains 
ne'er stray’d, 
Ofv’ times reclines beside the brawling 
brook, 
And in the silent hour 
Hymns his desires to thee. 


While Hesper laves in dew his pearly light, 
And music, borne on wings of gossamer, 
Tn sweet impassion’d notes, 
Entrance his list’ning ear; 


Oh bliss supreme’s his lot with her to dwell, 
Whose virtuous mind, whose unaffected 
grace, , 
Adorns life’s cheequer'd scenes, 
And turns its tears to smiles, 


Enchanting power! oh grant my early song, 
Thy warbling voice, thy softly thrilling 
sway, 
To win the nymph I love, 
Thy liquid numbers give. 


And when the morn, from amaranthine 
couch, 
O’er the horizon sheds her vermeil light, 
Again the Muse shall raise 
Her orisons to thee. 
Manchester, CASSRIN. 
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NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONs, 


~~ 


To James Giapstoxs, of Liverpool, 
ironmonger; fort nereasing theStrength 
of Timber. 

‘@ R. G’s method of increasing the 
N strength of timber intended to 
be used in the construction of bridges, 
beams, raliers, and roofs of buildings, 
is by trussing and combining them to- 
rether in the following manner. For 
constructing bridges, he places lon- 
citudinally, and joins together, by 
means of iron fastenings, as many 
pieces of timber as will be necessary 
to reach from one abutment or pier to 
another; the ends of which he pro- 
perly secures, and draws the timber so 
connected to the tension or tightness 
ho desires, forming thereby a catena- 
rian curve between the piers or abut- 
ments; and, according to the width of 
the road or way he desires to make, he 
places as many of these combined 
timbers parallel to each other, and on 
the same plane, as he thinks neces- 
sary. From the joints of each timber 
so connected,’ he suspends other tim- 
bers of various lengths, to the lower 
ends of which he secures horizontal 
timber, in order to form the road- 
way. For the purpose of constructing 
beams, rafters, and other parts of 
buildings, he takes three pieces of 
timber, all of them the required length 
and scantling, and places them cither 
close together, side by side, or a little 
distance apart; and at the ends of the 
two outermost he cuts dove-tails, to fit 
into corresponding mortises, cut into 
and near the ends of two short cross 
picces, through the middle of each a 
powerful screw having been placed. 
He then subtends the middle timber, 
by means of the screws acting on the 
ends (previously prepared with iron) 
of the middle timber, which causes the 
two ende-pieces to belly, and press upon 
the ends of the two outside timbers, 
thereby causing them to rise or camber 
upwards in the middle. He then 
wedges up the ends of the middle tim- 
ber (or the screws may be leftin), and 
proceeds to brace the three timbers in 
their places. 

— 

To JouN Frost, of Finchley, builder ; 
for anew Method of casting or con- 
structing Foundations, Piers, Walls, 
Ceilings, Arches, Columns, &c. 

This invention consists in casting or 
constructing foundations, &c. so that 


the same may be finished at once in 
their places as the work proceeds; for 
which purpose, Mr. F-. first constructs 
moulds in convenient Sizes, either of 
wood, metal, or other substances, with 
a finished face, either plain or enrich. 
ed, exactly the reverse or counterpart 
of the work designed to be executed; 
which moulds are to be firmly fixed by 
the means of proper supports and 
braces, as their intended situations 
may require, so as to bound exactly 
the surface or the part of the surface 
of the intended work; and all void 
spaces through which the materials to 
be used in the work can ooze, must 
be stopped with putty or other soft 
substance. He makes as few of the 
moulds answer the purposes of the in- 
tended work as he possibly can, by 
removing them as the correspondent 
pa~ts of the work become set and soli- 
dified, and refixing them in the other 
parts of the work in progressive conti- 
nuation, as the nature of it will permit. 
He divides the surface of a circular 
ceiling or arch into parallel compart- 
ments, extending from abutment to 
abutment. He also divides or sub- 
divides domes or spherical ceilings 
into compartments, and uses three or 
more moulds at a time for similar 
compartments ; and, when the corres- 
pondent paris of the work, supported 
by their surface, become set and solidi- 
fied, he removes the middle mould 
only, and refixes it in continuation, as 
before described. 

Mr. F. also divides or subdivides 
the surface of ceilings into compart- 
ments, with iron ribs (such ribs being 
strong enough to support flooring or 
roofing when required), the bottom 
parts thereof being furnished with 
small rims or mouldings to receive and 
support the compartments of the ceil- 
ings. The face of each mould must, 
before it be used, be covered or smear- 
ed over with some substance which 
will prevent any adhesion thereto of 
the materials to be used in the con- 
Struction of the work, and which sub- 
Stance will not act chemically either 
upon the materials or the moulds; for 
example, when plaster of Paris or 
prepared gypsum is used for the face 
of the work, he uses grease or oil; 
when other quick-setting calcarcous 
cements are used, fine linen or other 
cloth, or paper, or thip glue, or thick 

size 
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pet | suffered to cool 
wo applied warm, and suffered to co 
sefore. the mould be used. The ro- 
quired works are then formed by using 
hard and durable substances imbedded 
in such calcareous cements as will set 
uickly and without shrinking, and 
will harden in a short period. For 
ceilings and cornices and their enrich- 
ments, which require a fine face, he 
mixes as quickly as possible a small 
quantity of plaster of Paris with water 
to a creamy consistence, and instantly 
applies a thin coat with a soft brush to 
the face of the mould, fixed and pre- 
pared for use as aforesaid ; and in the 
mean time another small quantity of 
plaster or other cement having been 
quickly tempered with water to the 
consistence of mortar, he applies it 
with a trowel as a thicker coat at the 
back of that first applied with a brush, 
and then instantly fills up the body of 
the work with cement, in which bricks, 
tiles, or squared stones, are intro- 
duced in regular courses; or in which 
bricks, tiles, stones, clean-worked 
gravel, ballast, or shingle, or other 
hard and durable substances, are in- 
troduced, and heterogeneously incor- 
porated; but in such manner that the 
cement may be in sufficient quantity to 
retain the distinguishing properties 
before cnumerated. 

For walls, columns, pilasters, and 
other enrichments to buildings, the 
cement is to be tempered with water 
to the consistency of thin mortar, and 
applied and supported with a trowel 
to the prepared face of the mould, and 
the body of the work instantly formed 
as before described; and after the 
moulds are removed, and the cement 
has acquired firmness without being 
too hard, he removes any little ine- 
quality of surface, and, smoothing the 
same with a trowel or handfloat, uses 
Water and a little tempered cement 
when necessary, in the manner plas- 


tered Surfaces of walls are usually 
finished, 


i te 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 


Jon Slater, of Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
autiee, for improvements in the ma- 
“unery or apparatus to facilitate or im- 
Prove the operation of cutting or grinding 
aan Cotton from off the surfaces of 
or “ a cloths, kerseymeres, cotton cloths, 

ixtures of the said substances, and for 
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taking or removing hair or fur from skins. 
— Nov, $2, 1823. 

‘Thomas Todd, of Swansea, South Wales, 
organ-builder, for his improvement in pro- 
ducing tone upon musical instruments of 
various descriptions.—Nov. 22. 

Samuel Brown, of Windmill-street, 
Lambeth, Surrey, for his engine or instru- 
ment for effecting a vacunm, and thus pro- 
ducing powers by which water may be 
raised and machinery put in motion.— 
Dec. 4. 

Archibald Buchanan, of Catrine cotton- 
works, for a certain improvement in ma- 
chinery heretofore employed in spinning- 
mills in the carding of cotton and other 
wool, whereby the top cards are regularly 
stripped and kept clean by the operation 
of the machinery without the agency of 
hard labour.—Deec. 4. 

Josiah Parkes, of Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, for a certain method of manufac- 
turing salt.—Dec., 4. 

George Minshaw Glascott, of Great 
Garden-street, Whitechapel, brass-founder, 
and Tobias Michell, of Upper Thames- 
street, for their improvements in the con- 
struction or form of nails to be used in or 
for the securing of copper and other 
sheathing on ships, and other purposes,— 
Dec. 9. 

Thomas Horne the younger, of Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire, brass-founder, for 
certain improvements in the manufacture 
of rack pulleys in brass or other metals.— 
Dec. 9. 

William Furnival, of Droitwich, salt- 
manufacturer, and Alexander Smith, of 
Glasgow, master-mariner, for their im- 
proved boiler for steam-engines and other 
purposes.— Dec, 9. 

Sir Henry Heathcote, of No. 23, Surry- 
street, Strand, for his improvement of the 
stay-sails generally in use for the purpose 
of intercepting wind between the square 
sails of ships and other sqnare-rigged ves- 
sels.—Dec. 13, 

Jarvis Boot, of Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturers, for his improved apparatus to be 
used in the process of singeing lace and for 
other purposes.—Dec, 13. 

Pierre Jean Baptist Victor Gosset, of 
Queen-street, Haymarket, who, in conse- 
quence of a communication made to him 
by a certain foreigner residing abroad, is 
in possession of an invention of a combina- 
tion of machinery for producing various 
shapes, patterns, and sizes, from metals or 
other materials capable of receiving an 
oval, round, or other form.—Dec. 18. 

*,* Copies of the specifications, or further 
notices of any of these inventions, will be 
inserted free of expense, on being transmiticd 
to the Editor, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


— 


SOCIETY of ARTS. 
Description of an Apparatus for con- 
verting a Ship's Boat into a Life 

Boat; by Wenxry GORDON, esq. 

Capt. RN. 

YBNHE late shipwrecks that have hap- 
pened, and the number of lives 
which bave been lost, owing to the dan- 
ger attending boats approaching a 
wreck in a gale of wind, with a bigh sea 
on, when they are not previously or ex- 
pressly built or prepared for so perilous 
an enterprise, clearly prove the urgent 
necessity of adopting some means that 
may be found adequate to the accom- 
plishment of so important an object. 

The writer of this having paid some 
attention to the subject, and being tho- 
roughly convinced that itis one of the 
greatest moment, has visited two ports 
(Bristol and Rye) where life-boats are 
kept, and has attentively examined 
them, and found them both so ponderous 
and so constructed, that he did not 
approve of cither. He objects to the 
first, because an air-tight locker is one 
of the buoyant principles; to the other, 
because it was so very heavy that it 
must take a great many men to launch; 
to obviate, therefore, all these difficul- 
tics, and to make this kind of boat an 
appendage to every ship, whether mer- 
chant or man of war, be has drawn up 
the present observations, and submitted 
the accompanying draught, with a view 
to its being inspected by the Society of 
Arts, &ec. confident that it will be 
found to answer, because it bas been 
submitted to experiment by the in- 
ventor, Who, on the 6th and 7th of 
December last, caused a boat at Mill- 
bank to be totally submerged, got into 
her in this situation, and floated. The 
buoyant principle was proportioned only 
for his weight; but the boat would have 
as easily floated with fifty persons or 
more on-board, had the buoy been pro- 
portionably augmented ; thus proving 
beyond a doubt, that the theory hereafter 
explained answers a practical purpose, 
even in the most extreme case, 

As simplicity and lightness of weight 
are the two principles on which the plan 
now presented is founded, it requires 
little reasoning to show how very essen- 
tially such a principle recommends 
itself to seafaring purposes, it being an 
indispensable requisite that a boat 
should not be one ounce heavier than is 
necessary, in order that she may be as 





portable as possible for hoisting in and 
out-board; and for being sent in the 
highest sea and the heaviest gale, to take 
up a drowning man, when fallen from 
the top-sail-yard, erther by day or 
night. 

The model of the boat in this draught 
is calculated to row six oars, which, 
with a coxswain and midshipman = 
eight men, triple this, = twenty-four, 
being the full complement of men sucha 
boat can contain, and then there will be 
scarcely room for the rowers to pull 
freely. ‘The buoy is composed of prime 
Spanish cork, and consists of eight 
pieces or rows, each piece being a foot 
longer than that tmmediately below it.* 
The pieces are connected to each other 
by strong cord, thus producing a degree 
of flexibility in the triangle suflicient to 
allow of its being closcly applied to the 
boat’s side, each layer occupying in 
breadth a streak of the boat. It farther 
possesses this great advantage, that it is 
not a fixture to the boat, but may be at 
any time removed ; and, when the boat is 
hoisted in-board or out, always can be 
un-shipped, so that the boat is intrinsi- 
cally as light as ever; neither would it 
be necessary to carry it on every occa- 
sion, yet it would be the safest way never 
to leave the ship without it. 

It measures at the base one-third of 
the boat’s length, and is supported by 
split canes or bamboo, tied together by 
strong cord well covered with shoe- 
maker’s wax. The pieces composing 
each individual row are secured by 
longitudinal layers of split bamboo or 
cane; and, being thus constructed, a 
blow that would stave in the boat, 
would not penetrate the triangle, owing 
to its elasticity. 

Large boats, such as those capable of 
holding one hundred men, instead of 
being furnished with a single large tri- 
angle on each side, should bave three of 
nine feet each in length ; by which many 
advantages will be obtained. First, 
that the same triangles would serve for 
boats of different sizes, and hence the 
expense of the outfit be very materially 
reduced ; secondly, triangles of the above 

dimensions 





* Two buoys thus made contain fourteen 
and two-thirds cubic feet of cork, weigh- 
Ing 226 lbs. 10 oz., and displace 944 Ibs. 
8 oz. Of sea-water, leaving 717 Ibs. 14 02. 
of buoyancy, for a boat twenty-eight feet 
long, containing twenty-four nici. 
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Jimensions are more manageable, easicr 
wut on or taken off, and more commodui- 
yusly stowed away, than larger ones. 
Thus the Jaunch, rowing twenty-fou 
oars, with seventy-five men on-board, 
might be fitted in the following manner: 
the barge’s triangle fixed a inid-ships, 
the cutter’s on the bow, and the jolly- 
ioat’s on the quarter; the launch would 
then be rendered completely buoyant, 
without any additional expense. 

The contrivance possesses at once 
these advantages: being extremely sim- 
ple, affurding the best security under 
similar circumstances, betug so reasona- 
ple in its cost that it is within the reach 
of every merchant-ship to supply herself 
at a small expense ; and is particularly 
advantageous for the preventive service 
jo approach vessels, aud visit them, when 
wo other boat can; also, to be sent with 
dispatches to considerable distances in 
the open sca, OW an emergency, pro- 
vided the crew have sufficient provisions 
tv sustain them; to land at Deal, Yar- 
mouth, Madras, and other beaches, 
when no other boat can; and to take up 
adrowning man in a gale of wind at sea, 
when 0 other boat could live. 

—< 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
On ihe Cultivation of the Filbert, de- 
scribing the Method of Pruning, as 
practised in the Grounds near Maid- 
stme, in Kent. By the Rev. WiL- 

LIAM WILLIAMSON, A.M. 

Sul—The first censideration in 
making a plantation, is to select a pro- 
per soil; for, if that be not congenial to 
the constitution of the plants, we cannot 
expect any great success. ‘I'he soil in 
which the most experienced cultivators 
suppose the filbert to flourish best, is a 
hazle-loam of some depth with a dry 
sub-soil. Ifthe sub-soil be too retentive 
of moisture, the trees are apt to-run too 
much to wood, without throwing out 
those short twigs upon which the fruit is 
seucrally produced. ‘hat part of 
Kent where the filbert is chiefly culti- 
Vated is a loam, upon a dry sandy rock. 
As a general rule, that soil which is 
1 head the growth of hops is thought 

NSO Congenial to the filbert, 
is eng the Plants.—There are four 
pa falsing the plants; by suck- 
ah - »Sralting, and sowing the nuts. 
iar oe according to the pecu- 
meth my of the cultivator. The 
eal adopted in the district above 

fntioned is. by suckers - 

» by suckers; they come 

“oner into bearing, and m: ke strong 
plants t} : * >> uKke § ronger 
lan either Jayers or grafts. 
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They are taken from the parent plant, 
generally in the autumn, and planted in 
nursery beds (being first shortencd to 
tcn or twelve inches), where they remain 
three or four years, ‘They are slightly 
pruned every year, in order to form 
strong lateral shoots, the number of 
which varies from four to six. ‘The 
most free growing plants are obtained 
by sowing the nuts; but they are so 
long in coming toa productive state, and 
are so much inclined to degenerate into 
inferior varieties, that this method is 
never resorted to in making a permancnt 
plantation. The plants raised by laying 
and grafting are of more humble 
growth, and therefore better adapted 
for small gardens, where the economy of 
space is an object of importance. 

Manure.—The filbert requires a cone 
siderable quantity of manure; the 
grounds in Kent are dressed every year, 
or at least once in two years. LKyery 
kind of manure is beneficial; but old 
woollen rags are found to produce the 
vreatest eflect. If Kent had not been a 
hop-county, these would scarcely have 
been thought of; but, as the same soil is 
congenial both to the filbert and the hop, 
it would soon occur to the intelligent 
cultivator, that probably woollen rags 
might be as beneficial to the filbert as 
they are known to be to the hop. 

Pruning.—The method of pruning 
the filbert being so different from that of 
every other tree, as far as I know, and 
being not generally practised beyond the 
county of Kent, a particular explanation 
of it will be necessary. 

Before any one can possibly prune a 
tree with propriety, it is necessary that 
he perfectly understand the mode of its 
fructification. ‘The fruit of the vine is 
produced only upon shoots of the pre- 
ceding year: cherries are grown chiefly 


_upon short spurs emitted trom the sides 


of the larger branches ; if, therefore, tie 
last year’s shoots of the vine, or the spurs 
of the cherry-tree, are destroyed, there 
can be no fruit. Now, in some respects, 
the filbert is similar in its fructification 
to both these trees ; the bearing branches 
being always those of the preceding 
year, similar to the vine, and tliose 
branches, if the tree be properly pruned, 
might with great propricty be called 
spurs, allowing for the difference be- 
tween the filbert and the cherry. These 
short twigs or spurs are not more than a 
few inches long, every bud of which, in 
a good year, produces fruit. The great 
object of the following method of 
pruning is to cause the trees to ape 
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out these spurs in great abundance ; and, 
when they are got to a proper bearing 
state, more than sufficient will be pro- 
duced. 

But, though itis the nsual practice to 
plant the suckers in nursery beds, I 
would advise every one to plant them 
where they are to remain, whether they 
are intended for a garden or a larger 
yjlantation; and, after being suffered to 
grow Without restraint for three or four 
years, to cut them down within a few 
inches of the ground. From the re- 
maining part, if the trees are well rooted 
in the soil, five or six strong shoots will 
be produced. Whichever method is 
practised, the subsequent treatment of 
the trees will be exactly the same. 

In the second year aftercutting down, 
these shoots are shortened; generally 
one-third is taken off, If very weak, If 
would advise that the trees be quite cut 
down a second time, as in the previous 
spring ; but it would be much better not 
to cut them down until the trees give 
evident tokens of their being able to pro- 
duce shoots of sufficient strength. When 
they are thus shortened, that they may 
appear regular, let a small hoop be 
placed within the branches, to which the 
shoots are to be fastened at equal dis- 
tances; by this practice, two considera- 
ble advantages will be gained; the trees 
will grow more regular, and the middle 
will be kept hollow, so as to admit the 
influence of the sun and air; but this, in 
a large plantation, would be almost im- 
possible, nor indeed is it necessary, 
though in private gardens, where regu- 
larity and neatness are almost essential, 
it ought to be practised. 

In the third year a shoot will spring 
from each bud; these must be suffered 
to grow till the following autumn, or 
fourth year, when they are to be cut off 
neatly close to the original stem, and the 
leading shoot of the last year shortened 
two-thirds. 

In the fifth year several small shoots 
will arise from the base of the side 
branches which were cut off the pre- 
ceding year; these are produced from 
sinall buds, and would not have been 
emitted, had not the branch on which 
they are situated been shortened, the 
whole nourishment being carried to the 
upper part of the branch. It is from 
these shoots that fruit is to be expected, 
‘These productive shoots willin a few 
years become very numerous ; and many 
of them must be taken off, particularly 
the strongest, in order to encourage the 
woduction of the smaller ones ; for those 
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of the former year become so exhausted 
that they generally decay; but whether 
decayed or not, they are always cut out 
by the pruner, and a fresh supply must 
therefore be provided, to produce fruit 
in the succeeding year. 

The leading shoot is every year to be 
shortened two thirds, or more, should 
the tree be weak; and the whole height 
of the branches must not be suffered ty 
exceed six feet. Every shoot that js 
left to produce fruit should also be tip- 
ped, which prevents the tree being 
exhausted in making wood at the end of 
the branch. 

The filbert is 2 monoccious plant, and 
consequently produces the male and 
female blossoms separately on the same 
tree. The slender searlet filaments 
which are secn issuing from the end of 
the buds early in the spring, are the 
female or productive blossoms; the 
barren or male blossoms are formed on 
long cylindrical catkins, which fall off 
as soon as they have performed their 
office. In pruning, care must be taken 
to leave a due supply of these to fructify 
the female blossoms, or our previous 
trouble will be entirely useless; this 
may be done without difficulty, for they 
are perfectly visible at the time of 
pruning. 

In order to sirengthen’the tree as 
much as possible, care should be taken 
to eradicate the suckers from the root, 
which is effected by exposing the roots, 
to a moderate distance from the stem, to 
the frosts of winter. The excavation in 
the spring is filled with manure. 

—=>—.. 

Ona New Method of training Gooseberry 
Bushes. By Mr. STEPHEN JEVEES, 
F.H.S. Gardener to the Lord Dacre. 
The object of the operations which I 

am about to detail, is, to lead the 

branches, at first, in an upright direc- 

tion, and ultimately to train them on 4 

trellis, in the manner of a berceau, or 

arbour walk. For this purpose, two 
rows of young gooseberry-bushes should 
be planted, three feet apart from each 
other in the row; the interval between 
the rows must be five feet and a hall, 
and the strongest growing kinds should 
be used, because their branches will 
more readily attain the length required. 

The branches, when finally arranged, 
should be about nine inches apart; the 
plants being at the distance of three 
feet, each one ought consequently 10 
have four branches; but it is advisable, 
at first, to train one or two more from 
each root, in order to supply vacancies 
caused 
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caused by injuries OF accidents. <A 
ficient number of stakes, about five 
jet high, being fixed in the ground, in 
rea same line with the plants, single 
branches must be trained to each stake, 
and, when they have grown to the tops of 
these, the trellis should be formed and 
fixed; this may be made of such mate- 
rials as are most convenient, either of 
common poles, framed wood, or iron. 
The height, from the ground to the cen- 
tre of the arch, should be full seven 
ivet, to allow persons to walk with ease 
under it. When the trellis is fixed, the 
stakes may be removed, and the branches 
must be tied to the frame- work, at even 
distances from cach other, and trained 
in direct lines upwards, until they ulti- 
mately meet at the top. It will be 
about six years, from the time of plant- 
ing, before the whole trellis is well 
covered. 

The management of the plants thus 
treated is very simple; in the spring and 
summer the side shoots must be pinched 
of at a little distance from their origin, 
so as to keep the branches clear of each 
other; and at the pruning season the 
shoots may be all cut in, so as to form 
spurs close to the main stems. A good 
leading shoot must be kept at the end of 
each branch, until it has attained the 
proper length ; and this must be short- 
ened in the winter down to the first 
strong bud. When a branch has failed, 
from any cause, a new one must be led 
up from the bottom, to supply its place. 
As the fruit produced will be most abun- 


dant, it must be thinned in the proper 
season. 

The crop, when ripe, bas a very beau- 
tiful appearance, every gooseberry being 
exposed to the view of persons walking 
under the trellis: this circumstance, and 
the facility with which the fruit may be 
gathered, are alone sufficient to recom- 
mend the adoption of the plan; besides, 
there is a great advantage in the berries 
being kept at all times perfectly clean, 
and free from the dirt occasioned by the 
splashing of rain, which always happens 
when the branches are near the ground : 
and I am satisfied, that a more abundant 
crop is produced on plants thus trained 
than on those of equal age managed in 
the ordinary way. ‘The facility with 
which the ground can be dug, and 
manure applied, is also additional cause 
of recommendation of the plan. 

If a larger produce of goosebcrrics 
is required than one line of trellis will 
supply, a second and a third may be 
formed, and the intervals between them 
may be cropped with any garden vege- 
table, for these spaces will not be 
trampled upon; as, in the performance 
of any of the operations, it is not neces- 
sary for the gardener to go on the out- 
side of the frame to work. | 

The effect to the eye, when the crop 
is ripe, is much the best when the same 
kinds of gooseberries are planted oppo- 
site tu cach other in the rows, so that 
both sides, and the top of the arch, at 
the same place, may bear similar fruit. 
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WE are at length gratified by somé 
authentic details relative to Colum- 
Pe They proceed from his native city, 
‘hoa, where it was lately determined to 
publish the collection of Documents and 
pemorials relative to his life, which he 
imself caused to be transmitted to his 
— city for preservation, Christopher 
te umbus was born at Genoa. An agree- 
— (published by the Genoese academi- 
- wm) concluded in 1489, proves that 
rn fnico Colombo possessed a house and 
— and garden, nella contrada di 
it Andrea, (in the street of St. 
nro “a a The year of his birth 
hag een either in 1446 or 1447. 
— eldest of the sons, and was 
Columb. named Christopher after a 
Dus Of that name who was living at 


Genoa in 1440, as has been observed in 
some manuscript notices, found among 
the pavers of the celebrated senator 
Federici. ‘The second son was named 
Bartholomew, and the third, Giacomo, 
who was afterwards called Diego in Spain. 
The name of a sister, who was married to 
Giacomo Bavarello, a cheesemonger, has 
not reached us. Christopher had such an 
education as might be expected from a 
poor wool-carder. He learned reading 
and writing, and the first elements of arith- 
metic; and, in the occupation of carding 
wool along with his brother Bartholomew, 
his early days passed in obscurity. At 
fourteen years of age he went to sea, and 
continued in the profession of a sailor until 
his death. In the year 1472 he went to 
Savona, to which city his father ae 
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had, two years before, transferred his 
residence and woollen manufactory, Chiris- 
topher became captain of a ship of war, 
in the service of Réné d’Anjou, Lord of 
Provence, and King of Naples. About 
1475, Columbus commanded a squadron of 
Genoese ships and galleys. He repaired 
to Lisbon, where his brother Bartholomew, 
an able cosmographer, found employment 
in the preparation of sailing-charts for 
navigators. Columbus did not remain 
long idle; but set out immediately on a 
very arduous voyage, during which he 


went, in February 1477, as far as the 75d 


degree of north latitude, or, as he himself 
expresses it, 100 leagues beyond the Thule 
of Ptolemy, then called Friesland, and by 
the moderns, Iceland. He undertook se- 
veral other voyages, especially to Guinea, 
to England, and to the islands possessed by 
Spain and Vortugal in the western ocean. 
He drew maps, and made globes ; and, in 
proportion to the number of his acquire- 
ments, his thirst for every thing extraordi- 
nary gained strength ; to the activity of his 
enthusiastic mind the ancient hemisphere 
appeared too narrow, and the navigators 
of his own time too timid, Columbus, 
being acquainted with the works of the 
best geographers, and the narratives of 
voyages left by preceding navigators, and 
knowing how many degrees there were 
from China to the meridian of Greenland, 
had no difficulty in reckoning how many 
degrees there remained to traverse. And 
not only the degrees, but the miles ; as we 
icarn from his letter, published by Morelli, 
that he had calculated the degree to the 
equinoctial lime of the sun, at 563 miles 
(italian). Consequently, as he was cer- 
tain that the form of the earth was spleri- 
cal, when he had calculated the number of 
miles trom the meridian of Greenland, 
which he knew, to China, nothing remained 
fur him to do but to commit himself to the 
waves, At the period when he first pro- 
posed the attempt, he was laughed at, 
and regarded as a fool, or a man whose 
intellects were deranged. His first thoughts 
were turned towards Genoa, his native 
country ; of this we are assured by Peter 
Martyr, his friend, and the historian of 
America. He therefore repaired thither, 
and submitted his plan to the senate; but 
he did not find the republic disposed to 
embrace the ideas of a man, who was 
only 
A poor pilot, the promiser of kingdoms, 
Columbus next determined to apply to the 
Venetians; and went to the court of 
France, and from thence to that of Eng- 
land ; and, meeting with no favourable en- 
couragement from either, he at last 
returned to Portugal. King John, 
even while he professed to be atten. 
tively cousidering the proposals of Colum- 
bus, by the advice of a certain Doctor Cal- 
sadiglia,.... equipped a caravel with great 
0 
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despatch and secresy ; and, under the pre. 
tence of sending her with provisions and 
assistance to some of his people who were 
in the Cape de Verd islands, ordered her 
to sail in the direction which the admiral 
had proposed togo. As soon as Columbus 
was informed of this attempt, he became 
so indignant against the Portuguese, that, 
taking with him his young son Diego, at 
the end of the year 1484, he quitted Por. 
tugal secretly, and went to Spain.” Such 
is the early history of this great man, and 
the rest is known, though this new biogra- 
pher determines many circumstances hith. 
ertoindoubt. Besides the documents, which 
as authentic are highly curious, two anto- 
graph letters are annexed, by which we 
are brought into a sort of personal contact 
with this great man. Altogether, we have 
not for a long time opened a more curious 
volume. 

The Elemenis of Geometry and Trigono- 
metry, translated from the French of 
LEGENDRE, edited by Dr. Brewster, 
8vo. Edinburgh; Olivers. ‘The estimation 
in which Monsieur Legendre is heid in his 
own country, and the propriety for the 
maintenance of our own scientific charac- 
ter, of embodying in our language cvery 
commendable essay on the subject, im- 
part a certain recommenation to this 
volume. But otherwise, it gives no addi- 
tion to the fund of information already in 
our possession. It is a meritorious work; 
but, in perspicnity of expression, order, 
and matter, it is not at all so perfect a 
performance as many native works on our 
Shelves. Nothing tends so highly to the 
profit of any book of this severe nature, as 
to contain no feature or ingredient which 
Is not minutely indispensable. Yet, as we 
looked over the pages of these new ele- 
ments, our eye caught some few matters m 
that particular not the most judicious. 
Thus, in the first exemplification of ls 
distinctions, he calls A C D B a broken 
line ; but how can that be broken which is 
not disconnected? AC D B,as described, 
is a figure. Again, his separate distinc- 
tions of rectangle, parallelogram, aud 
lozenge, are certainly unnecessary, tor the 
right angle is already deseribed. ‘Then we 
wouldask, whether, of the contents of Book 
8, of his three round bodies, more than one of 
them—the sphere, is really what it isnamed? 
The cylinder, by his own demonstration, 
has its buses planes: it may also here be 
remembered, that a difference is properly 
drawn in the work between the circle and 
the sphere, As for the cone, whatever 
force is in these observations on the ope 
figure, applies with still more reason to the 
other. 

The Spaewije, in 3 vols. is the eighth 
publication within four years, from a pe” 
which appears emulous to eclipse the. 
rapid fertility with which the author ol 


Waverley has so triumphantly made the 
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ess smoke. The volumes take 
from a poor demented wan- 
spaes fortunes for siller, and Is 
ty conception from national 
fur busy agency. ‘The plot 
js more strictly historical than any other we 
» noticed after the same model. ‘To 
have noticed art ; 
relieve the stirring length of its pages, 
there is little of those indigenous humours 
which have obtained such favours for the 
Scotch novel; there is little, too, of love ; 
and yet, what with daring intrigues, and 
bold spirits, the management with which 
that rude succession of events, which has- 
tened the assassination of James the 6th of 
Scotland, is told, cannot be noticedwithout a 
articular sense of interest. It is evidence 
of a political lesson as strong as it is true, 
and yet as lamentable as either, that, with 
the “tide in the affairs of men,” one must 
go or perish, as surely as with that more 
nataral tide which pours the cataract, 
The legitimate history of the reign of the 
unfortunate James gives, perhaps, as pas- 
sionate a train of tragedy for any author to 
move the breast withal, as may well be 
desired. Dark men, deep outrage, and 
intense vengeance, in those days Over- 
came the land of mountain and of flood 
with extreme sorrow. But it is a peculi- 
arity of Mr, Galt’s, before now sufficiently 
noticed, and in this publication abun- 
dantly verified, to touch lightest on the 
ground he is strongest in. Thus it hap- 
pens that the most striking scenes, and 
decisive traits, of the period he has last 
written on, are more alluded to than de- 
scribed; men and events are less laid 
vividly in action before us, than calmly 
told of. With these considerations, and a 
fondness the author evincés for some 
strange verbal terminations, the reader of 
the Spaewife will principally have to lay the 
account of his regrets. 

Mr. Hone has at length broken silence 
on the subject of the vituperative attacks 
of which he has been th’ object, in the 
venal publications and aff¥*2d pulpits of 
certain preferment-hunting priests. It is 
the unvarnished tale of an honest man, 
a places in their true light the base 
Seas — unprincipled declamations 
oan which despicable writers and 
. _ sought to raise themselves by 
au Feet Prejudices, Mr. Hone 
ia no ee three juries that his Parodies 
acenitik aaenenes religion, and these 

le mind - bre : to satisfy every honoura- 
met the pom ¢ has now done more, and 
there exist ae of irreligion, for which 
deidian, €d no proof but in heated ima- 
7 y and has made a solemn declara- 
(on of his unvaried belief j bie eae 

aried belief in Christianity. 

LY regard to the Apocr »phal N Test 
ment, he ex lai yp Cw iesta- 

} plains that he has not added a 


syll; : 
YHable or idea to the same documents, as ° 


Printed by Archbishop Wake, and at the 


xford press b ; 
s by the Rev. Jeremiz . 
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and that his sole object was to bring into 
more general circulation the stories on 
which are founded so many legends and 
chefs d'eurres of the Catholic schools of 
painting. In this Answer to Aspersions, 
Mr. Hone has properly cousulted the 
interests of his large and _ interesting 
family, for malignity was _ embodied 
against him, and its exertion a clap-trap 
for hypocrisy and unworthy ambition. 
Time may happen to do a man justice; 
but, in the interim, he is the victim of 
falsehood and prejudice: Mr. Hone has, 
therefore, in making his defence, over- 
come that pride of conscious virtue which 
commonly allows slander to sting itself to 
death, and has used this victory over his 
own pride in such manner as to place his 
reverend assailants among the most 
despicable creatures that crawl the earth. 
“More last Words” have appeared of 
Cowper, author of “The Task,” in two 
volumes, of Private Letters, by his Friend 
Dr. Johnson.. As compositicns, they pos- 
sess the well-known merits of the amiable 
writer, but the subject-matter is gene- 
rally trite and uninteresting. The most 
original part of the work, is, the best 
portrait of Cowper that has yet been 
copied; but the book is sold at a price 
which renders the art of printing useless. 
The whole might be copied by a good 
scrivener for half the 28s. which is put on 
these thin and loosely printed volumes. 
The Chancellors veto on the price of 
books,or the loss of legal protection, ought 
to be made operative in this and many 
recent occasions. The trash sold in the 
last Scotch Novel, at half-a-guinea per 
volume, merits special reprehension in 
this respect. The bookseller’s and author’s 
profits ought to be governed by the 
current prices of similar sized books, and 
the public ought to be protected against 
the possible cupidity of one, and the 
vanity of the other. At any rate, the 
alternative ought to be afforded, of an 
edition for those who buy books to read, 
as well as that which is bought for mere 


show. 


One of the most amusing books, which 
for a considerable time has issued from 
the press, is an octavo volume, consisting 
of Extracts from Correspondence of the 
Regent Mother, Dutchess of Orleans, and 
properly entitled Secret Memoirs of the 
Court of Louis XIV., and of the Regency. 
This Princess was daughter of the Elector 
Palatine, and born in 1652. In 1671, she 
was married to the Duke of Orleans, the 
King’s brother, and her son by this _mar- 
riage was regent after the death of Louis 
XIV. Her correspondence therefore ex- 
tends over a period of fifty years, and is 
exceedingly voluminous. All the gossip 
and intrigues of the Court are detailed in 
a very lively manner, and she expresses 
without reserve her opitious of the cha- 
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cian and historian, Mr. Jossra Bray. 


racters who figured in the Court of the 
Grand Monarque. It is impossible to se- 
lect particular illustrations from a book 
which thronghout is so replete with anec- 
dote and interest. Of herself, she is frank 
enough to say, “y am unqrestionably 
very ugly; I have no features; my eycs 
are small, my nose is short and thick, my 
lips long and flat; I have great hanging- 
cheeks and a large face; my stature is 
short and stout; my body and my thighs 
too are short, and upon the whole, [am 
truly a very ugly little object. Hands 
more ugly than mive are, perhaps, not 
to be found on the whole globe!” After 
this specimen of her honesty in speaking 
of herself, no one can doubt her inte- 
grity in other respects. ‘The work con- 
tains very characteristic traits of Louis 
XIV., the Princes and Princesses of tlre 
Court, and of those famous ladies, Fon- 
tange, La Valliere, Montespan, and Main- 
tenon; the ministers Louvois, Lorraine, 
Law, and Dubois; of ggg V., Louis 
XV., and a hundred others. The style of 
the original is such as might be expected 
from a Princess, loose and desultory: but 
the translation appears to be carefully 
performed. In every respect, it is one 
of the most original and amusing morsels 
of History and Biography which has 
lately come under our notice, 

An elegant translation has appeared of 
STENDHAL’s Life of Rossini, from which 
has been expunged certain anecdotes 
which disfigured the original French work, 
and some recent facts added, which bring 
down the narrative to his debut in Lon- 
don. Envy may be excited by the indis- 
creet zeal of friends; but, if Rossini is 
fairly judged by his own merits, he will 
enjoy a prolonged reputation in the musi- 
cal world, and his Biography be an object 
of general interest. 

Magendie’s Formulary is a little book of 
Medical Science, clearly translated from 
the French by SURGEON HADEN; and, in 
our opinion, likely to be of great utility. 
It explains the discovery, mauner of pre- 
paration, and application, of several vege- 
table poisons, which have recently ob- 
tained much consideration, and are pro- 
bably as yet bunt very imperfectly known. 
The names of those eminent chemists, 
Pelletier and Courtois, appear in these 
pages under fresh circumstances of sciev- 
tific merit, and the compilation of the 
work itself is another gratifying proof of 
the respectful estimation in which Mon- 
sieur F. Magendie deserves to be held, 
The importance of the matter which fills 
its pages, will, as a_ thing-of-course, 
circulate the work; and it here remains 
for us only to add, that the execution of 
the translator's part will in no respeet 
diminish its acceptability, 

A whimsical production on the Fruits of 
his Expertence, has appeared from the pen 
of a good silversmith, but meagre politi- 
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BrrpGe, of Fieet-street. ‘The thing jx 
beneath criticism. Mr. B.'s knowledge 
and anecdotes flow from the boozing-cluis 
and smokmg-shops which abound in the 
courts of Fleet-street, of most of which hip 
appears to have been a constant attend. 
ant. Mr. Fox and Ald. Skinner are 
branded as revolutionists and the friends 
of reform; and the opponents of the late 
war are often named as advocates of 
atheism and rebellion. All the low titiie. 
tattle of his sottish companions about the 
origin of prosperous men, and many do. 
mestic stories, are retailed with little re. 
gard to the decorum of the public press; 
while the vices of the book have no coun. 
terbalance, cither in talent or in useful 
information of any kind. 

A new edition, revised to 1824, has ap- 
peared of those most useful compendiums 
the Peerage and Baronetage Charts. As 
specimens of typography, they are not 
exceeded; and, after a careful examina- 
tion, we can pronounce them to be as 
correct as they are palpably elegant and 
convenient. 

Corallina isa selection from the classical 
arrangement by Lamouroux, Histoire des 
Polipiers Coralligénes Flexibles, of that very 
curions department in natural history 
which is commonly understood by the in- 
descriptive name of corals. A work on 
the subject was most desirable in onr lan- 
guage, and it cannot but be received as a 
very flattering indication of the diffusion 
of science amongst us; and, at the same 
moment, a proud compliment to the ladies 
of these islands, that the present volume is 
a translation by one of their sex. We 
need scarcely add, that it is a very neat 
production, While we make our personal 
acknowledgments for the service thus 
anonymously done us, we feel a strong 
sense of very pleasing confidence, that 
avocations for the diversion of our drawing 
rooms, so its*'’&etive and commendable as 
are the contcuts of this book, will be cou- 
siderably euhanced by this fair birth of 
female study. 

Men of science will derive much in- 
Struction, and speculative philosophers 
much gratification, from the perusal of 
EZEKIAL WALKER’s Philosophical Essays. 
Mr. Walker introduces New Outlines of 
Chemical Science, and illustrates his doc- 
trines by many ingenious, and by some 
conclusive, experiments; but, as he believes 
in imponderable elements, and in the con- 
Stant agency of immaterial powers, lus 
conclusions are not to our taste. Such 
fancies night have been gravely mentioned 
in the age of James the First, but they are 
ill-suited to the common sense which per- 
vades societyin the age of George 1V. To 
the other incomprehensible powers with 
which superstition has disgraced philoso- 
phy, Mr. W. has superadded Photogen as 
the cause of light, and Thermogen as the 

cause 
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of heat. . : 
_ of his practical observations, are 


His experiments, and 


however worthy of much respect; and, if he 
fails in reasoning, it Is because others have 
filed also, and he has not doubted suffi- 
—s " RopeRT )’ HINDMARSH, a Swe- 
denborgian minister, replies to Mr. 
Richard Cartile, a man in prison, for pro- 
nmlgating counter-opiions to his own. 
Of course Mr. H. and others walk over 
the course, as the argument of perpetual 
imprisonment, inflicted, as Is reported, 
in the spirit of fanaticism, is of para- 
mount force to those of Mr. Hindmarsh; and, 
until no legal penalty attaches to the 
opposite argnments, ail the reasonings on 
the other side, however just, lose their 
practicaleffect on the unsophisticated com- 
mon senseof mankind. We fear that public 
sympathy actually begins to be allied with 
Carlile, and thathe probably is making ten 
converts now, for one which he made be- 
fore an intolerant spirit foolishly converted 
him intoa martyr! Freedom of discussion 
is the best safeguard of every good cause ; 
while appeals to force, violence, and re- 
straint, are to be assumed as palpable evi- 
dence of a bad one. Sincere Christians 
feel, therefore, that the persecution of an 
avowed unbeliever is a stain on their holy 
religion, and forbear, at least, to reply till 
the assailant is allowed to go free. In this 
sense, we have never ceased to applaud the 
able remonstrance presented to parliament 
hy the dissenting ministers ; while their 
faith in Christianity, and zeal in its cause, 
cannot be questioned. 

In our fifty-third volume, page 246 and 
446, we had occasion to notice with com- 
mendation, the large work of Mr. G, 
MANTELL, on the geology of Sussex, enti- 
tled “The Fossils of the South-downs :” 
asmaller, but more generally useful, work 
from the same hand, now claims our at- 
tention, “* Outlines of the Natural History of 
the Environs of Lewes :”—quarto, twenty- 
lour closely printed pages, illustrated by 
three plates, and three wood-cuts. About 
two-thirds of the pages are devoted to a 


condensed and perspicnous view of the- 


author's meritorious labours, in tracing the 
geological structure, ascertaining the mi- 
veral characters, and collecting and de- 
scribing the organic remains, of the strata 
‘round the county-town of Sussex, and 
oan = ntien portion, from the coast 
pf a orders of Surrey and Kent. in- 
oe ge of the alluvial and dilnvial 
cand of the abraded ruins of various 
mre deh scattered on the surface, ac- 
highs 0 no very intelligible laws, the 
fome Ae most recent of the regular 
plasti ‘re treated on, are those of the 
~~ Clay series,* on the Castle-hill and 

Chese Newhaven strata answer to 


thos 
am ma the boreing augur penetrates, 
€O0ttoms of the dee p wells of Landon 
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adjoining sea-cliffs, south and south-west 
of Newhaven village ; and the lowest or 
most ancient of the strata here described, 
are those of shelly limestone, dug near 
Ashburnham-park, having a_ southward 
dip, and whose basset edges range thence 
eastward, near Battle to Winchelsea, and 
westward near Easons-green to Tilgate 
forest, and the vicinity of Horsham: be- 
tween these extreme strata, the upper and 
the lower chalks, the grey and the blue 
chalk-marls, the green sand, the weald clay, 
and the ferruginous forest-sands and sand- 
stones, are represented as lying (their re- 
lative positions, in section, being shown in 
the second plate,) and presenting their 
basset edges, in ranges from the eastward 
to the westward, in successive steps down- 
wards in the series, from the south to the 
north. Each of the strata above enume- 
rated are concisely and well described, 
and the most remarkable and character- 
istic organic remains of each are deli 
neated in the third plate. On theoretic 
points, we should have been better pleased 
if Mr. Mantell had less confidently re- 
peated the very doubtful assertions, that 
all the strata were originally deposited in 
nearly horizontal layers:—that ‘rolled 
flints” form a breccia im the Newhaven 
strata:—and that, by an incautious men- 
tion of the “* Deluge,” in page 15 and 16, 
apparent countenance is given to the mis 
chievous doctrines of an Oxford professor, 
who persists in assigning to the Noahian 
deluge, operations of extensive force and 
violence, utterly inconsistent with the text 
of Moses, and with the absence of human 
remains under diluvian gravel. The se- 
cond section of Mr. Mantell’s work enume- 
rates, by their Linnean and their common 
names, nineteen of the wild animals, and 

mentions 


and its environs, before reaching the deep 
and great rising spring of water, pent be- 
neath, in the open fissures of the chalk, 
which connectedly extend through its 
mass, to the extensive aud high chalk 
downs, on the sonth and on the north sides 
of London, whence these springs receive 
from the rains, snow, &c. their almost in- 
exhanstible supplies of water. It is owing 
to a change of the dip, occurring along 
the centre of the weald and forest districts 
of Kent and Surrey (described in 1808, in 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopzdia, art. Denudation) 
that the chalk and its superincumbent 
sand, and plastic clay, &c. after rising 
southward from under London, and bas- 
seting in the North or Surrey downs, again 
sets-in, forms the South-downs, and passes 
under the Castle-hill strata on the south 
coast, Another and contrary change of 
dip passes along the vale of the Thames, 
throngh London, and occasions the ehalk 
beneath it to rise also towards the north, 
and basset in the Chiltern, Dunstable, and 
Royston downs, above alluded to. 
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mentions their haunts, in the eastern parts 
of Sussex. ‘The third section recounts 
seventy species of the land-birds and 
thirty species of the water-birds of the dis- 
trict, with interesting anecdotes regarding 
many of them. Section four} mentions 
seven species of amphibia, and asserts, 
that the viper or adder (coluber berus,) Is 
alone poisonous amongst them. Section 
live enumerates twenty species of fish ; 
and section six concludes this very interest- 
ing little work, with a selection of sixty-two 
vegetable species, found growing in the 
district, distinguished by their rarity or n- 
teresting properties, which are men- 
tioned. 

In the Essuy on Apparitions, by J. 
ALDERSON, M.D. itappears that ghosts may 
be of two kinds ; first, actual appearances, 
which, in our ignorance, we suppose of ano- 
ther nature than they truly are; of these 
ile author mentions an excellent instance, 
in the reflection of objects passing strong 
lights on a hill, and seen obligqaely on a 
window, when they will appear to be in 
motion inside the house. ‘Thesecond kind 
is confined to cases in which some bodily 
distemperament, supervening an accident, 
works the mind into the constant enter- 
tainment of one or more unpleasant ob- 
jects, which the patient fancies he really 
beholds. This latter is Doctor Alderson’s 
theory: he details the cases of several pa- 
tients whom he has cured of the affection, 
and we gladly admit its correciness. 

In our 53d volume, pages 247 and 
554, we announced the preparation and 
the appearance of a Practical Essay on the 
Slrength of Cast-iron, by 'T. Trepcorn, 
civil enginecr : this work has, to the de- 
scription of practical men to whom it is 
particularly addressed, viz. “* to engineers, 
iron-masters, architects, millwrights, foun- 
ders, and smiths,” as well as to mathe- 
matical and scientific readers in general,— 
appeared of so novel and important a cha- 
sacter, that, ina year, a pretty large edition 
was sold,and Mr.Tredgold has now supplied 
its place byaconsiderably enlarged edition; 
in which will be found, a series of tables, 
of the most easy application to practice, 
illustrated by numerous real examples, 
for calculating the necessary dimensions 
of simple beams or levers of cast-iron, 
for all the variety of purposes to which 
this material is now so importantly applied, 
in buildings, machinery, &c. adapted to 
carry, sustain, or move, heavy loads, not 
exceeding 500 tons; and in the present 
edition, a like table of dimensions is given, 
for columns or posts, to bear any given 
load, under 150 tons, without danger of their 
crippling or giving way. As far as beams 
are concerned, simple multipliers, men- 
tioned at foot of the tables, enable the 
strength of maleable iron, or of oak. fir 
. : ? ? 
&c, tinber beams, to be calculated, with 
the utmost lacility, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Vol. I. of a Series of Views of the most 
interesting Remains of the Ancient Cas. 
tles in England and Wales, engraved by 
W. Woolnoth, accompanied by Historical 
Descriptions; by E. W. Brayley, 48 
plates. Royal 8vo. @l. 8s. boards, 

Pompeiana; the Edifices, Antiquities, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii ; by Sir William 
Gell and J. P. Gandy, 2 vol. 8vo. with 100 
engravings. 6l. 6s. boards. 

Part IL. of Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis; 
containing many curious and rare Tracts, 
and illustrated with an engraving of the 
Standard borne by Colonel Cooke at the 
Siege of Highnam, from a drawing in the 
possession of Sir Berkeley William Guire, 
bart, M.P. 

Part I. of an Historical, Antiquarian, 
and Topographical, Account of the An- 
cient and PresentState of the Parish and 
Palace of Lambeth, Surrey, accompanied 
with a plan and 100 engravings. 2s. 6d. 
each part. 

Part I. of Monumental Antiquities of 
Great Britain, from drawings of E. Blore, 
F.s.D. 10s. and royal, 18s, 

BELLES LETTRES, 

Essays on various subjects of Belles 
Lettres. ‘To which are added, Two Dis- 
sertations, written during the late War 
against France; by David Scott, Mo. 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

LIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of a select 
collection of Old Books in Miscellaneous 
Literature, and in various Languages, and 
also of choice Prints, and a selection of 
Original Drawings by eminent Artists. 
8vo. 2s. 

Memoirs of Amos Green, written by his 
late Widow. To which are prefixed, Sug- 
gestions on Christian Education, &c. with 
a portrait. S8Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Sams of Darlington’s Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Books, Part II. 

Nattali’s Catalogue of Books. 


Lackington’s Catalogue of School 
Books, 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Rossini ; by the author of the 
Lives of Haydn and Mozart, 8v0 
10s. 6d. 

_Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XIV. and of the Regency, extracted from 
the German Correspondence of Madame 
Eliz. Char. Duchess of Orleans, preceded 
by a Notice on this Princess, and accom- 
panied with Notes, 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The Life of Salvator Rosa; by Lady 
Morgan. 2 vols. 28s. 


Familiar Letters of William Cowpe!, , 


esq. to his Friends, 2 vols. 28s. 
Vol. 5 of Sir John Fenn’s Original Let- 
ters. I. 2s, 

Life of Joseph Brasbridge, Silversmith, 
of Vleet-street. 8s, 
BOTANY: 
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ROTANY. — 
The Green-house Companion; by R. J. 
Thornton, F.R.S- 8vo. 12s, 


CLASSICS. , 

Excerpta ex T. Lucreti Cari, de 
Rerum Natura, libris sex: Omissis lis, 

uecunque inutilia visa sunt, carminibus, 
additis notis quibusdam variorum. In 
ysum Schole Paulina, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Lexicon Herodoteum, quo et styli Hero- 
dotei universa ratio enucleate explicatur, 
ef quamplurini Musaram loci ex professo 
illustrantur ; passim etiam partim Greca 
lectio, partim versio Latina quas offert 
Argentoratensis editio vel vindicatur vel 
emendatur ; instruxit J oh. Schweighzuser, 
Academie Regie Inscript, &c,. &c. 2 vols. 
syo, 11.408. boards. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases ; by Wm, 
Robertson, A.M. 15s. bound, 

Choix ‘des Classiques Frangais, dirige 
par L. T, Ventouillac, with frontispiece, 
ke, Js. each vol. 

DRAMA. 

Philandering, an Opera in Three Acts, 
performed at Diury-Lane Theatre. 3s. 

Dramatic Costume of Shakspeare’s 
King Joln, as represented at Covent 
Garden Theatre, 12mo. 9s. 

Lorenzo, the Outcast Son; a Tragic 
Drama, founded on Schiller’s celebrated 
Play called the Robbers. 8vo. 3s. 

The Stern Resolve; a Tragedy; by 
Charles Masterton. §vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. | 

The Chiid’s First Book; by Thomas 
Tegg. 12mo, 8d. half-bound. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions; by 
Sam. Butler, D.D. 7s, 6d. 

Accidence, or First Rudiments of the 
French Language; by P. B. J. Gouly, 
French and Classical Master, late Assist- 
ant to the Rev, Edward Wards, of Iver, 
Bucks, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. I. of Select Views in Greece, 
engraved in the Line Manner from Draw- 
ing by H. W. Williams, esq. to be com- 
pleted in Six Parts. 8vo, 12s. ~ 

No. VIL. of Views in Spain ; by Edward 
Locker, esq. F-R.S.  8vo, 8s. 4to. 12s. 

No. II. of the Rivers of England ; by J. 
I, W. Turmer, R.A. Royal 4to. 10s. 

The Second Part of “Gems of Art,” 
engraved on steel by W. Ward and 
others, 1], 

Portraits to the Novels and Tales of the 
Author of Waverley, complete in 1 vol. 
99 plates and letter-press. igmo. 31. 3s. 
7 = lialian School of Design ; contain- 
of It A sg from painters and sculptors 

tt aly, with Letter-press, by W. Y. 

fy, esq. Three Parts. 7), 173. 6d. 

__ GEOGRAPHY, | 
<— qiinbureh Gazetteer, or Compen- 
nd cpp oetaphical Dictionary, abridged 

“1 vol. 8v0. with ma 18s. board 
A New ol . ps. v8 oards. ; 
and Improved Map of India, 
J 
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compiled from the latest Documents. 
Engraved by John Walker, on onc large 
sheet of double elephant. 16s. 

| GEOLOGY. 

A Selection of the Geological Memoirs, 
contained in the Annales des Mines; 
together with a Synoptical Table of Equi- 
valent Formations ; by H. T. de la Beche, 
esq. F.R.S.&c. 11 plates. 8vo. 18s. 

HISTORY. 

‘A Compendious View of the History of 
the Darker Ages, comprehending a Gene- 
ral Sketch of the Roman and Barbariau 
History, &c. &c.; by Charles Chatfield, 
esqe 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

‘The Naval History of Great Britain ; by 
W. James. 5 vol. 8vo. 41. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2vols. 11. 4s. 

The Character of the Russians, anda 
detailed History of Moscow; by Robert 
Lyall, M.p. 4to. 41. 4s. 

Memoir descriptive of the Resources, 
Inhabitants, and Hydrography, of Sicily 
and its Islands, interspersed with Antiqua- 
rian and other Notices; by Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.n. 4to. 21, 12s. 6d. : 

Fasti Hellenici, the Civil and Literary 
Chronology of Greece, from the 55th to 
the 124th Olympiad; by H. F. Clinton, 
esq. M.A. 4to. 22s. 

LAW. 

Letters to an Attorney’s Clerk; con- 
taining Directions for his Studies and 
General Conduct; by W. H. Buckland. 
F cap. 8vo. 7s. boards, 

Appendix to the last Edition of Dickin- 
son's Justice of the Peace ; by John Hard- 
wick, esq. 5s. . 

Report of an Appeal Case, between 
Dowager Lady Suffield, and the Parish 
Officers of Hempstead, in Norfolk; by W. 
Withers, jun. Svo. 4s. sewed, 

MECHANICS. 

A new Century of Inventions, being 
Designs and Descriptions of One Hun- 
dred Machines relative to Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Domestic Life ; by James White, 
civil engineer. 4to. 21. 2s. boards, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Essays on various subjects connected 
with Midwifery; by W. P. Dewes, M.D. 
Svo. 16s. 

Practical Observations illustrative of 
the Nature and Cure of Gout, developing 
appropriate and successful Means of Cure 
that have stood *‘:e test of twenty years” 
experience ; by a physician in the country. 

Formulary for the Preparation and 
Mode of Employing several New Reme- 
dies ; by Charles Thomas Haden. _ 12mo. 

Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medi- 
corum Londinensis MDCCCXXxIV. 

The same, translated into English, By 
Sir George Leman Tuthill, knt. M.D. F.RSe 
XC. 1824. 

METAPHYSICS. 

A Grammar of Infinite Forms; or the 
Mathematical Elements of Ancieut Philo- 

sophy 
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sophy and Mythology; by William Howl- 
son. Post 8vo. 5s. boards. 
MISCELLANIES. , 

The Literary Observer and light Es- 
sayist, No. I. 8vo. 4d. 

Rational Stenography ; or Short-hand 
made Easy, in a few familiar lessons 
founded on the principles of the late John 
Byron, with numerous Improvements by 
the Rev. J. Nightingale. ¢s. 6d. 

The Ladies’ Pocket Magazine, No. I. 
with four engravings. 6d. 

No. I. and II. of Periédico Trimestre 
Iustitulado Variedades ; o Mensagero de 
Londres. With Portraits, and many co- 
Joured Views. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the 
Character, of Petrarch, comprising nu- 
merous Translations by the Author's 
Friends ; by Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. 12s. 

Parables, by Dr. F. A. Krammacher, 
translated from the German by T. Scho- 
berl. 12mo. 6s, 

Remarks on the Folly of Gambling ; by 
James Hawkshead, gent. Svo. 1s, sewed, 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 182%. 
8vo. 18s. boards. 

Memorials of Columbus ; or a Collection 
ef Authentic Documents of that cele- 
brated Navigator, now first published 
from the original MSS. preceded by a 
Memoir of his Life and Discoveries, witha 
portrait, &c. &c. Svo, 18s. boards. 

The Sweepingsof my Study. Post 8vo. 
7s. Gd. boards. 

Warreniana; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory ; by the Editor of a Quar- 
terly Review. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Treatises on Brewing ; by J. H. Bavers- 
tock, F.%A. S8vo. 10s, boards, . 

Heraldic Anomalies, 2 vols. post Svo. 
2ts. boards, 

Graduati Cantabrigienses; or a List of 
Degrees from 1659 to 1824. 8vo. 12s. 

Part XI. of the Encyclopédia Metropo- 
Ltana. 11. is. = 

Vol. XVI. Part II. of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopxdia. 11, 1s. 

A Manual of Pyrotechny, or a Complete 
System of Recreative Fireworks ; contain- 
ing Familiar Instructions for making Arti- 
ficial Fireworks of all Kinds, from the 
common Squib to the more complex ar- 
rangement of Pyrotechnic Exhibition ; by 
G. W. Mortimer, with plates. 12mo. 5s, 

George Cruikshank’s Points of Humour, 
containing select passages from comic 
writers, illustrated by original designs, 29 
plates. Svo. 8s, 

The Reveries of a Recluse. 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Literary Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, Vol. 1V. 

The Peerage Chart for 1894. On a 
sheet, 5s.—in a case, 8s.—on rollers, 10a. 

The Baronetage Chart for 1824: at the 
same prices. 

Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immorality 
of Lis Writings; in prose. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
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Fatal Errors and Fandamental Traths; 
illustrated in a Series of Narratives and 
Essays, 8v0. 98. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 

The Months of the Year, or Conversa. 
tions on the Calendar. 12mo. 7s. 

No. VII. of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, &c. with figures of nas 
tive qnadrupeds and birds; by T. Hors. 
field, M.D. F.L.s, 4to. 11. 1s, 

The Wonders of the Vegetable King. 
dom Displayed, iu a series of Letters, 
12mo. 6s. bds. 

Part 1. of the Animal Kingdom, ar. 
ranged in conformity with its organization 
by the Baron Cuvier, &c.: with additiona 
descriptions of all the species hitherto 
named, of many not before noticed, and 
other original matter; by Edward Griffith, 
F.L.S. 8vo, 15s. 

The British Warblers, Part 1; by R. 
Sweet, F.L.s. 7s. 6d. 

The Perennial Calendar and Companion 
to the Almanack ; by T. Forster, F.Ls. 
8vo. 18s. 

No. I. of the Phrenological Journal aad 
Miscellany. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Procrastination, or the Vicar’s Daugl- 
ter, atale. 12mo. 5s. 

The Sister’s Friend, or Christmas Ho- 
lidays Spent at Home. 9s. 6d. 

The Pirate of Adriatic, a romance; by 
J. Griffin. 3 vols. 

The Polish Bandit, or Who is my Bride? 
by F. Lathom. 3 vols, 12mo., 18s. bds. 

The -Albigenses, a romance; by the 
Author of “ Bertram, a tragedy,” &e. 
4 vols. 12mo. 11. 12s. bds. 

Novels and Romances of the “ Author 
of Waverley,” comprising the Pirate, For- 
tunes of Nigel, Peveril.of the Peak, and 
Quentin Durward. 9 vols. 12mo. 3l. 78. 6d. 

Country Belles, or Gossips outwitted ; 
by Agnes*Anne Barber. S$ vols, 12mo, 
18s. bds. 

Vols. VI. VII. and VIII. of Ballantyne’s 
Novelist’s Library, containing the Novels 
of Richardson complete. 3 vols. royal 
8vo. 41. 4s. bds. 

Peter Schlemihl, from the German of 
Lamotte Fouque, with plates by George 
Cruickshank. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

The Outcasts, a romance; translated 
from thé German, by G. Suane. 3 vols 
post 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Percy Mallory, a tale ; by the author of 
“Pen Owen.” 3 vols, cr. 8vo. tl. 103- 

Arthur Seymour. 2 vols, foolsc. 8vo. 128 

First Love, a tale of my Mother’s Times- 
2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Adele, or the Tomb of my Mother; by 
P. Seabright. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

The Spanish Daughter; by Mrs. Shef- 
wood, 2 vols, 18s. | 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Au entirely new, complete, and perma. 
nent, 
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nent, Sci 
Kant’s ¢ 


ence of Philosophy, founded on 
Critic of Pure Reason.” 4to, 10s. 
POETRY. —— ‘ 
tavian Anthology, or Specimens o 
Pwr Poets; by J. Bowring, and L. 
H.S. Van Dyk. Foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Woodland Muse: containing tales 
and essays, with miscellaneous poetical 
pieces on a variety of subjects, moral, li- 
terary, and humourous ; by E. Daniel. 
Fcap. 8v0. 43. bds. i 

Scotch Nationality, a vision, mn three 
books. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Translations from the German, and ori- 
ginal Poems; by Lord Leveson Gower. 
8y0, 93. 6d. bds. , 

Poems by James G. Percival, M.D. 
2 vols. 16s. bds. 

Spring, apoem. 6r0. 1s. 

Eugenia, s poem; by Mrs. Wolferstan. 
$s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Fifth Report of the Committee of 
the Society for the improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Offenders, 1823. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

The Speech of Francis Jefferey, esq. at 
the Fox Dinner in Edinburgh, published 
by permission. 15s. 

An Address on the State of Slavery in 
the West India Islands, from the Commit- 
tee of the Leicester Auxiliary Anti-Slavery 
Society. 8vo, 1s. 

Peace and War, an essay, in two parts. 
Sv0. 2s. 6a. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, on the Subject of the Spanish 
Bonds of 1821. €vo. 1s. sd. 

The Case of the Church of Ireland 
stated, in a Letter to the Marquis Welles- 
ley, and in Reply to the Charges of J. K. L.; 
by Declan. 8vo. 28. 6d. sd. 

Observations occasioned by the Letter 
of J.K. L. to his Excellency the Lord 
Lientenant, professing to be a vindication 
of the religious and civil principles of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland,- 8vo. 3s. sd. 

_ THEOLOGY. 
Observations on the Religious Peculia- 


rities of the Society of Friends ; by Joseph _ 


John Gurney, 


Christian Philosophy, or an Attempt to 
Display by Internal Testimony the Evi- 
dence and Excellence of Revealed Reli- 
tion; by the late Vicesimus Kriox, p.p. 
late fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and master of Tourbridge School. 8vo. 9s. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God; a 
sermon, preached at the Moravian Ciapel 
in Mandlin-lane, on Christmas evening ; by 

Newry | M.D, Bristol. 1s. 

j vd II, of an edition of the Bible, 
ney on a plan entirely new, and calcu- 
a . facilitate the audible social read- 
tent Holy Scriptures in Families, 

Strated with notes, historical, geogra- 


plical, and explanatory; by W 
: » Alexan- 
der, 8vo, 4s, each part. om 
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The Protestant Companion, ora Rea- 
sonable Preservative against the Errors, 
Corruptions, and unfounded Claims, of a 
superstitious and idolatrous Church; by 
the Rev. C. Danbeny, LL.D. archdeacon of 
Sarum. 8vo. 9s. 

Twenty Sermons on the Apostolical 
Preaching and Vindication of the Gospel 
to the Jews, Samaritans, and devout Gen- 
tiles, as exhibited in the Acts of the Apos.- 
tles, the Epistles of St. Peter, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; preached before 
the University of Cambridge in 1823, at 
the Lecture founded by the Rev. J. Hulse ; 
by J. C. Franks, m.a. chaplain of Trinity 
College, and vicar of Huddersfield, York- 
shire. 8vo. 12s. 

Essays to reconcile Paul and James; by 
the Rev. T. H. Yorke. 1s, 6d. 

The Evidence of Christianity ; by J. B. 
Sumner, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sequel to the Grammar of Sacred His- 
tory, being a Paraphrase on the Epistles 
and Gospels for every Sunday throughout 
the Year, with explanatory netes: te 
which is prefixed, a simple illustration of 
the Liturgy, and a Paraphrase on the 
Church Catechism ; by Mary Ann Run. 
dall. 12mo., 4s. 6d. bound. 

One Hundred and Twenty-eight Para- 
bles, on every variety of subject and cir- 
cumstance, sacred and moral, breathing 
the genuine spirit of Christianity. 6s. 

The Book of the Church; by R. Southey, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8v6d, 11. 4s. 

Thoughts chiefly designed as prepara- 
tive to Private Devotion ; by J. Sheppard, 
esq. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Sermons on important Subjects ; by the 
Rev. D. M‘Indoe, of the Great .Market 
Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A concise View of the Scriptures. 8V0.6s. 

The Book of Psalms, in an English me- 
trical version,founded on the basis of the 
authorized Bipje translation, and com- 
pared with the original Hebrew, with 
notes critical and illustrative ; by the Rev. 
R. Mant, p.p. M.R.1.A. lord bishop of 
Down and Conner. 8vo. 12s. 

Christianity against Deism, Materialism, 
and Atheism, occasioned by a Letter ad- 
dressed to the Author by Richard Hind- 
marsh. 8vo. 1s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey from the Shores of Hudson’s 
Bay to the Mouth of the Copper-mine 
River ; by Capt. Franklyn. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 

oe 
AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Imported by JoHN MILLER. 

Professor Silliman’s Journal ot Science, 
Parti, of Vol. VII. &s. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory of New York. Parts 1 and 2, 

Journals of the Episcopal Convention 
in the United States to 1817. 12s. 6d, 

Coffin on Verminous Diseases. 10s, 6d. 

Ameriean Episcopal Prayer Book. 6s. 

VARIETIES, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUs, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


E congratulate the public on 
the convenience and luxury of 
the Institution of a pubLic AMERICAN 
Lterary in London. Mr. MILLER, of 
New Bridge-street, who has long been 
known as the commercial medium of 
literary intercourse between America 
and Great Britain, has engrafted on 
his trade a SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY for 
American books and newspapers ; and 
in these clegant rooms may be scen 
the newspapers of that vast continent, 
and the various current productions of 
the press. American residents in 
london are of course its eager patrons; 
but it is little less interesting to per- 
sons connected with America, and to 
speculators in transatlantic literature, 
which is every month becoming a 
subject of increased interest, by the 
originality of many works, and by the 
talents and genius of the writers. 

Mr. MackINTOSH, an eminent mus- 
lin-manufacturer, has been exhibiting 
in London specimens of water-proof 
muslin, and water-proof fabrics of va- 
rious descriptions. He lays two 
breadths together, and interposes a 
thin lamine of caoutchouc, dissolved 
in oilof turpentine. ‘The muslins thus 
prepared are light, and not distinguish- 
able from others; they wash well ; and 
they can be afforded at an inconsider- 
able advance of price. Silks, wool- 
lens, linens, &e. are treated in like 
manner, and even leather, with some 
improvements to moisture. Of course 
such a discovery is of very extensive 
application, and of great importance to 
commerce, manufactures, and the arts. 
Mr. Maberly, m.e. is understood to 
have engaged inits introduction south 
of the Tweed. 

A very extensive work is preparing 
for publication, in three volumes, fo- 
lio, consisting of a Complete History 
of London, Westminster, and South- 
wark, interspersed with biographical 
notices of eminent persons, and com- 
piled from the Public Records, the 
Archives of the City, and from other 
Original and autheiutic sources, by J. 
BayYLey, esq. F.R.S. and F.s.a. one of 
his Majesty’s sub-commissioners on 
the Public Records, and author of the 

‘History of the Tower of London.” 
The embellishments of the work, which 
will consist of general views of the 
nictropolis, public buildings, remains 


. 





of antiquity, churches, monuments 
portraits of eminent persons, Seals, Ke. 
will be executed by engravers of the 
highest celebrity, from drawings by J, 
M. W. ‘Turner, R.A. Messrs. Blore 
Wild, and other distinguished artists. 
It will be published in Parts, the first 
of which will appear in November 
1824, and will be continued in the fol. 
lowing manner:—The second, third, 
and fourth, Parts, at intervals of four 
months, and all the remainder of the 
work at regular quarterly periods, 

Dr. ELLis,- F.R.S. sec. S.A. is pre- 
paring a collection of Original Letters, 
chiefly illustrative of English history, 
including numerous royal letters, pub- 
lished from autographs in the British 
Maseum, and one or two other collec- 
tions, in three volumes, crown octavo. 

Among the literary novelties of the 
day, Memoirs of Captain Rock, the 
celebrated Irish Chieftain, with some 
account of his ancestors, are about to 
make their appearance, dictated by 
himself! His amanuensis is Mr. 
Moore the poet. , 

Dr. Wartts’s Bibliotheca Britannica 
is on the eve of being completed, by 
the publication of the Eleventh Part. 
It professes to form a general index to 
the literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ancient and modern, with 
such foreign works as have been trans- 
lated into English, or printed in the 
British dominions; including also a 
copious selection from the writings of 
the most celebrated authors of all ages 
and nations. 

A Narrative of a Tour through Parts 
of the Netherlands, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and France, I 
the year 1821-2, including a descrip- 
tion of the Rhine voyage in the middle 
of autumn, and the stupendous scenery 
of the Alps in the depth of winter, will 
shorily be published by C. ‘TENNANT, 
esq. containing an appendix, {fac- 
Simile copies, with a fair transcript i 
French, and a translation in English, 
of eight letters, in the<hand-writing ©! 
Napoleon Bonaparte to his wile Jose- 
phine, the originals of which are in the 
possession of Mr. Tennant. ’ 

Two new works on South America 
are announced by Mrs. Grawam: the 
Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and 
Residence there during part of the 
years 1821, 22, and 23, including a 

account 
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uat of the revolution which 
eer about the independence of the 


Jian empire; and, Journal of a 
ene in Chile, and Voyage from 
the Pacific, in the years 1822 and 
1823, preceded by an account of the 
revolutions in Chile since the year 
1310, and particularly of the transac- 
tions of the squadron of Chile under 
Lord Cochrane. ‘They will each ap- 
pear in a quarto volume, with en- 
gravings. ’ 

Mr.THeLWALv’s Course of Oratorical 
and Critical Lectures on Shakspeare, 
and on Dramatic Composition and 
Theatrical Representation in general, 
will commence at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket, on Wednesday the 10th 
of March; and criticisms are promised 
not only upon the principal actors, 
from the days of Garrick to those of 
Kean, Young, and Macready; but 
upon the poems and romances of Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott. ‘The cri- 
tical disquisitions will, in point of 
language and delivery, be extempora- 
neous. The passages in dialogue, 
from the plays under consideration, 
will be read from the most authenti- 
cated text, and occasionally contrasted 
with the altered portions of the acting 
plays. The soliloquies and detached 
speeches will be characteristically re- 
cited; and the illustrations in general 
(comic as well as serious,) will be 
given with every attention to dramatic 
elect, which the decorums. of a Lec- 
ture, and the nature of solitary exer- 
tion, will permit. 

Mr. Mavcuam is about to publish, 
the Pupil’s Pharmacopoeia, being a 
literal translation of the new edition of 
the London Pharmacupoeia, the Eng- 
lish following the original in italics, 
word for word, and the Latin text be- 
ing marked, to facilitate a proper 
pronunciation, 

Capt. Brooke has the following 
Works nearly ready for the press, viz. 
te eae of a short Residence 

| Sorwegian Lapland, with an ac- 
Count of a winter’s journey, performed 
with rein-deer, through Norwegian 

ussia and Swedish Lapland, inter- 
spersed with” numerous plates and 
oe particulars relating to the 
splanders. 2. Lithographic Illus- 

‘ons of a Journey across Lapland, 

s = shores of the Polar Sea to the 

tee chiefly with rein- 

2 meat the month of Decem- 

aplan dere” 16 manner in which the 

Momtany a form their winter expe- 

AG, No, 393. 
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ditions, the appearances of the northern 
lights, and the most striking features 
and incidents that occurred during the 
above period. 3. The Second Number 
of the Northern Scenery. 

The lovers of the drama will be 
gratified to learn, that Memoirs of the 
Life of J. P. Kemble, esq. including a 
history of the stage from the time of 
Garrick to the present period, will 
shortly appear from the pen of Mr. J. 
BowDen. 

The Rev. T. F. Dippin, F.R.s. S.A. 
of black-letter celebrity, announces a 
work, under the title of the Library 
Companion, or the Young Man’s 
Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort in 
the formation of a Library. 

Biographical and Historical Me- 
moirs of the Founders and principal 
Benefactors of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, is announced 
by A. CHALMERS, esq. F.S.A. in four 
volumes, octavo. Either division may 
be purchased separately, as the Me- 
moirs of each University will form two 
volumes. 

The Rev. W. S. Gitty will shortly 
publish, a Narrative of an Excursion 
to the Mountains of Piedmont in the 
year 1823, and Researches among the 
Vaudois, with illustrations of the very 
interesting history of these Protestant 
inhabitants of the Cottian Alps; with 
an appendix, containing important 
documents from ancient manuscripts, 
in one volume, quarto, with maps and 
other engravings. 

The second volume of Anecdotes, 
Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs, 
collected by Letitia Matitpa Haw- 
KINS, is in the press. 

Capt. Wattace, the author of 
“ Fifteen Years in India,” is about to 
prodnce a new work, entitled Memoirs 
of India, comprising a brief geogra- 
phical account of the East Indies, and 
a succinct history of Hindostan, from 
the early ages to the end of Marquis 
Hastings’s administration in 1823. 

A work isin the press, in imperial 
folio, containing numerous plates from 
drawings by Mr. Dewint, called Olym- 
pia, or Topography illustrative of the 
actual State of Olympia and the Ruins 
of the City of Elis, by J.S. STannope, 
esq. F.R.S. 

A translation is expected immedi- 
ately of the Travels in Brazil in the 
years 1817, 18, 19, and 20. | They were 
undertaken by the command of the 
King of Bavaria, and are published 


under his special patronage, by Dr. J. 
Y Von 
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Von Spix, and Dr. C. Von Martius, 
members of the Royal Bavarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

Dr. BucHAN announces a work on 
the Pythagorean Philosophy concern- 
ing the Human Quaternion, which 
renders man nota simple but a com- 
pound being, consisting of body, soul, 
and mind. These triple faculties, say 
they, act and re-act, reciprocally illu- 
mine and eclipse each other. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen, are announced 
by W.S. Lanvor, esq. 

A complete System of Piants is 
preparing for publication, by W. J. 
Hooker, F.R.A. and Ls. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the university of 
Glasgow. The work will form eight 
large octavo volumes, closely printed 
in columns, and published periodi- 
cally, a quarter volume every two 
months. 

The Birds of Aristophanes, trans- 
lated into English verse, with notes, 
by the Rev. H. F. Cary, a.m. will soon 
appear. 

A volame, in prose and verse, to be 
entitled the Climbing Boy’s Album, 
containing contributions from some of 
the most cminent writers of the day, 
illustrated with engravings from de- 
signs by Mr. Cruickshank, will be 
published in the course of the present 
season. ‘The object of this work will 
be to draw public attention more ear- 
nestly than herctofure to the practica- 
bility and the necessity of discontinu- 
ing one of the most creel, unjust, and 
flavitions, usages in existence. 

An epic poem is shortly expected 
from the pen of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
entitled Queen Hynde. 

A new French periodical work is 
announced in Londen and Paris, en- 
titled ‘“ BuLttetin) Universet des 
Sciences etde lt Ludustrie Continuation 
du Bulletin Général et Universei des 
annonces et de nouvelles scientifiques, 
dédié aux savans de tous les pays et a 
la librairie nationale et étrangére: 
publié sous la direction de M. Le 
Baron de feérussac, officier supérieur 
au Corps Royal d’Etat-Major, cheva- 
lier de Saint Louis et de la Lézion 
@’Honneur, membre de — plusieurs 
Sociétés Savantes Nationales et Etran- 
géres. The subscriptions for the 
Bulletin complete, or taken in sec- 
tions, will be dated from January, for 
twelve volumes, or twelve numbers 
yearly ; (no numbers will be sold sepa- 
rately:) the Bulletin complete, or the 
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eight sections united, will form , 
volume of thirty-six sheets per month 
or, distributed into sections, seventeen 
volumes per annuum, with tabies to 
each. 

The Agamemnon of  Aischylus, 
translated into English verse, with 
notes, critical and explanatory, by J, 
SyMMONnS, esq. A.M. Of Christ Church 
Oxford, is in the press. 

A work is announced, called Mu. 
scum Vaticanum, a series of correct 
outlines of the most celebrated pictures 
of the early masters, which are pre- 
served in the Vatican and other palaces 
at Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 
Milan, and other capitals of the Con- 
tinent, drawn from the originals, and 
engraved in outline by the first artists, 
And a similar work, engraved from the 
finest pictures in English collections, 
is also in preparation. 

In a few days will be published, the 
New London Dispensatory, containing 
a translation of the ‘ Pharmacopoia 
Londinensis” cof 1824, with a concise 
history of the articles in the Materia 
Medica, their class and order, batural 
order of the plants, &c. the rationale of 
the diilerent chemical processes, toge- 
ther with other necessary information, 
interesting to the student and medical 
practitioner, by 'T. Cox, M.D. 

A revolution, ia accordance with the 
good teclings of an enlightened age, 
has been efiected in many schools, 
where ignominious corporal punisli 
ments had beea deemed indispensible, 
merely by the introduction of Blair's 
Registers of daily Study and Conduct. 
Nothing can be more simple, while 
their efficacy has been proved by seve- 
ral years’ experience in some of the 
largest establishments round London. 
VV hen it is considered that many thou- 
sands of promising children are ruined 
in every generation by the self-abase- 
ment of corporal punishments, any 
contrivance which tends to render 
them unnecessary must be hailed by 
the truly wise and benevolent 3s 
amoug the most important of practical 
Inventions, 

Mr. Bewecke, of Lloyd's, has in the 


press, a Treatise on the Principles of 


Jnudemnity in Marine Insurances, Bot- 
tomry, and Respondentia ; containing 
practical rules for effecting insurances, 


and for the adjustment of all kinds of 


losses and averages. 
Shortly will be published, in six 


volumes, the Complete Works of the 


Rey. Philip Skelton, of Trinity College, 








Dublin, 
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in, with 

ing S. Burdy, A.8. edited by the 

Rev. R. LYNAM, A.M. assistant chap- 
lain to the Magdalen Hospital. 

A familiar and explanaiory Address 


Memoirs of his Life, by 


to Young, Uninformed, and Scrupu- 
lous, Christians, on the Nature and 
Design of the Lord’s Supper, 

Aids to Reflection, In a serics of 
prudential, moral, and spiritual, apho- 
risms, extracted from the works ol 
Arehbishop Leighton, with notes and 
juterpolated remarks, are In prepara- 
tion, by 8S. T. CoLERINGE, sq. 

The {mprovisatrice, and other 
Poems, by L. E. L. with illustrative 
engravings, are in the press, 

As the Gentleman's Magazine admits 
that it sometimes reviews books “ ix 
joke,” it may not be improper to ob- 
serve, that it last month practised one 
of its old jokes, by revicwing two 
books of history, published above 
twenty years ago, and charging on the 
author as faults, that he has not intro- 
duced all events between the years 
1802 and 1824. The article appears, 
in truth, to be an advertisement of a 
piratical work much praised, against 
which an injunction has siice been 
obtained in Chancery. 

Reliquie Hearniane, or the Ge- 
nuine Remains of ‘Thomas Hearne, 
with notes and an appendix, by P. 
Biuiss, fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and sub-librarian at the Bod- 
leian, will soon appear in two vols. 

The Star in tae Fast, and other 
Poems, by Jostan ConpeER, are in the 
press. 

Sacred Tactics are in the press, 
being an attempt to develop, and to 
exhibit to the eye by tabular arrange- 
ments, a general rule of composition 
prevailing in the Holy Scriptures, by 
the Rey. T. Boys, a.m. of ‘T'rinity- 
college, Cambridge. 

As a contrast to the intemperate 
spirit of resistance evinced in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and other islands, to the 
attempts making by the English go- 
vcrnment to ameliorate the condition 
of the West Indian sleves, we are 
happy to report, thatthe more enlight- 
ened legislative assembly of Tobago 


have passed a bill for abolishing the 


Sunday markets, to which the slaves 
have, for want of any other opportu- 
nity, been forced to resort; and have 
a apart the Thursday in each week 
“a this purpose, and for the negroes 
7 cultivate their allotted provision- 
stounds, They have made the testi- 
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mony of two slaves, of good character, 
suflicient evidence against their mas- 
ters in legal proceedings. Negroes 
accused of capital crimes are to be 
tried by the same courts as the free 
inhabitants, and are liable only to 
similar punishments. For lesser crimes 
the punishment is not to excced twenty 
stripes, in any case, from the hand of 
the master; or more than twelve 
stripes, unless some other white person 
be present to witness the infliction. 
The personal property of the slaves is 
io remain secured to them, and the 
expenses of prosecuting those who 
offend against the laws are to he borne 
by thecolony. We heartily wish suc- 
cess to these humane and just mea- 
sures, and hope the same may speedily 
occasion similar measures to be adopt. 
ed in others of the islands. 

The Author of “ Recollections in 
the Peninsula,” we understand, has in 
the press a new work, entitled Scenes 
and Impressions in Egypt and in 
Italy. 

Mr. Hinrorp is about to publish a 
Compendious Chart of Ancient His- 
tory and Biography, designed princi- 
pally for the use of young persons. 

Liturgical Considerations, or an 
Apology for the Daily Service of the 
Church, contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, is in the press. 

MAssILLon’s Thoughts on different 
Moral and Religious Subjects, are in 
the press, extracted from his works, 
and arranged under distinct heads, 
translated by R. Morgis, English 
minister at Calais and the suburbs of 
St. Pierre. 

Mountain Rambles,and other Poems, 
by G. H. Srorie, esq. of Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge, will be published in a few 
days. 

Aun historical romance, to be called 
the Prophecy, by the Author of 
‘“Aviel,’ ‘* Wanderings of Fancy,” 
&c. will shortly make its appearance, 

An Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with 
copious notes, illustrative of the Saxon 
and the fermation of the English lan- 
guage, to which will be prefixed, 
remarks on the history and use of the 
Anglo Saxon, and an introduction, by 
J. Bosworth, M.A. F.S.A. is in the press, 

Bibliotheca Heraldica Magne Bri- 
tanniz, is in preparation, being an 
analytical catalogue of books on ge- 
nealogy, heraldry, nobility, knight- 
hood, and ceremonics, with a list of 
provincial visitations, pedigrees, col. 
lections of arms, and other manner, 
ai 
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and a supplement of foreign genealo- 
gical works, by T. MouLE, esq. 

A new oricntal poem, entitled Abdal- 
lah, will shortly appear, descriptive of 
Arabian character, manners, and 
scenery, about the time of Mohammed, 
with numerous notes and authorities, is 
about to appear. 

The Bridal of Armagnac, a tragedy, 
by the Rev. T. STREATFEILD, F.A.S. 
will appear ina few days. 

In the press, and shortly will be 
published, the second edition of Mr. 
B. Ccark’s New Veterinary Pharma- 
copocia, pointing out the dict, poisons, 
and medicines of the horse, with origi- 
nal experiments. 

The Economy of the Eyes, or Pre- 
cepts for the Improvement and Pre- 
servation of the Sight, with plain rules 
which will enable all to judge exactly 
when and what spectacles are best 
calculated for their eyes, and an essay 
on opera-glasses, &c. is advertised by 
W. KitcuiNner, M.D.; also, Part II. 


of the Illuminating and Magnifying. 


Powers of Newtonian, Gregorian, and 
Cassegrainian, Reflectors, and Achro- 
matic ‘Telescopes, from three inches to 
seven feet focus. 

The Scenery of the River Exe, con- 
Sisting of thirty views of the most 
interesting scenes, from its source in 
the Exmoor to its confluence with the 
Sea at Exmouth, drawn and etched by 
I’. C. Lewis, will soon appear. 

Mr. S. Bennett has just issued the 
prospectus of a work, to be entitled 
the Temple of Ezekiel, or an Ilustra- 
tion of the 40th, 41st, 42d, &c. chapters 
of Ezekiel, to be published in a quarto 
volume, and illustrated with a ground- 
plan and a bird’s-eye view of the 
Temple. 

Mr. W. Cox, surgeon, has in the 
press, and will publish in a few days, 
a Translation of Mr. Coster’s Manual 
of Surgical Operations, containing 
Mr. Lisfranc’s new methods of ope- 
rating. 

The fourth edition is about to appear, 
in one large volume, octavo, (revised 
and altered according to the last edi- 
tion of the London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias,) of the London Dis- 
pensatory, by A. ‘Tl’. THomson, F...s. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, 
by the late R. Ayton, esq. with a me- 
moir of his life, and extracts from his 
correspondence, will speedily be pub- 
lished. 
anes will Shortly be published, 

in Instructions tu Executors and 
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Administrators, showing the duties 
and responsibilities incident to the due 
performance of their trusts. 

Elements of the History of Ciyjj 
Government, being a view of the rise 
and progress of the various politica] 
institutions that have subsisted through. 
out the world, and an account of the 
present state and distinguishing fea. 
tures of the governments now in exis. 
tence, by the late J.'T'YSON, esq. are 
announced in parts. 

The sixteenth edition is expected of 
the Shipmaster’s Assistant and Owner's 
Manual, containing general informa- 
tion necessary for merchants, owners, 
and masters of ships, officers, and all 
other persons concerned or employed 
in the merchant-service, relative to the 
mercantile and maritime laws and 
customs, by D. STEEL, esq. revised 
throughout, and brought down to 
Midsummer 1823, by WILLIAM Dick- 
INSON, esq. 

An edition of Scottish Songs, an- 
cient and modern, illustrated with 
notes, a critical introduction, and cha- 
racters of the most eminent lyric poets 
of Scotland, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, is 
announced. 

A miniature edition of the His- 
torical Romances of the ‘ Author of 
Waverley,” is printing in six vols. 

Critical and Descriptive Accounts of 
the most celebrated Picture Galleries 
in England, with an Essay on the Elgin 
Marbles, will soon appear. 

In August last a fire broke out, 
which destroyed the greater part of 
the manufactories, and three-fourths 
of the dwellings, at Sarepta, a scttle- 
ment of the Moravian brethren, at or 
near the confluence of the smaller 
river Sarpa, with the Wolga. It was 
built more than fifty years ago; and 
contains at present about 500 inhabi- 
tants, men, women, and children. The 
principal object of the settlement, was 
to serve as a starting point for carry- 
ing the Gospel among the Calmuck 
and other Tartarian tribes. 

The first and second volumes are 
about to be published of the English 
Flora, by Sir J. E. Smiru, President of 
the Linnean Society, &e. 

Prose Pictures, a series of descrip- 
tive letters and essays, by E. HERBERT, 
esq. with etchings by G. Cruikshank, 
are announced. 

The Christian Father’s Present to 
his Children, by the Rev. J. A. JAMES; 
is in the press. 

Jonn Cuare, the Northamptonshire 
poet, 
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poet, is preparing a New Shepherd’s 
Calendar. ; 

Dr. Dartine is preparing a Prac- 
tical Treatise on Diseases of the Liver, 
and on some of the Affections usually 
denominated Bilious, comprising an 
impartial estimate of the merits of the 
nitro-muriatic-acid bath. 

Mr. Haywarp has prepared a se- 
cond edition of the Science of Horti- 
culture, comprising a practical system 
for the management and training of 
fruit-trees; to which are added, an 
Essay on the Cultivation of the Pinc- 
Apple. 

The Ancient Poetry and Romances 
of Spain, selected and translated, with 
critical and historical remarks, by J. 
BowRInG, esq. will soon appear. 

A most extraordinary performance 
in penmanship, has just been exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. BEEDELL, of Ottery 
St. Mary, Devonshire. The unrival- 
led production is displayed on a sheet 
of paper, four feet five inches and a- 
half by two fect six inches and a-half, 
exhibiting upwards of forty difierent 
kinds of writing, a map of the world, 
with various characteristic and emble- 
matical designs, an exact representa- 
tion of Ottery St. Mary Church, the 
royal arms richly adorned, with nu- 
merous other ornaments, the whole 
surrounded by a most elaborately- 
worked and cleyant border. 

A second edition is nearly ready of 
Mr. Goopwin’s Account of the various 
Modes of Shoeing Horses. 

Letters to the Marquis of Lans- 
down, on the reputed excess and de- 
preciation of Pank notes, on the nature 
and operations of coins, and on the 
consequences of the new metallic cur. 
Tency, are printing, by D.B. PAYNE,esq. 

A late Calcutia journal contains the 
following corrected heights. of. the 
Himalaya mountains :— 


: By the Barometer. Feet. 
Shatool 663608 06sceanso 000015,554 
Boorendo ee eeeeesses 15 095 
Keoobrung Pass cccccccecccccces 18,448 
Pass between Soongnum and Manes 18,743 
Bed of the Sutlej under Bekhur -+10,792 
Highest birch-forest near Soongnum 14,000 
Highest cultivation at Bekhur «+e. 13,000 
lop of Choor Mountain ....eceees 19,145 
Station on Purgeool Mountain - -- -19,441 
lighest nighi-campe ec ee cece ce00 18,129 
Bekhur WE 6003 sch ccdoodsowe 12,676 


Nako... 

tte : ®eeeeeece ereceeeeee- +++ 19,005 

ae $9966 66468 Fete eeer ease ee DQ 5UT 
NOP GEE bscnntacciccesds °° 10,403 


Huttoo, or Whartoo ereesceoseeece 10,656 
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Ammonites found at) «+++ eeeee+++16,000 
Highest sandstone ----- coeeeee 0016,700 
Rampoor «+eeseeeeseeee é6ved e+ 3,398 
Soobathoo.:- ecesecee eeesteeeseese 4,205 
Dehra-...«-.. er eeeeeeteeeeet aces 2,349 
Suharunpoor.--- teteceeeeereceee 1,093 
By Tiigonometry. 

Purgeool, or’ luzheegung Mountain 22,488 
Ruldung Mountain -+-.--+-+++e+8- 21,103 

sudraj Mountain+++++.+eeeeeseee 7508 
Bhyrat Fort «-+++ecesecseeeseees 7599 
Limestone at least «+ +--+ eee 020,000 

RUSSIA. 

The University of Moscow has pro- 
posed the following question for a 
prize competition: —The Florentine 
copy of Justinian’s Pandects is consi- 
dered as the most correct and ancient 
of all at present known in Europe, the 
others being for the most part tran- 
scripts of it; it becomes, then, a matter 
of consequence to trace the means and 
course of its arrival at Florence. The 
prevailing opinion is, that this original 
copy was scent among others to certain 
provinces; that it was found at the 


. taking of Amalfi; given afterwards, by 


the Emperor Lotharius II. to the inha- 
bitants of Pisa; and, at the conquest 
of this city, was removed to Florence, 
where it is still preserved with great 
care, But, during the last fifty years, 
many doubts having been started on 
these points by the learned, a critical 
exposition of all that has been ad- 
vanced on cither side is required; as 
also to fix in a positive manner on the 
most creditable opinion. Prize 250 
roubles; the Memoirs to be in Russian, 
Latin, French, or German; and the 
term April 1825. 

Down to the year 1817, only 4000 
publications had appeared in Russia, 
« number merely equal to what is 
produced in an annual fair at Leipsic. 
In 1820, the library of the Academy 
of Sciences at Petersburg contained 
nearly 3000 national works, among 
which were 150 romances; at present 
there are more than 8000 publications 
in the Russian language. At Moscow 
are nine libraries, and ten printing- 
offices; at Petersburg, seven libraries, 
and fifteen printing-offices; at Wilna, 
are one library, and five printing- 
offices ; in the towns of Revel, Dorpat, 
and Khatkow, respectively, are one 
library, and two printing-oflices; and 
in the empire at large are eight or nine 
foundries of types. 

A statistical paper lately published 
makes the fifty governments of Russia 
contain an extent of 298,950 square 
geographical 
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geographical miles, and 40,670,000 
inhabitants. In the empire are 3,724 
manulactories and workshops; the ca- 
pital employed in commerce, as de- 
elared by the merchants, amounts to 
319,660,000 ronbies. The capitation- 
tax and the impost on beverage or 
liquors amount to 169,350,000 roubles. 
The statement of population is thought 
to be too moderate, judging from the 
list of births for ISS, published by the 


Greek synod; in this the number of 


individuals, for the Greek religion 
only, amounted to 1,431,448. 

fu Poland, certain public labours 
are carrying on, under the auspices 
of government, to cleanse and render 
navigable the rivers of Niemen, Pilica, 
Kaminka, and Radomki. Also new 
ramparts are constructing, to consoli- 
date the banks of the Vistula, in the 
lands of Vinnicia, MManowice, and 
Berzyscam, in the waywodics of San- 
domir and Radom. 

GREECE. 

In the island of Scio, the remains of 
iis population, not discouraged by 
their aillicting circumstances, are zea- 
lously promoting the publication of the 
ancient Greek classics, under the 
direction of M. Coray, considered as 
the patriarch of ancient and modern 
Greck literature. In the Anthology 
of Florence, appears a letter from a 
Greck correspondent, detailing tlie 
prosperous state of the islaud previous 
tu its vicissitudes: a population of 
100,000 souls; a public library, en- 
riched with 12,000 volumes; schools of 
literature, philosophy, and thesciences; 
a printing-office; and various other 
establishments of a benevolent and 
enlightened description. It was likely 
to become a sort of capital of Greek 
learning. ‘The population is now re- 
duced to 5000; their sufferings arising 
from no other cause than endeavouring 
to put themselves on a level with civi- 
lized nations, in the cultivation of use- 
ful and tranquil studies. 

‘bhe Greek academy, that was to he 
founded i: the Iste of Ithaca, is to be 
definitively established at Coifu, azree- 
ably to a regulation of Mr. Canning, 
Who, according to public report, has 
transmitted strict orders to the go- 
vernor, to treat the Greeks of the 
Jonian Isles with less severity, and 
with due attention to the improvement 
of their condition: Lord Guildford is 
to be dircetor-general of the academy. 
‘ihe merits of this generous nobleman 
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are duly appreciated by the Greeks 
and especially by the inhabitants of 
Athens; and he will doubtless contri- 
bute, by his zeal and indefatigable 
activity, to render the establishment 
as flourishing as circumstances will 
permit.—Revue Eneyclopedique. 
SWEDEN. 

Inthe Royal Library at Stockholm 
is a remarkable Inanuscript, entitled 
the Codex Gigantens, or the Giant. [f 
was brought away from a Benedictine 
monastery at Prazue, in the thirty 
years’ war. in height of volume, it 
rises to about two Swedish ells, with a 
proportionable breadth. Besides the 
Vulgate Latin, it contains a collection 
of Jewish antiquities, by Josephus, 
Isidorus, and others; as also the 
Comes Prayensis, and Chronicon Bo- 
hemia; together with a ‘Treatise on 
Magic, accompanied with a coloured 
figure of the devil. 

The commerce of Sweden with 
Feypt is on the increase: more than 
400 vessels have sailed, in the course 
of this year, for the port of Alexandria. 

According to a statistic table, laid 
before the Chamber of Peasants at 
Stockholm, the total number of public 
functionarics, throughout the kingdom, 
that had pay and salary, in 1817, 
amounted to 17,740, and the sum total 
of their appointments to 9,156.277 
crowns, banco. ‘The military force is 
calculated at 49,605 individuals, the 
pay amounting to 4,855,622 crowns. 
The civil list, without including the 
court, comprehends 5,835 _ indivi- 
duais, whose appointments amount to 
2,387,918 crowns. The number of 
ecclesiastics with salaries is rated at 
4,760. 

GERMANY. 

The number of students last winter 
at tue university of Tubingen amounted 
to 789, distributed into different de- 
partments of instruction, as follows :— 
Protestant theology, 189; Catholic 
theology, 66; jurisprudence, 154; me- 
dicine and chirurgery, 110; philosophy, 
196; principles of legislation and g0- 
vernment, 74. Out of the whole num- 
ber, 133 are foreigners. The king has 
already founded certain prizes to 
stimulate the students; and, remarking 
the neglect of pulpit eloquence, has 
recently created two new prizes, for 
the encouragement of public elo- 
quence ; one in the Protestant, and the 
other in the Catholic, theology. 

Dr. Leanper Van Ess, a Catholic; 
ant 
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rofessor at Darmstadt, we 
dhe his German translation of 


the Bible, has disseswinated more than 
2,000 New ‘Testaments. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The government presiding in the 
canton of the Valais, are prosecuting 
with zeal and diligence the labours 
requisite for completing the grand 
route of Le Simpion, throughout the 
arts where it crosses their territory. 
lis extremities, on the side of Pied- 
mont, call loudly for some reparations 
and finishing- works, for the conve- 
nience of trade and travellers, but 
to which government hitherto has been 


inattentive. a 
Since last winter, the condition of 
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the religious of Great St. Bernard, in 
the canton of Basil, has been sensibly 
amelicrated. ‘These men, so devoted 
fo philanthropy and so useful, passed 
the winter in cells, wherein the ther- 
mometer of Reaumur was sometimes 
as low as fifteen decrees below zero. 
A subscription, however, has provided 
the means of establishing pipes to 
transmit beat through all parts; and 
the temperature of the cells, in times 
of the greatest frost, is now from eight 
to ten degrees. All the chambers are 
now habitable, and a part of the debt 
contracted by Italy and Switzerland, 
for the benefit of the religieuse, is now 
discharged, 








SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


— 


§ the principle of correllative action 

in compound gasesand fluids within 
a civen space, occasions a chemical de- 
composition on either of the surfaces 
subject to a re-action, so it has long 
been found that sea-water corrodes a 
surface of copper. Messrs. Mushet 
discovered that they could neutralise 
this actiun and re-action by the usg of 
fin nails, and took out a patent for their 
nse; but Sir GH. Davy has announced in 
all the newspapers, within the month, 
that pieces of tin placed in opposition 
to the copper prodace an equal neutrali- 
zition, and destroy the action of sea- 
water on the copper. This idea is a 
simple though useful variation of the 
principle of galvanic action, and per- 
lectly intelligible to all those who under- 
stand the Common-Sense philosophy, 
though a perfect mystery to those who 
ret in the galvanic or electrical 
ids. 


A moving machine has heen invented _ 


by Mr. J. Battey, in North America, 
Which is described in the ** Mechanics’ 
Magazine,” No. 10. In many of its 
parts, this machine resembles one of the 
Rany schemes for the mowing and 
reaping of corn, which were, about a 
qvarter of a century ago, invented by 
the late ingenious Mr. Robert Salmon, 
and practically tried on the late excel- 
lent and traly great Duke of Bedford’s 
*xperimental farm, in Woburn Park. 
fom his attempts to mow corn, so 
cleanly and regularly as to admit of its 
eins tied in sheaves, Mr. S. at length 
marae whan we are not however 
ously i 1¢ turned his attention seri- 

1e mowing of grass, which is 





mentioned as Mr. Bailey’s main objcet ; 
although a hay-making machine was 
some years afterwards perfected at 
Woburn, and is now widely and exten- 
sively used by farmers. 

Dr. T. Forster has recently made a 
series Of experiments on the reflective, 
refractive, and dispersive, powers of the 
atmosphere, regarded as three distinct 
properties, and on ithe varieties in the 
composition of the ligit of different 
stars, With a view to show the necessity 
of more complete tables of refractior 
than are now in use, calculated sepa- 
rately for cach place of observation. He 
has also endeavoured to show the pecu- 
liar error in the application of refrac- 
tional correction, which led to the false 
notion of a southern motion of the fixed 
stars, an opinion recently promulgated 
by Mr. Pond, the astronomer royal, 
The paper of Dr. Vorster will shortly 
be published, being in the press. 

Dr. 'T. Forster has also presented to 
the Meteorological Society of London, 
a paper on the focal variation and 
changes in the quantity of atmospherical 
refraction, and on the various dispersion 
of the light of different stars, by mcans 
of prismatic glasses, with a view of 
facilitating the formation of corrective 
tables of refraction. 

A Case of temporary Loss of Speech. 
—One of the boys in Christ’s [Tospital, 
London, named Oldham, being about 
twelve years of age, one night in Oct, 
1822 became entirely dumb, without 
any apparent cause, and so continued, 
although in all other respects well, 
during eight months, when in t!e night 
his speech returncd, as we think, bet 
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less unaccountably than it went: 
althongh some have ascribed the cure 
to Oldham’s having been galvanized, 
eight hours before he recovered his 
speech, without any perceptible effect 
at the time. 

An alarm clock, which also lights a 
candle, has been invented by Mr. T. 
Geroree, of London, whereby the more 
certain and punctual awakening and 
rising of persons who have night business 
tu attend, is secured, 

To boil potatoes mealy, and not 
cracked, it bas been recommended 
to assortthem to a nearly uniform size, 
for cach boiling ; put them into an un- 
covered pot, which they must not fill, 
and pour over them cold water, so as 
only to cover them. When this first 
water is nearly ready to boil, pour it off, 
and replace it with a similar quantity 
of cold water, salted rather profusely: 
which replacing of the water bas the 
double eflect of removing the extracted 
juices of the raw potatoes, and to cool 
their outsides, whilst their inner parts 
retain the heat acquired, so that the 
boiling they are then to undergo (antil 
the prongs of a fork proves them to be 
done in the middle,) is uniform through- 
out, and the potatoes are not cracked, 
as in a close covered pot they are apt to 
be, by the great heat applied to their 
outsides, whilst yet their centres are in 
part raw. 

The Elm-bark Insect, or Hylesinus 
destructor, has, since the spring of 1819, 
begun to breed aud increase to an alarm- 
ing degree, in the bark of the ornamental 
trees in the Mall, the Bird-cage Walk, 
and other parts of St. James’s Park, and 
has, through neglect in the subsequent 
summers, so rapidly multiplied, that a 
large portion of the finest trees remain- 
ing are infected, after the great numbers 
Which have been already cut down, and, 
we fear, so carelessly removed, as per- 
haps to spread the evil elsewhere. In 
the spring, the leaves have sprouted 
forth from these venerated trees in all 
the luxuriance of vegetation ; when, on 
a sndden, they have become blasted, as 
if by lightning: the bark has fallen from 
their stems, and, long ere winter ap- 
proached, the finest trees perhaps in 
the Park have become completely dead : 
whole rows have thus disappeared. 
Although when the bark of tree after 
tree had thus fallen off. and exposed 
myriads of minute worm-holes, pene. 
trating the trunk, in some of which the 
worms were still visible; and although, 
soun afterwards, swarms of the small 
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brown beetles, which resalt from 
worms, were scen hovering about the 
irces ;—such is the incompetency of the 
persons entrusted with the care of this 
fine Park, that the cause of decortiga. 
tion was attributed to malicious haman 
hands: reward after reward was offer. 
ed, aud even some innocent persons have 
been temporarily deprived of their 
liberty, through the ignorant surmises 
of those who ought to have known and 
applied the proper remedy, of cutting 
down, in the winter season, every 
scriously-infected tree, and consigning it 
to instant fire-wood : for the beetles lay 
their eggs in the summer in the crevices 
of the bark, where in the autumn they 
are hatched, and in their /arva or worm 
state these penetrate into the wood of 
the trees, on which they feed, secure 
from the inclemency of the winter sea- 
son, through having plugged up the 
mouths of their holes with the fine saw- 
dust of theirexcrement. ‘Towards the 
end of winter, the worms return towards 
the surface of the wood, and assume the 
pupa state; and in spring the perfect 
beetle is formed, and, by its active 
workings in the inner bark, it so effec- 
tually lousens the most infected parts 
from the trecs, as to occasion its fall, 
and the subsequent death of the tree, 
as abuve mentioned. It has been sug- 
gested, by some naturalist who writes 
on this subject in the ‘* Philosophical 
Magazine,” No. 306, to pay over the 
stems of the remaining trees with some 
vegetable pitch, which would resist the 
attempts or deter the beetles from laying 
their eggs in the bark. It is hoped that 
prompt and the most effectual measures 
will now be taken to destroy, as far as 
possible, the race of this destructive 
insect. Is it the same species of insect, 
the H. destructor, which perforates, and 
so very soon destroys, the elm floors and 
furniture, which in some country-houses 
are still toocommon, and by means of 
Which, | craps, they are mainly propa- 
gated ? 

Hitherto there had been only one 
single inflection of the magnetic equator 
observed, aud found in the great ocean; 
the same mode of examination bad not 
been extended to the other parts of this 
equator. ‘This has been effected by M. 
Mor tert ; he has discovered another no 
less remarkable in the Chinese sea. He 
has also accurately fixed the course of 
the Line, without inclination, throug! 
its whole revolution about the globe, 
With a precision and certainty now first 
obtained. 

The 
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The Comet, which became visible in 
this country a few days after Christmas- 
day last, passed its perihelion, ae nearest 
int tu the sun, about the 22d of De- 
cember; in the thirteen days that fol- 
jowed, to the 4th of January, its appa- 
rent motion amongst the fixed sters was 
at the average daily rate of 1° 31; 
thence to the 12th, its motion averaged 
jo 58'; and so rapid was the further 
increase of its speed, that between the 
morning of the 12th and the evening of 
the 23d of January, its apparent motion 
was 2°36’ per day, and the real daily 
motion in its orbit, as viewed from the 
sun, 112 minutes per day, being nearly 
double the velocity with which the 
earth revolves round the sun, although 
this latter amounts to nearly one million 
and a half of miles daily! Its apparent 
course is amongst the stars which sur- 
round the North Pole. M. Schumacher, 
M. Mossotti, and several other astrono- 
mers, are engaged in calculations which 
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will enable us, in a future Number, to 
record the chief elements of this comet’s 
motion. 

Steam Navigation in the East Indies. 
The Diana steam-boat, built in Mr. 
Kyd’s yard at Kidderpore, near Cal- 
cutta, was launched on the 12th of duly 
last, and on the same day made, on the 
majestic Ganges, the first trip ever per- 
formed in India by the aid of steam, 
between Calcuttaand Chinsurah; which 
she successfally and’ most pleasautly 
performed in six hours and a half. Col. 
Krefting, the governor of Serampore, 
and suite, were amongst the highly- 
respectable company on-board. 

Coal in Syria.—A stratum of coal, of 
considerable thickness, has been disco- 
vered in Syria, a few miles inland from 
the coast, and a pit or mine has been 
opened, from whence the Pacha of 
Ligypt is preparing to draw supplies for 
the steam-boats which he is intending 
to employ on the Nile and its branches. 
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Mozart's Celebrated Grand Symphony, 
adapted for the Piano-Forte, with Accom- 
paniments for a Flute, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, (ad libitum, ) by S. F. Rimbault. 6s. 

0 do justice to this composition, 

(one of Mozart’s most capital pro- 
ductions) as an adaptation for the piano- 
forte, required no ordinary degree of 
discernment and address. ‘To render 
the eflect as striking as the character 
aud powers of a single instrument 
would permit, and preserve as much of 
the original design of the author as such 

a arrangement allowed to be practica- 

ble, demanded not only a thorough in- 

sight info the nature of his plan, anda 
conception capable of following its ex- 
tent, but a readiness of management not 


possessed by every master who under= 


takes a similar task. It is after a very 
close and vigilant inspection of this 
modified edition of Mozart’s Grand Sym- 
phony in G minor, that we pronounce it 
0 be judiciously and tastefully exc- 
cuted; and that, while we express our 
*pprobation of the performance, simply 
roti, stony, J its beauty and fitness as a 
of ihe « © piece, we consider the style 
Cinte Oe arrangements as 
the mit ste acquaintance with 
inildlaeeatae and provinces of the several 
uty of u 8 pores and as declara- 
Mats Fa Rimbault’s entire compe- 
me we oe “asy task with which his 
to cone. aste, and expericnee, have bad 
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Overture to the Opera of Otello ; arranged as 
a Duett for two Violins, Composed by 
Rossini. 2s. 

This publication, viewed as what it 
simply is, an exercise for violin practi- 
lioners, may claim our favourable no- 
tice. All that, with such slender means, 
could reasonably be expected to be 
achieved, has here been effected. The 
two parts are well worked into cach 
other, and exhibit frequent instances of 
ingenuity and eoptrivanee. Wherever 
either the first or second violin could 
produce double notes, they arc uniformly 
given; and, although, less or more, the 
absence of a bass is constantly felt, the 
harmony is so judiciously supplied, and 
a ecrtain fulness of cffect so regularly 
wud successfully attended to, that the 
car must be very fastidious that will not 
listen to the performance of this duett 
with at least a degree of complacence, 
if not with the highest gratification. 
Favourite Airs selected from Rossini’s cele- 

brated Opera La Donna del Lago; av+ 

ranged as a Divertimenti for the Ptano- 

Forte, by John Purkis, 3s. 

The airs selected fur the publication 
now under our eye, are “ Vieni O 
Stella,” ** Zaci, lo voglio,”  Scendi nel 
piccol Iegno,” and “La mia spada.” 
Mr. Purkis (one of the gentlemen, we 
believe, whose talents contribute to the 
cratification of the frequenters of Messrs. 
Flight and Robson’s Apollonic per- 
furmances) has not only successfully, but 

Z, happily, 
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happily, arranged these well-chosen me- 
lodics. J€ not remarkably novel in 
themselves, they are all more than com- 
monly pleasing in their assembled pas- 
sages; and, in their present form, will 
scarcely fail to be well received by 
piano-forte students. They do, in short, 
as here presented to us, constitute highly 
agrecable, as well as eligible, practices 
for the instrument for which they are 
intended. 

“Can I forget? O, never ! never!” An 
admired Ballad, written by D. A. 
O'Meara, esq.; composed by J. Davy. 
is. Gd. 

* Can I forget” has been sung with 
considerable applause at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, by Mr. Pyne, and has been 
favourably received at a variety of pub- 
lic concerts. Jiowever respectably we 
have always thonght of Mr. Davy’s 
talents asa voeal composer, the present 
eflort by no means diminishes our good 
ypinion; nor can we justly say, that it is 
calculated to beightcen that opinion. 
The principal defect of the melody is, 
that it is not very replete with origina- 
lity of character, thatit rather fails in the 
requisites of individual and distinguished 
features; and that, by consequence, 
though it exhibits a variety of engaging 
touches, it does not leave on the mind of 
the hearer that marked and unique ex- 
pression imparted by the strains of this 
master’s “Just like love,” and ‘ The 
Nay of Biscay.” 

Lhe much admired Scottish Air, “ Let us 
haste to Kelvin Grove ;” arranged with 
Vuriations for the Piuno- Forte, by J.C. 
Nightingale, Organist of the Foundling 
Hospital, 2s. 

‘Riis air, which, however attractive in 
itself, has been rendered still more so by 
its introduction by Mr. Braham, in the 
opera of “Guy Mannering,” is here 
ably treated by Mr. Nightingale. ‘The 
melody is given with due decorations, 
wud the subjoined matter is both fanci- 
fal and pleasing. ‘The variations are 
eightin number ; aud the totality of the 
composition is of a cast that we should 
think would recommend it to the notice 
of piano-forte students, 

* Sweet Maid, then think on me,” a favourite 
Portuguese Air, as sung by Mr. Durusett, 
of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, with 
an Accompaniment for the Piuno-Forte ; 
composed hy M. C, Mortellari, the words 
by G. E, Giffard. 1s. 6d. 

“Sweet maid, then think on me,” 
possesses more than ordinary claims to 
our attention. The air, (one, perhaps, 
of the best that has been imported to 
this country from Portugal,) is aptly ex- 
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pressive of the words to which it is here 
applied; and the general deportment of 
the piece is chaste, graceful, and attrac. 
tive. Asa trifle, itis well worthy both 
of theatrical performance, and of a place 
in the best private selections, or bills of 
fare. We have ourselves listened to it 
with real pleasure in both situations, 

Fa'ce Royale ; composed and arranged by J, 

Monro. 2s. 

This composition, expressly prepared 
for the piano-forte or harp, consists of a 
theme in the waltz style, succeeded by 
five variations. ‘These super-additions 
to the subject-matter are characterized 
by an ease, freedom, and taste, which we 
think will, in no slight degree, prove 
recommendatory to the publication; 
and, as an exercise for young practition- 
ers on the instruments for which it is 
intended, we may justly call to it their 
intercsted attention. 

—— 
THE DRAMA. 

We have much pleasure in announo- 
ing the uninterrupted attraction of our 
mctropolifan théatres.* 

At Drury Lane, Kean’s faithful and 
animated portraitures of Macbeth, Sir 
Giles Overreach,and Richard the Third, 
aided by Mrs. Bunn’s Lady Macbeth, 
and Wallack’s Macduff and Earl of 
Richmond, have continued to afford un- 
ceasing gratification; and Braham’s 
Harry Bertram, Miss Stephens’s Man- 
dane, and Madame Vestris’s Don Gio- 
vanni, have equally delighted the admi- 
rers of operatic performance ; while the 
repetitions of the tragic play of “ Kenil- 
worth,” so favourable to the display of 
Mrs. Bunn’s dignified acting, of “ the 


Road to Ruin,” which so forcibly exbi- — 


bits the well-opposed excellencies of 
Munden and Ejtiston, and of — the 
** Hypocrite,” in which Dowton displays 
such chaste and unrivalled power, have, 
together with the ingenious changes 10 
the splendid pantomime of ‘Harlequin 
and the Flying Chest,” the more than 
describable beauties of the [dioramic 
scene, and the revival of ‘ Lodoiska,’ 
attracted andiences as splendid as nu- 
merous. To these we may now add 


the revival of the “* Merry Wives of 


Windsor,” in which Dowton personifies 
Falstaff with transcendant ability, while 
the picce is diversified by the vocal 
powers of Mr. Braham, Miss Stephens, 
and Madame Vestris. 

At Covent Garpen, Young’s Lear 
and Str Pertinax Macsycophant, Charles 
Kemble’s Edgar and Romeo, Fawcetts 
Job Thornbury, Siuclair’s — Prenee 
Orlando, 
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Orlando, 
Miss I’. 
the attrac 
Poachers,” 


Miss Paton’s Floretta, and 
H. Kelly’s Juliet, together with 
tions of the new farce of “ the 
and the recently-praduced 
opera of “ Native Land,” have varicd 
the entertainments of the town. 

Besides these great winter theatres, 
four or five MINOR ones have been 
equally active, and contrive to draw 
crowded houses night after night. 

The OPERA, too, has this season been 
rendered popular by the music of Ros- 
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sini, and his presenee in London. He 
is neither a Handel, a Haydn, or a 
Mozart; but he is the first composer of 
his time, and his productions are dis- 
tinguished by their vivacity, and often 
by their originality. His wife has sus- 
tained the part of Prima Donna, and 
is ably seconded by that universal favou- 
rite Vestris. ‘The corps de ballet is also 
strong and attractive. Catalani will 
render the season brilliant, 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


ene” aaa 
Rerort of Diseases and CASUALTIES occurring inthe public and private Practice 


of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 
—— 


prATeaiun is one of those medicinals 
respecting the efficacy of which no 
reasonable doubt can possibly be enter- 
tained; and, if in these papers repetition 
be employed in advocating its powers, the 
reiteration must be taken in proof of the 
writer’s conviction that its virtues, how- 
ever highly,-are not sufficiently, appre- 
ciated. In rheumatism, in gout, and in 
inflammatory affections of the brain, the 
Reporter constantly employs this potent 
drug with the happiest results; and drop- 
sical effusion it meets and vanquishes with 
gigantic expedition and ease. If this dis- 
order (dropsy) returns to its strong holds, 
after having been driven out by elate- 
ium, it is because no power is any 
longer available to effect a more than 
lemporary good. Where visceral derange- 
ment is not present, even advanced age 
forms no impediment to its free and full 
employment, ‘The Reporter has just 
takenhis leave of a lady who is seventy-six, 
aud upon whom a radical cure to all ap- 
pearance has been operated by a combi- 
nation of medicines, of which the one in 
question constituted the master ingredient. 
_Of the presence or absence of visceral 

disorganization, it behoves the. medical 
waichman to take especial cognizance, in- 
asmuch as both prognosis and practice re- 
quire to be sedulously regulated accor- 
dingly. In dyspeptic ailments, for instance, 
low different are remedial demands and 
probable results from the moment mere 
stomach affection becomes structural de- 
rangement. It is, however, the time and 
— of the actual transition with which 
i P a must familiarize himself; for 
aed ‘di efore the change becomes com- 
irae = interposition of art can pro- 
vain gh an temporary alleviation of 
aioe oe after all, is rather pre- 
og - curative. We cannot rege- 

eorganize, 
Pry a wd immediately preceding the 
» “ererence was made to the priu- 
v 


ciple of combination, as opposed to ab- 
straction, in medicinals. On this subject 
an interesting communication has been re- 
ceived, which the Reporter will take the 
liberty to transcribe, merely premising, 
that the good which resulted from the 
change of physician and plan seems ra- 
ther in harmony with, than in opposition 
to, the principle inculcated ; not to say 
avy thing respecting the warm-bathing, 
and the confidence of the patient in the 
last prescriber. The ailment appears to have 
been a particular kind of inflammation, 
seated on the membrane which lines the 
external surface of the bones, and to have 
constituted a species, if it may beso called, 
of partial hemicrania. 

“[ am now filty-four years old, and, 
about ten or twelve years since, I was 
afflicted with a violent intermitting pain 
on the right side of the scalp, just above 
ithe forehead. This pain used to come on 
in the day-time, usually about twelve or 
one o’clock, and to continue for two or 
three hours with such violence, that I can 
compate it to nothing but the idea we 
should entertain of rats gnawing the bone; 
for the bone itself was the seat of the com- 
plaint, as is to this day palpable on touch- 
ing the part, which appears to be depres- 
sed and rugged, compared with the sur- 
rounding bone, ‘This complaint continued 
for fifteen or eighteen months, notwith- 
standing I was under the hands of one of 
the most eminent medical surgeons in 
London, without receiving the slightest 
benefit from the many prescriptions which 
he wrote for me. ‘Till at last I was really 
reduced to despair, and almost wished 
myself dead. The medicine which T took 
most of, and on which in the gutset my 
medical adviser seemed to place the ut- 
mostconfidence, was sarsaparilla in powder, 
combined with natron ; the copious use ot 
which for a long time had no more effect 
on the disease than if I had taken nothing 
at all. At this he secu.ed very much dis. 
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appointed and puzzled; and very relue- 
tantly gave it up at last for other medi- 
cines, which I have now forgotten (one of 
them I believe was the cicuta,) and which 
proved equally inefficacious. Tired out 
at last by these repeated failures, as a last 
effort I applied to Mr. —, and, with- 
out telling him (from motives of delicacy) 
whose care I had been under, I described 
to him as well as I could the history of the 
case, together with the medicines I had 
taken, and concluded by desising him to 
tell me candidly if he thought it was in his 
power to cure me. Upon which he in- 
stantly told me, in the most frank and con- 
fident manner, that he could; which assn- 
rance was more like a reprieve to a man 
under sentence of death than any thing 
else I can compare it to. In conclusion 
he wiote for me, and, when I looked at 
the recipe, I was not a little surprised to 
find that his remedy was the compound 
decoction of sarsaparilla with the extract, 
taken about three times a-day, together 
with the use of the salt-water bath, at a 
temperature of 97, two or three times a- 
week. ‘The operation of this remedy was 
truly magical, I had no sooner begun to 
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take it, than I felt its beneficial] effect ; 
and in about a month or tive weeks | ee 
as well as ever I had been in my life and 
remain so to the present day, so far as re. 
lates to this complaint. Now, sir, dogs 
not the foregoing statement prove, that a 
medicine taken in substance for a particg. 
lar complaint may be without effect ; when 
the very same medicine taken in another 
form or preparation may effect a cure? If 
is obvious that the sarsaparilla in substance 
combined with the natron, never got into 
the system, or, if it did, that it was utterly 
incompetent to perform a cure; whireas, 
in decoction, the same medicine instantly 
went tothe scat of the disease, and performed 
the wonders which I have related to you, I 
have often thonght that the relation of my 
case in some public way might be of use, 
and, under that impression, I hope you 
will pardon this tedious intrusion.” 
Children’s complaints have been of late 
more than usually frequent and formida- 
ble; but the writer has left himself no 
space for a remark or two on this head, 
which in the present paper he had intend. 
ed to introduce. 1). UwIns, M.D. 
Bedford-row ; Feb. 20, 1824. 
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T the commencement of the present 

month, the lands were almost univer- 
sally in the best possible state for, the va- 
rious operations of the vernal season. 
Advantage has been taken of the favoura- 
ble state of the weather, and in most parts, 
where tillage was backward, late in the 
autumn, the lost time was fully recovered 
in January. Some impediment may have 
been experienced lately, from rain, heavy 
falls of snow, and hoar frosts, but not to a 
degree to produce material ill conse- 
quences. Wheat, seeds, winter tares, all 
green crops, exhibit as fine and promising 
a luxuriance as could even be wislied ; 
the dryest and soundest lands, in course, 
having the advantage. As a set-off, ap- 
propriate to a mild winter, the: slug and 
wireworm are putting in their claim, with 
much earnestness and activity. In the 
mean time, the rooks are equally on the 
alert, but are greatly overdone with bu- 
siness, excepting on those few spots where 
they are very numerous. The common 
turnips have generally run away, and be- 
come loose and unwholesome food. The 
chief dependence is now in the Swedes 
and mangel-wurzels ; and fortunate are 
those flock-masters and feeders who pOs- 
sess a store of them. The latter is annu- 
ally eultivated more and more extensive! 
and universally ; although it undoubtedly 
requires a cood strong soil, vet there is no 
doubt of its superior profit wherever it 
will grow, since the proportions in all 
Crops is simular, and poor land wiih of 


course, always be below rich, both as to 
quantity and quality. In dry situations, 
even in Scotland, cattle have remained 
abroad throughout the present winter; 
fodder is in consequence thus far plentiful, 
but the hay indifferent. A very considera- 
ble breadth of spring wheat has been 
sown, not only on account of the disap- 
pointments in the late autumnal scason, 
but doubtless also from the encouragement 
afforded by a rising market. ‘The Talavera 
or Spanish wheat, and the old English 
lammas, are the species of late, and at pre- 
sent most in use, the inferior South-Las- 
tern, Thracian, or Siberian, wheats, having 
been some years out of repute. ‘The 
beans are all in, on the best lands, Batr- 
leys sown with clovers come out coarse, 
and the acreable quantity low; but dot 
ble crops, right or wrong, are customary. 
Spring tares tor seed are scarce. ‘The tei 
der state of the lands has greatly prevented 
superinduction, Should the weather com 
tinue favourable, all the spring-crops will 
be sown early this seasov. ‘Fimber, in the 
comitry, with the exception of ash, Is ge 
nerally low in price. There has been 4 
great trade between the Midland and 
Northen countries for provisions, and 
large flocks of sheep, and qnantities of 
wheat, have proceeded northwards, to the 
great manufacturing districts ; where the 
aruizans have greatly, wisely, and necessa- 
rily, improved in their dict, with or with 
out, as all read, in these glorious times, DT 
Kitchener's Cook's Oracle, The very exter 
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sive conSsUIn} 
der has great 
and will no dot 


stion of Hunt’s breakfast-pow- 
ly enhanced the price of rye, 
ibtincrease the culture, Here 
we have substantial causes for advance in 
the markets ; the quantity, ot ree, ’ 
bread-corn, in- the country, notwithstan 1- 
ine the inferiority of the last crop, is very 
considerable; the breadth sown equal] y 80; 
and, ia regard of specalation, the logic of 
quantity, will ever have the most weight. 
Phe late rise in the staff of life has prodaced 
heart-burnings iu the labourers of several 
parts of the country, and advance of wages 
is talked of. As a singularity, we note 
come letters from farmers, in favour of a 
free trade in corn. Little said on wool, 
All live stock iu demand. Pigs and pork 
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Horses of every de* 
scription fetch high prices, aud the stock 
scarce in the country, msomuch that 
there is considerable resort to the me- 
tropolis for purchase, 

Smithfield:—Beet, 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d.—Mut- 
ton, 5s. Od. to 4s,8d.—Veal, 48. Od. to 6s. 4d. 
Pork, 3s. Od. to 6s. 6d.— Bacon, — 
Raw fat, 2s, 14d. 


Corn Exchange:—Old Wheat, 76s. to 


80s.—New Wheat, 52s. to 72s.—Barley; 
328. to 40s.— Oats, 248, to 32s.—Loaf in 
London, 4ibs. 11d.—Hay, 63s. to 112s. 
Ciover do, 100s. to 152s.—Straw, 39s. to 


52s. 6d. 
Coals in the pool, 30s, 6d, to 42s. 6d. 


Middlesex ; Ireb, 20. 
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Cocoa, W. I, common $410 0 to s 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 3 0 O — 3 
fine =» 5 4 0 — 5 

——, Mocha «-sesse2 59 O O — 5 
Cotton, W.[.common-- 0 0 8] — 0 
——-, Demerara:+++** 0 010 — O 
(urrantS «-+++*e+- sescee 4 5 O — A 
Figs, Turkey eseeeess-* 210 O — 2 
Flax, Riga «see+eeeeeee 62 O O — 65 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine ----42 0 0 — 42 
Hops, new, Poeckets---- 15 15 0 — 18 
— ,Sussex,do. 9 0 O — II 
Iron, British, Bars «+--+ 9 OF O — QY 
————, Pigs -+-+++5 6 0 0 — 7 
Oil, Lucca .-+++eeeeees GDLO O — 10 
—, Gralipoli-eseseresee+ 50 OF 0 — SI 
Rats .-cocccecsccseeee 9 FQ §F& — BB 
Raisins, bloom or jar,new 4 6 0 — 4 
Rice, Patna eeseeeseee 016 0 — O 
——, Carolinr eeeesese 118 O — Q 
Bilk, China, raweeeeoese 015 9 — 1 
——, Bengal, skein «+++ 01411 5 — O 
Spices, Cinnamon «--e-- 0 6 7 — O 
a Cloves eeocceses () S 8] — 0 
i, Nutmegs soeose FP 5 1 — O 
, Pepper, black-- 0 0 53 — O 

, whitess O 4-5$ —_0 

Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 210 — 0 
—-—, Geneva Hollands 06 2 0 — QO 
——, Rum, Jamaica-- 0 9g 4 — O 
Sugar, brown-eccecsc.s 2 18 0 — @g 
—, Jamaica, fine «-+. 3 9 0 — 8 
—, East India,brown 1 0 0 — 1 
——, lump, fine. -e+reees 430—_— @ 
Tallow, town-melted..++ 1 19 0 — QO 
. , Russia, yellow-> 114 0 — 1 
Mp cé<icccuccsce © a ¢ «as 6 
——, Hyson, best «eee. O 5 9 — O 
Wine, Madeira, old «---90 0 QO —?70 
—, Port, old ..+0.2+ 49 0 0 — 48% 
——, Sherry ..0e.0.25590 Q 0 — 50 


& 0O 
7 0 
14 O 
12 O 
0 10 
1 0 
8 0 
12 0 
0 O 
10 «O 
G0 O 
4 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 O 
ag 0 
1 0O 
8 0 
18 0 
3.0 
0 8 
12 10 
6 8 
4 0 
0 0 
0 O 
0 0 
$ 2 
0 0O 
29 
19 0 
12 0 
4 0 
6 0 
0 0 
14 3, 
Q 52 
6 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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5 4 
4 10 
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5 O 
2 10 
54 O 
40 O 
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0 to 5 
Oo-— 5 
O — 5 
O — 35 
8k — Oo 
10k — 0 
O — 5 
Oo — 2 
0 — 57 
Oo — 41 
Oo — 16 
Oo — 10 
Oo— 9 
Oo — 7 
0o— O 
0 — O 
6— 2 
Oo— 4 
Qo — O 
6 — 2 
5 = ¥ 
5 — QO 
7 — QO 
S$ — O 
Oo — O 
53 — QO 
53 — 0O 
10 — O 
0 — @Q 
8 — O 
0 — 2g 
Oo — § 
O — ff 
O0o— 4 
Oo — 0O 
3 — 0 
43 — 0 
y9 — O 
0 — 70 
oO — 48 
0 — 50 
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0 perewts 

0 do. 

0 do. 

0 do, 
10 per Ib. 

0 do. 

Oper cwt. 


0 perchest 
0 per ton 
0 do. 

QO percwt, 
0 do. 

0 per ton, 
0 do. 

Q 25 galls, 
0 per ton. 
O percwt, 


0 do. 

0 do, 

0 do. 

§ per Ib, 
10 —s do. 

8 do, 

9 do. 

1 do. 
5% «do. 
0 do, 

2 per gal, 
0 do, 

0 do. 

O per cwt, 
0 do. 

0 do.bond, 
0 do. 

0 do. 

0 do. 
52 per lb. 
0 do. 

0 per pipe 
0 do. 


0 per butt 


Cow se of Exchange, Feh, 17.—Amsterdam, 12 2.—Hamburgh, 37 5.—Paris, 25 80. 





“shorn, 463.—Lisbon, 511 


Dublin, 9} per cent. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
mouds’.—~Birmineham, 316l.--Coventry, 11001,—Derby, 1401—Ellesmere, 72/,— 
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tern, 8t.—Leeds and Liverpool, 


List of Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Grand Surrey, 501. 10s.—Grand Union, 23/. 10%.—Grand Junction, 3101.—Grand We. 


+00L—Leicester, 


[Mareh 1, 


3404.—Loughbro’, 46001 —Osforq 


7901.—Trent and Mersey, 2¢50l.— Worcester, Sol. 108s. —East India Docks, 158/,—Lop. 
don, 1241.—West India, ¢45/.—-Southwark BRIDGE, 18/.—Strand, 6l. 138.—Royal Ex. 
change AssurRANCE, 308l.—Albion, 55/.— Globe, 1761. —Gas LIGHT Company, 


801. 10s.—City Ditto, 1551. 


The 3 per Cent. Keduced, on the 25d, were 997; 3per Cent. Consols, 912; 4 per 
Cent. Consols, 1023 ; New 4 per Cent. 107$; Bank Stock, 2537. 
Gold in bars, 3/. 17s. 6d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 3I. 1-48, —Silver in bars, 4s. 114, 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 2th of Jan, 
and the 20th of Feb. 1824: extracted from the London Gazettes. 
—<_>—— 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Mouth 90.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ALEXANDER, J. Chiswell-street, stable-keeper. 
(Russen 

Bates, S. Tipton, corn-merchant. (Foster, Liverpool 

Berry, T. Bund-court, Wallbrook, wine-Mmerchant. 
(Van Sandaa 

Bird, G. Hollybush-place, Bethnal-green, calico- 
dyer. (Watson and Co. L 

Bowen, W. Winnington, Salop, shopkeeper. (Adiing- 
ton and Co, L 

Bridges, J. andJ. Dew, Bristol, brewers. (Tanner 

Bioadbent, W. Huddersfield, wool-stapler. (Clarke 
and Co. L 

Brocklehurst, J. Phoside Hamlet, Derbyshire, cotton 
cord manufacturer. (Miine and Co. L 

Browne, I’. Duke-street, Grosvenur-square, plum- 
ber. (Chester 

Cannon, W. Molyneux-street, 
grocer. (flutchinsoa 

Chiilingworth, E. and T. Cooper, Redditch, War- 
wickshire, needle-makers. (Creswell 

Coe, W. Darkhouse-lane, Billingsgate, victualler. 
( Arundell 

Cooke, J. Frome, Somersetshire,clothier. (Hartley 

CranzazZ, Sloane-street, Chelsea, merciaut. (furner 

te Huddersfield, woolstapler. (Vrew and 
Son, 

Cross, R. Harley Tower, Shropshire, malster. 
(Cooper, Shrewsbury 

Crossland, W. Leeds, drysalter. (Hargreaves 

Crowther, J. Wakefield, coin-factur. (Taylor 

Crowther, W. Islington, apotheciry. (Stevens 

Davenport, J. Altrincham, Cheshire, shop-keeper. 


Portman-square, 


(Shaw, L 
Davenport, J. and A. Dunlop, Great Portland-street, 
milliners. (Bennett 


Davids, T. Kennington Oval, brass-founder. (Burton 

Dew, W. Praed-street, Paddington, stonc-mason. 
(Johnson, L 

Dodd, W. Liverpool, paper-hanging manufacturer. 
(Leigh, L : 

Dowse, C. Chancery-lane, law-stationer. (Saun- 
ders and Co. 

Drew, R. T. Orchards, Bosbury, Hicrefordshire, tim- 
ber-merchant. (Beverley 

Dryson, G. Lad-lane, Manchester, warehouseman. 
(Tanner, L 

Eames, W. Dorset Mews West, Portman-square, 
horse-dealer. (Revnolds 

Edie, R. Bread-street, merehant. (Smith and Co, 

Frecthy, TI’. Acton, Middlesex, carpenter. (Finnis 

Gatenby, A. Manchester, wholesale grocer. (Iadfield 

Gomersall, J. and B. Leeds, merchants. (Siade 

Green, W. and J. H. Sampson, and R. A. Smith, 

Sheffield, manu ‘acturers of mctal-wares. ( Branson 

Vall, J. Ag “fie erocer. (kLccles, Marple 

Hargreaves, W. White Ash, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Dewhurst, Blackburn 

Hobley, S. James-street, Covent-garden, boot and 
shoe maker. (Perkins and Co. 

Holden, J. Brokers’-row, Mourfields, ironmonger. 
(Colewan 

Honeysctt, W. Dalston, carpenter. (Nicholls, L 

Houghton, A. Huddersheld, grocer. (Uutiye 

Iuward, J.T. and N. Houzhton, Lancashire, hat- 
gg (Wallis, L. 

Hughes, J. Wood-street, Cheaysi 7 -ke 
(WareandCo. L. Pees, Coveen-Reeper. 


Abbrcy, R. Alne, Yorkshire 

Abbou, W. Windham place 

Anders u, A. T. Godtrev, aud S. 
B.Wallams, Sulieis’-hall cour; 











Jeremy, J. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars’-road, 
linen-draper. (Miller 

Jones, C.Welshpool,draper. (Walker, Manchester 

Jones, E. and J. Norris, Budge-row, stationess, 
(Brough 

Kelsey, Li. Pall Mall, mitliner. (Leigh 

Kersiake, W. Excter, brazier. (Ellicombe 

Kinnear, J. Brighton, banker. (Cranch, L 

Lamb, J. Neasima:-street, Oxford-strect, clock. 
maker. (M‘Dutf 

Lamb, S. Cheapside, hatter. (Fisher 

Leader, E. jun. Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, 
upholsterer. (‘Thwaites 

Leak, ‘I’. Kelpingham, Lincolnshire, 
(Lamb ‘rt, L 

Lilosd, D. Bankside, Southwark, timber-merchani. 
(Wright 

Mauhews, M. and J. Hopkins, Rochester, coal-mer- 


chants. (Loxley, L 
Mee, J. Myton, Hull, merchant. (Willisand Co. L 
(Allen 


victualler, 


Miller, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
Montgomery, T. John-street, Spital ficlds, silk-manu- 
facturer. (Webster and Son 
Nash,T.Garden-row, Southwark, merchant. (Dichins 
Newhouse, G. W. Little Brouk-street, Lanover- 
square, tailor. (Tanner 
Nichols, G. Bristol, victualler. (Dennett, L 
Nicholson, R. North Shields, ship-owncr. (Francis 
Nokes, E. Norwich, merchant. (Poole, L 
Nuttall, J. Wood-road Mill, near Bury, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner. (flampson, Manchester 
Packer, R. Tokenhouse-vard, packer. (Gatty & Ca. 
Pearson, T. Ilarringthorpe, Yorkshire, muller. 
(Wiglesworth and Co. . . 
Penney, 8. Shepton Mallett, grocer. (Bevan and Co, 
Penney, ‘1. G. Brighton, draper. (Walker and Co. 
Perkins, J. Upper hames-street, stationer. (Tiison 
Persent, M.W. St. James’sWalk, Clerkenwell, tabic- 
_ Cloth manufacturer, (Jackson 
Pierce, D.8. Tottenham Court-road, grocer. { Wigley 
Pim, T. B. Exwick, Devonshire, paper-maher. 
_ (Brutton, L 
Pinck, J. Chichester; linen-draper. (Carter, L 
Price, I’, Hackleton, Northamptonsb. baker. (Yeates 
Purdy, F. Mark-lane, broker. (Robinson 
Richards, T. Birch-mills, Staffordshire, miller. 
_ (Williams and Co. L 
Rist, C. Lombard-street, auctioneer. (Wilks and Co. 
Roe, J. Torpoint, Cornwall, merchant. (Buckton, L 
Ronaldson, J. J. Broad-st.-place. merchant. (Allistoa 
Sayers, J. Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, wine and bra 
dy merchant. (Taylor and Co. L 
Scattergood, I. Notuungham, victualler. (Long & Co. 
Shaw, J. Wakefield, land-surveyor. (Battye, L 
Smalicy,R. Pontefractymercer. (Blakelock 
Soloman, A. Clare-court, Drury-lane, cloiles-sales- 
_ Man, (Lake 
Sneade, W. Whitchurch, Salop, timber-merchant. 
(Bl.ckstock and€o.L 
Tarling, T. 8. Leyton, Essex, tailor. (Bousfield, L 
Nrotman, ‘I’. Dursiey, Gloucestershire, mealman. 
(Bousfield, L 
Turbeville,J. Canon Pion, Herefordshire, timber- 
: dealer, (Bodenham, L é 
Vale, T. Leg-ailey, Long Acre, coach-joiner. (Ri- 
chard-on and Co. 
Wharton, T. Finsbury-place, tailor. (Arnott 
Whincup, W. York, spiritamerchant. (Hindsley 
Worsley, H. Plymouth, deater. (Marsliail 


DIVIDENDS. 
Arnold, J. Prince’s-st. 
_ and J. Storrs, New Yous 
Barton, J. Freck enham, Sullo'k 
Gatker,Tiand } »Hudsen,s 


lothbury, Bentley and Whylt, Fenchurch-st- 
birks, S. W. Thorne 

Biakey, FE. New Bond-street | 
Bond, W’, Alfringham, Chesiure 

, Brennard, 


wtactord 


ronan hU6eh CO 
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S- nrennard, T- Bread-st. Cheapside 
prown, W. A. College-hilt 

5 Bury and Co. Manchester 

i Canning, Hi. Broad-street 

: Carter, M. Forton-mill, Gosport 

‘ Caster, J. jun. Liverpool 


Children, G. Tunbridge 

Chubp, W. P. Aldgate 

Chuenden, E. Ashford, Kent 

’ Chalk, J. Blackfriare’-road- 
Clark, R. HH. St. Mary-at-hill 
Cock, W. and G. Canterbury 
Coiling, R. Regent-st. Oxford-st. 
Dale, J. Manchester 
Dawson. J. Penrith 

. Day, J. Fenchurch-buildings 

Davies, W. Sudbury, Suffulk 

pighton, G. Rochester 

pve, Rk. Peckham 

Faclough, T. Liverpool 

Fearman, W. New Bond-strect 

Fearnley. C. Crutched Friars 

) Guyfer, I. Bruisyard 

Gear, J. Nottingham 

George. J. Park-st. Tlanover-sq. 

Goddard, S. Cornhill _ 

Goodchild, J. sen. and jun. Low 

Paliien, Durham 
Grecnhow, W. Manchester 


Green, W. jun. Exmouth-sétreet, 
Clerkenwell 

Hardv and Dale, Manchester 

ilarris, I. Lisle-st. Leicester-sq. 

Hay, J. and J. Ell, High-street, 
Southwark 

Ilebdin, W. Leeds, A. O. Hebdin, 
Pariiament-street, and J. 
Brown, sen. Leeds 

Hilbers, H. G. New London-st. 

Holland, 8S. and I. S. Williams, 
Liverpool 

Holland, S. P.Worcester 

Hulkes, T. E. Rochester 

Hyde, W. Farl-street, Blackfriars 

James, J. Wood-street, Cheapside 

James, R. New London-strect 

Jackson,J. andW. DowgateWhaif 

Jackson, J. Appelton, Durham 

Jones, R. P. Abergavenny 

Jones, T. Greencroft, Durham 

Krauss, J. Manchester 

Langster, G. Highbury-terrace 

Lowe, W. Fields 

Miller, J. Burlington Arcade 

Moss, C. Cheltenham 

Neale, J. Liverpool 

Newman, J. M. Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire 








Political Affairs in February. 17 


Oliver,J.Broad-street, Golden-sq. 

Parker, C. Colchester 

Pethurst, J. Cranbrook 

Purchas R. W.and R. Tredwen, 
Chepstow 

Ritchie and Bigsby, Deptford 

Rycroft, J. Idie, Yorkshire 

Sarvis, A. Sloane-street, Clielsea ' 

Smith, J. jun. Ramsgate 

Smith, M, H. Burslem 

Strickland, J. and J. Newgate- 
market 

Sutclitfe, B. Cheapside 

Symes, W. Crewkerne 

Thomas, W. Blewett’s-buildings, 
Fetter-lane 

Thurtell, J. Bradwell, Suffolk 

Trovehton and Son, Wvod-street, 
Cheapside 

Trudgett, W. Bury St. Edmunds 

Tucker, J. H. Jermyn-street 

Vivian, S. Tywardreath 

Watson,T, Longsigiit, Manchester 

Wagstaif and Baylis, Kidder- 
minster 

Waters, R. Union-court, Broad-st. 

Wright, J. sen. Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury 

Younge and Deakin, Sheffield, 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
N the 3d inst. Parliament was 
opened by commission, his Majes- 
ty’s health not permitting him to do itin 
person; and the Lord Chancellor read 
his Majesty’s Address, as follows :— 


“ My Lords and Gcntlemen, 

“ We are commanded by his Majesty to 
express to you his Majesty’s deep regret, 
that, in consequence of indisposition, he is 
prevented from meeting you in Parliament 


—ZT 


United Kivgdom.—His Majesty has come 
manded us further to inform you, that he 
has every reason to believe that the pro. 
gress of our internal prosperity and im- 
provement will not be disturbed by any 
interruption of tranquillity abroad.—His 
Majesty continues to receive from the 
powers his allies, and generally from all 
princes and states, assurances. of their 
earnest desire to maintain and cultivate 
the relations of friendship with his Ma- 
jesty; and nothing is omitted on his 


upon the present occasion,—It would have 
been a peculiar satisfaction to his Majesty, 
to be enabled in person to congratulate 
you on the prosperous condition of the 
country. Trade and commerce are ex- 
tending themselves both at home and 
abroad.—An increasing activity pervades 
almost every branch of manufacture.— 
The growth of the revenue is such, as not 
ouly to sustain public credit, and to prove 
tle unimpaired productiveness of our re- 
sources, but (what is yet more gratifying 
(0 his Majesty’s feelings) 10 evince a dif= 
lusion of comfort among the great body of 
his people—Agriculture is recovering 
‘rom the depression under which it Ja- 
boured; and, by the steady operation of 
natural causes, is gradually re-assuming 
lie station to which its importance en- 
liles it among the great interests of the 
pac At no former period has there 
ae 8. throughout all classes of the 
aids oe this island, a more cheerful 
sieonte order, Or a more just sense of the 
aa which, under the blessing of 
Mthich aig 4 they enjoy.—In Ireland, 
subiect 4 some time past been the 
tude, Pad us Majesty’s particular solici- 
omen Shee. cue ao indications of 
your contin’ : tis Majesty relies upon 
welfare ; ned endeavours to secure the 
€ and happiness of that part of the 


Majesty’s part, as well to preserve general 
peace as to remove any causes of disagree- 
ment, and to draw closer the bonds of 
amity between other nations and Great 
Britain.—The negotiations which have 
been so long carried on through his 
Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople 
for the arrangement of differences between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte are, as his 
Majesty flatters himself, drawing near toa 
favourable termination.—A Convention 
has been concluded between his Majesty 
and the Emperor of Austria, for the set- 
tlement of the pecuniary claims of the 
country upon the court of Vienoa.—His 
Majesty has directed that a copy of this 
convention shall be laid before you, and he 
relies on your assistance for the execution 
of some of its provisions»—Anxiously as 
his Majesty deprecated the commence- 
ment of the war in Spain, he is every day 
more satisfied that in the strict neutrality 
which he determined to observe in that 
contest (and which yon so cordially ap- 
proved) he best consulted the true inter- 
ests of his people.—With respect to the 
provinces of America which have declared 
their separation from Spain, his Majesty’s 
conduct has been open and consistent, and 
his opinions have been at all times frankly 
avowed to Spain and to other powers.— 
His Majesty has appointed consuls to 
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and Mr. Rowland Hilk and Mr. p 


reside at the principal ports and places of 
those provinces, for the protection of the 
trade of his subjects, As to any further 
measures, his Majesty has reserved to him- 
self an unfettered discretion, to be exer: 
cised as the circumstances of those coun- 
tries, and the interests of his own people, 
may appear to his Majesty to require. 
“© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ His Majesty has directed us to inform 
you, that the estimates for the year are 
prepared, and shall be forthwith laid 
before you.—The numerous points at 
which, under present circumstances, his 
Majesty’s naval force is necessarily dis- 
tributed, and the occasion which has 
arisen for strencthening his garrisons in 
the West Indies, have rendered unavoida- 
ble some augmentation of his establish- 
ments by sea and land.—His Majesty has, 
however, the gratification of believing, 
that notwithstanding the increase of 
expense incident to these augmentations, 
it will still be in your power, after pro- 
viding for the services of the year, to make 
arrangements, in some parts of our system 
of taxation, which may afford relief to 
certain important brauches of the national 
industry. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“His Majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint you, that he has not been inatten- 
tive to the desire expressed by the House 
ef Commons in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, that means should be devised for 
ameliorating the condition of the negro 
slaves in the West Indies. His Majesty 
has directed the necessary information re- 
lating to this subject to be laid before you. 
—His Majesty is confident that you will 
bestow your best attention and assistance 
to apy proposition which may be sub- 
mitted to you, for promoting the moral 
improvement of the negroes, by an ex- 
tended plan of religious instruction, and 
by such other measures as may gradually 
conduce to the same end. But his 
Majesty earnestly recommends to you to 
treat this whole subject with the calmmess 
and discretion which it demands,—It is a 
subject perplexed with difiicuities, which 
no sudden effort can disentangle.—To ex- 
cite exaggerated expectations in those who 
are the objects of your benevolence, would 
be as fatal to their welfare as to that of 
their employerss—And his Majesty as- 
sures himself you will bear in mind, that 
m the correction of a long-standing and 
complicated system, in which the fortunes 
aud the safety of large classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects are involved, that 
course of proceeding is alone likely to 
attain practical good, and to avoid agera- 
vation of evil, in which due regard shall be 
paid to considerations of justice, aud in 
which caution shall temper zeal.” 

The Lords Somers and Lorton moved 


and scconded the address in one louse, 
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aley, 
in the other. Lord Holland and My, 


Brougham forcibly arraigned the foreign 
policy of ministers, particularly in rear 
ta Spain; after which, the motions were 
agreed to. | 

The treaty effected by Lord Exmout; 
with the Algerines being now disre. 
garded by them, and their cruizers 
having again begun to eapture Chris. 
tian ships, for the purpose of making 
slaves of those on-board, a British man. 
of-war has re-captured one of these 
vessels in the very port of Algiers ; and 
the London Gazette announces the 
appointment of conveys to the Mediter- 
rancan. Though we have ourselves but 
just ceased to be slave-dealers, yet, as 
the principle is now impugned by all 
civilized nations, it will perhaps be 
necessary to adduce the argument of 
force to convince these Algerincs; and 
a formidable expedition is expected to 
proceed against them. 

In a statement of the Finances of the 
year, it appears that the income is 
51,265,000. and the  expenditare 
51,198,4712.; but, as credit is given for 
1,500,000/. received from Austria, 
through Rothchild and Co, in part of 
2,500,0002. to compound for 20,000,000/. 
and for 4,620,000/. from the trustees of 
halfpay pensions; with a debit for 
5,134,458/. for the Sinking Fund, a 
surplus appears of 1,053,071/. It is 
proposed, therefore, to Jessen the duly 
on coals in the port of London, to 
reduce that on wool, silk, and rum; 
and to withdraw the bounties given to 
the fisheries and Irish tinen trade. The 
item of expenditure which cannot fail to 
excite gencral disgust is 300,000/. more 
on Windsor Castle ! On the side of 
income, it is proposed to save 375,0001, 
by reducing 75,000,000/. of four per 
cent. stock to three and a half, On this 
subject, and in regard to the finances of 
the country generally, we proudly refer 
to the valuable shect which is prefixed to 
the present Number, and whieh for many 
years must remain a matchless document 
Sor reference. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Columbia and Mexico have entered 
into a league, offensive and defensive, !? 
maintain their independence ; in which 
Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, ate 
expected to concur. In the mean time, 
Verdinand is adding to his absurdities 
by directing them to sing Te Deums bot 
his restoration, and hy permitting then 
tu carry otra free trade! 

The Lrozilian legitimate, or Empetot 
Pedro, 
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ro, ashe styles himself, has kept 


an could have been ex- 

nore evn When he dissolved the 
noore and seized on the members, 
se cieleed himself to promulgate a free . 
Constitution in a few days; and he has 
kept his word. Its chief parts have 
reached Europe, and we give a copy 
pelow. Our readers will perceive that 
there exists no ground to complain of 
its principles ; and, if respected, it seems. 
likely to secure the prosperity of Brazil. 
Titte 1.—Of the Empire of Brazil, us 

Territory, Government, Dynasty, and Re- 

ligion. Lond 

Art. 1. The empire of Brazil is the po- 
wi association tf all Brazilian citizens. 
They form a free and independent nation, 
which admits of no other bond of union or 
federation which may be opposed to its 
independence. 
= 2, Its territory is divided into pro- 
vinces, in the form at present existing, 
which may be subdivided, as the good of 
the State requires. 

Art. 3. i government is a monarchy, 
hereditary, constitutional, and represen- 
tative. 

Art. 4. The reigning dynasty is that of 
Senhor Don Pedro, the existing Emperor 
aud Perpetual ee Fl — - 

Art. 5. The Catholic Apostolic Roman 
religion shall continue to be the religion of 
the empire. All other religions will be 
permitted, with their domestic or particu- 
7 — without any external form 
of temple. 

TitLe I1.—Of Bazilian Citizens. 

Art. 6, Those shall be Brazilian citizens 
—1!, who are born in Brazil, whether free- 
a * i men. This will be the case 
though the father be a foreigner, provided 
he does not reside in Brazil in the service 
of hisnation, % The sons of a Brazilian 
father, or the illegitimate children of a 
Brazilian mother born in a foreign coun- 
try, who may come to establish their do- 
micileinthe empire. $. The children of a 


Brazilian father, who may be ina foreign— 


country, in the service of the empire, even 
though they should not come to establish 
themselves in Brazil, 4. All those born in 
Portugal or its possessions, who being ree 
ident in Brazil at the time of proclaiming 
the independence of the provinces in which 
ney teside, shall adhere to that indepen- 
a expressly or tacitly by continuing 
= r residence. 5, Naturalized foreigne 
’, whatever be their religion. The law 
determine the qualities necessary 
» ne naturalization, 7 
_— 7. He shall lose his rights of Bra- 
=a (citizen—1. Who naturalizes himself 
ave He bt Country. 2. Who, without 
€ from the Emperor, shall accept em- 


| . 
pisyment, Pension, or decoration from 
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any foreign Government. 3. He who is 
banished by judicial sentence. 

Art. 8 The exercise of political rights 
is suspended,—1, By incapacity, physical 
ormoral. 2% By judicial degradation. 
Titte III.—Of Powers and ihe National 

Representation. 


Art. 9. The division and harmony of 


political powers is the conservative princi- 
ple of the rights of the citizens, and the 
most secure means of establishing the ef. 
fective guarantees which the constitution 
offers. 

Art. 10. The political powers recognized 
by the constitution of Brazil are four 
the legislative power, the moderating pow -. 
er, the executive power, and the judicial 
power, 

Art. 11, The representatives of the Brae 
zilian nation are the Emperor and the Ge- 
neral Assembly. 

Art. 12. All powers in the empire of 
Brazil are delegations from the nation, 

TitLe 1V.—Of the Legislative Power. 
Chapter I.—Of the branches of the Legisla- 

tive Power. 

Art. 13. The legislative power is dele« 
gated to the General Assembly with the 
sanction of the Emperor. 

Art. 14. The General Assembly is com- 
posed of two chambers—the chamber of 
deputies, and the chamber of senators or 
senate. 

Art. 15. It belongs to the General As. 
sembly.—-1. To take the oath of the Em- 
peror, the Imperial Prince, the Regent or 
Regeney. 2. To elect the Regent or Re- 
gency, and to mark the limits of its autho- 
rity. 3. To recognize the Imperial Prince 
as successor to the throne, in the first meet- 
ing after his birth. 4. To nominate a 
tutor to the Emperor when a minor, in case 
his father shall not have nominated one in 
his testament. To resolve the doubts that 
may arise relative to the succession to the 
throne. 6. Onthe death of the Emperor, 
or a vacancy of the throne, to institute an 
inquiry into the administration which has 
coucluded, and to reform abuses introduced 
into it. -7. ‘To select a new dynasty in case 
of the extinction of the present one. 8. 
To make Jaws, to interpret them, and to 
suspend them. 9. To watch over the con- 
stitution, and to promote the general good. 
10. To fix annually the public charges, 
and to assess the direct contribution, 
11. To fix annually on the report of the 
Government, the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary forces by sea andland, 12. To grant 
or t0 refuse an entrance to foreign troops, 
by sea or land, within the empire or its 
ports. 13. ‘Yo authorize the Government 
to contract loans. 14. To establish con- 
venient means for the payment of the 
public debt. 15. To regulate the admj- 


nistration of the national domains, and te 
decree their alienation, 16. To create or 
2A suppress 
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sappreas public emptoyments, and to es 
tat lich those -that Ges ordered. 17, To 
determine the weight, valuc, inscription, 
type, and denomination of money, as well 
as to tegulate weights and measures. 

Art. 16. Each legislature shall last four 
years, and every session four mouths. 

Art. 17. Each of the chambers ‘shall 
have the title of “The angust and most 
worthy Representatives of the Nation.” 

- Art, 18, The imperial session of opening 
will every year be the 3d of May. 

Art. 19. The session of prorogation shall 
likewise be imperial, and both shall take 

ce in general assembly, the two cham- 

rs being united. 

Art. 20. The ceremonial, and the man- 
ner in which the Emperor shall take part 
im the business, shall be settled by an inte- 
rior regulation. 

Art. 21. The nomination of the re- 
spective Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and 
Secretaries of the chamber, the verifica- 
tion of the powers of its members, the 
furm of the oath, and the internal police, 
shall be executed according to regulations 
to be enacted. 

' Art. 29. In the meeting of the two cham- 
bers, the President of the Senate shall pre- 
side ; the deputies and senators shall oc- 
cupy places promiscuously. 

Art. 23. To constitute a chamber at the 
commencement of a session, it will be 
necessary that the half of the members, 
and one more, should have assembled. 

Art. 24, The sittings of both chambers 
shall be public, with the exception of cases 
where the public good will require secret 
sittings. 

Art. 25. Business shall be deciJed by a 
plurality of votes of the members present. 
' Art. 26. The members of each of the 
Chambers are inviolable on account of the 
Opinions which they shall utter in the ex- 
ercise of their fanctions. 

Art. 27. No senator or deputy, during 
his deputation, can be arrested by any au- 
thority, except by order of his respective 
chamber, unless in flagrante delicto of a capi- 
‘tal crime. 

Art. 28. If any senator or deputy be de- 
mounced, the judge suspending every ul- 
‘terior proceeding shall give an account to 
his respective chamber, which shall decide 
whether the proceeding is to go on, and 
‘whether the member shall be suspended in 
the exercise of his functions. 

Art. 29. Senators or deputies may be 
elected Ministers, or Councillors of State, 
‘with this difference ; that the senator ma 
continue in his chamber, while the-deputy 
must be sent to a new election. 

Art. 30. They may enjoy the two of. 
‘fices, if they exercised one of them at the 
‘moment of election. 

' Art. 31, No person canbe at the same 
tne a member of the two chambers. 
Art. 32. The exercise of any other 
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function, except that of Courcilor or M; 
nister of State, ceases as long as the ie. 
tions of the deputy or senator continues : 

Art. 33. In the interval of the Sessions 
the Emperor shall not have it in his power 
to employ a senator or deputy bevond the 
empire ; nor shall they exercise these em, 


ployments when they would render it ip. 


possible to attend on the convocati 
the chambers. 

Art. 34. If the good of the State shonij 
render in any unforeseen case a breach of 
this rule necessary, the respective chan. 
ber shall determine on that necessity, 
Chapter 11.—Of the Chamber of Deputies, 

Art. 55. The Chamber of Deputies jj 
elective and temporary. 

- Art. 36. The Chamber of Deputies has 
the initiative.—1. Ou taxes. 4%, On re. 
cruiting. 3. On the choice of a dynasty, 
in case of the extinction of the reigning 
family. 

Art. 37. The Chamber of Deputies shall 
likewise lave the initiative in the following 
cases: 1. An inquiry into the past admi- 
nistration, and the reform of abuses intro. 
daced into it. 2. The discussion of propo- 
sitions made by the Execative Power. 

Art. 38. They shall likewise decree the 
impeachment of Ministers. 

Art. 39. The deputies shall enjoy during 
the session a pecuuiary subsidy besides 
receiving the expences of their journey 
to and from the chamber. 

Chapter ILL.—Of the Senate. 

Art. 40, The Senate is coniposed oft 
members tlected tor life, aud will be or- 
ganized hy a provincial election. 

Art. 41. Every province shall elect a 
number of senators equal to half its depu- 
ties, if the number of deputies be an even 
one—if not, a number less than the half by 
one. Thus a province which sends 11 de- 
puties shall only elect five senators. 

Art. 42. But ifa province has only one 
deputy, it shall nevertheless have a s¢- 
nator. 

Art. 48. The elections shall take place 
in the same way as for the deputies, butin 
triple lists, and the Emperor shall choose 
the third part of the whole list. , 
| Art. 44. Vacancies shall be filled up 
the same way as a first election. j 

Art. 45. To bea senator it is required, 
—1. That he be a Brazilian citizen, and 
enjoy political rights.—¢. That he be for- 
ty, or upwards, 3, That he be a person 
of knowledge, capacity, and virtue, givins 
a preference to those who have performed 
services to their country. 4. ‘That he el- 
joy anincome from land, industry, or com- 
merce, of 800 milrees. 

Art. 46. The Princes of the Imperial 
House are of right members of the Senate, 
and take their seat as soon as they are 2? 
years of age. aii 

Art. 47.It is the exclusive — privilege 


of the Senate. —1. To take cognizance o 
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magpie ff itted by th 

-dividnal offences conmitted by the 
ag eon the Ministers, aud the 
Councillors of State, and the Senators ; and 
the offences of the Deputies during the pe- 
riod of the legislative session.-—2. To en- 
farce the responsibility of the Secretaries 
and Councillors of State. 3. To expedite 
letters for the convocation of the assem- 
bly, in case the Emperor has not done so 
two months after the time prescribed by 
the constitution. 4. To convoke the As- 
sembly on the death of the Emperor, for 
the election of a Regency, when neces- 
"he 48. In proceeding against crimes, 
the impeachment of which does not belong 
tothe Chamber of Deputies, the Procurer 
of the Crown shall be the accuser. 

Art. 49. The sessions of the Senate shall 
commence and finish at the same time as 
those of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Art. 50. With the exception of the 
cases ordered by the constitution, every 
meeting of the Senate beyond the time of 
the sittings of,the Chamber of Deputies is 
illicit and of no effect. 

Art. 51. The salary of the senators shall 
be one half more than that of the deputies. 
Chapter 1V.—Of the Proposition, Discus- 

sion, Sanction, and Promulgation of Laws. 

Art, 52, The praposing, the opposing, 
and the approving of projects of laws Is 
within the power of each of the Chambers. 

Art. 53, The Executive Power ex- 
ercises, through any of the Ministers of 
State, the proposition of laws; but these 
propositions can only be converted into 
projects of law after an examination by a 
cominission of the Chamber. 

Art. 54. Ministers may assist and dis- 
cuss propositions, but are not allowed to 
vote, unless they be members of the 
chamber, 

Chapter V.—Of the Councils General of the 

Provinces and their Jurisdiction. 

Art.71, The Constitution recognizes and 
guarantees the right of every citizen to 
take a management in the affairs of his 
province, which may havea relation to his 
individual interests, : — 

Art. 72. This right will be exercised by 
chambers of districts, and councils called 

Councils Geneial of the Provinces.” 

Art. 73, Each of these councils shall 
Consist of 21 members, in the most populous 
provinees, ; 

Chapter VIL—Of the Elections, 

Art. 90, The nomination of the Deputies 
and Senatora for the General Assembly 
and of the Councils General of the pro- 
‘inecs shall take place by indirect elec- 
‘ous, the mass of active citizens electing 
Parochial assemblies the electors of pro- 
‘inces, and the latter choosing the repre- 
*entatives of the nation and the province. 
, Art. 91, and 92, All Brazilian eitizens 
e 4 vote in the parochial assemblies, 

‘the exception of ininors, military of- 
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ficers, priests, monks, servants, and a de- 
scription of persons that may be called 
paupers, 

Art. 93. Those who cannot vote.in the 
parochial assemblies cannot be members 
of, or vote for any authority. 

Art. 94, Fixes the qualiécation of a pro- 
vincial elector at 200 milrees, arising from 
laud, industry, or commerce, 

Art. 95. Freedmen cannot vote at pro- 
vincial elections, 

Art. 96. To be eligible to the Chamber 
of Deputies a qualitication of 400 milrees 
of net annual income is required. . Natn- 
ralized foreigners, and persons not pré- 
fessing the religion of the state, are exe 
cluded. | 

TitLe V.—Of the Executive Power, 

Art. 100. The title of the Emperor 
shall be that of ‘‘ Constitutional Emperor, 
and perpetual Defender of ,Brazil;’ he 


-shall be addressed by ** Imperial Majesty.” 


Art. 101. The Emperor exercises the 
moderating power,—1. By nominating the 
senators as prescribed in article 43. %, 
By convoking the extraordinary General 
Assembly in the interval between the 
sessions. 3. By sanctioning the decrees 
of this Assembly to give them the force of 
law. 4. By proroguing the General. As- 
sembly, and dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies, in cases in which the safety of 
the State shall require it. 5. By nomi- 
nating his ministers. 6. By suspending 
magistrates. 7 and 8 by pardommg and 
granting amuesties. , 

Chapter II.—Of the Executive Power. ° 

Art. 102. ‘The Emperor is the chief. Ex- 
ecutive Power, which heexercises through 
his Ministers of State. The following are 
its principal attributions.—1. He convokes 
the General Assembly. 2. He nominatés 
bishops, magistrates, commanders by sea 
and land, and ambassadors. He forms al- 
liances and enters into political foreign 
negotiations, He declares war and makes 
peace. He gives letters of naturalization, 
&e. &e. ; 

Art. 103. The Emperor, before being 
proclaimed, shall take before the President 
of the Senate the following oath—‘ I 
swear to maintain the Roman ‘Catholic 
religion, the integrity and indivisibility 
of the empire, to observe, and to cause to 
be observed, the political constitution of 
the Brazilian nation, and the laws of tie 
empire ; and to provide for the welfare of 
Brazil as far as in me lies.” 

’ Art. 104. The emperor cannot go ont 
of Brazil without the consent of the Gene- 
ral Assembly ; and, if he does so, he is 
considered as abdicating the Crown. 

Chapter 1V.—Of the Imperial Succession. 

Art. 116. The Senhor Don Pedro I., by 
the unanimous acclamation of the people, 
now Constitutional emperor and perpetual 
Defender, shall always reign in Brazil, 

Art. 117. His legitimate posterity .shall 

succeed 
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succeed to the throne, according to the 
regular order of primogeniture aod repre- 
sentation, the anterior line being always 
preferred to the posterior ; in the same line, 


_ the nearest degree to the more remote; - 


in the same degree the masculine sex to the 


. feminine ; and in the same sex, the person 
_ more aged to the younger. 


Art. 118. In the case of the lines of the 
legitimate descendants of Don Pedro I. 
becoming extinct, the General Assembly 
shall, during the.life of the last descendant, 
elect anew dynasty. 

Art. 119. No foreigner can succeed to 
the imperial crown of Brazil. 

Art. 120. The marriage of the Princess, 
presumptive heir of the crown, shall take 
place with the emperor's approbation. In 
case there should be no emperor at the 
time when such marriage is proposed, it 
cannot be concluded without the approba- 
tion of the General Assembly. Her hus- 
band can take no part in the government, 
aud not to be called emperor until he have 
a son or daughter by the empress. 

Chapter VI.—Of the Ministry. 

Art. 151. There shall be different se- 
cretaryships of state, to which shall be 
referred the affairs belonging to each. 

Art. 132. Orders shall proceed from the 
ministers of state, otherwise they cannot 
be executed. 

Art. 133. The ministers of state shall 
he responsible,—1. For treason, 2. Fer 
corruption, subornation, or extortion. 3. 
The abuse of power. 4, For failure in the 
observance of the law. 6. For acts con- 
trary to the liberty, security, or property 
of citizens, 6, For any waste of public 
property. 

Art. 134. A particular law shall specify 
the nature of these offences, and the man- 
ner of proceeding against them. 

Art. 135. The ministers cannot escape 
from their responsibility, in consequence 
of any orders given by the emperor, whe- 
ther verbal or written. 

Art. 136. Foreigners, although they may 
be naturalized, cannot become ministers 


of state, 
The Council ofSiate. 
Art. 187, There shall be a council of 


~ state composed of councillors for life, 


appointed by the emperor. 

Art, 138. Their number shall not ex- 
cecd ten. 

Art. 139. In this number the ministers 
of state are not to be included, neither 
shall the ministers act as councillors of 
state, without being expressly appointed 
for that purpose by the emperor. 

Art. 140. The same qualitications are 
requisite for a councillor of state as for a 
senator, 

Art. 141. Before taking the oath, the 
councillors of state may swear, in presence 
of the emperor, to maintain the Catholic 
religion, ty yespect the constitution and 


{Mareh 1, 
the laws, to be faithful to the empero, 
and to give him conscientious advice 
having in view only the welfare of ti, 
nation. 

Art, 142. The opinion of the councillor, 
shall be heard on all important bus; 
and on the general measures of adminis, 
ration ; but principally on questions of 
war or peace, negotiations with foreign 
powers, and on any occasion on which the 
emperor may propose to exercise any of 
the functions of the moderating power 
pointed out in Art. 100, with the excep. 
tion of the 6th. 

Art. 143. The councillors of state shall 
be held responsible for any advice they 
may give with the design of violating the 
laws or the interests of the state, 

Art. 144. The imperial prince, op 
coming of age, shall be president of the 
council of state. The other princes of the 
imperial family cannot become members 
of the council, except by the appointment 
of the emperor. The princes are not to 
be included in the number specified ia 
Art. 138. 

Military Force. 

Art. 145. Every Brazilian is required 
to bear arms in defence of the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the empire, and to 
protect it against its enemies, foreign and 
domestic. 

Art. 146. The General Assembly not 
having determined on the permanent 
amount of the naval and military force, it 
shall remain at its present amount until 
the above-mentioned assembly shall either 
increase or diminish it: , 

Art. 147. The military force 1s essen- 
tially obedient. It can never be assem- 
bled, except by cominand of the legitimate 
authority. : 

Art, 148, It belongs to the executive 
power to employ the naval and military 
foree as may be expedient for the secu- 
rity of the empire. . 

Art. 149. Officers of the army and navy 
cannot be deprived of their commissions, 
except by the sentence of a competent 
tribunal. : 

Art. 150. A special ordinance will re- 
gulate the organization of the Brazilian 
army and navy, their promotions, pay, and 
discipline, 

Tite VI.—Of the Judicial Power. — 
Chap. I.—Of Judges and Courts of Justice. 

Art, 151. The judicial power is inde- 
pendent, and shall be composed of judges 
and jurors, both in civil and criminal 
cases, in such manuer as the law shall 
hereafter determine. 

Art. 152, The jurors shall pronounce on 
the fact, and the judges shall apply the law. 

Art. 153. The judges shall be perpetual; 
by which it is not to be understood that 
some may not be transferred to other 
offices and places, at the time and in the 
manner which the law shail deteymine, 
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Art. 154. On complaints being prefer- 
red, the emperor can suspend the judges, 
after giving them audience, and consulting 
the council of state. 

Art. 155. Judges cannot be displaced, 

by a sentence. 
ae $56. All judges of law and officers 
of justice are responsible for the abuses of 
wer and transgressions committed in 
the discharge of their duties. ) 

Art. 157. Judges may be prosecnted 

fer subornation, corruption, or extortion; 
and the action may be instituted within a 
year and a day, either by the person ag- 
grieved or by any other, the forms of pro- 
cess established by law being observed. 
. Art. 158. In order to the trying of 
causes in the second and dernier resort, 
there shall be established in the provinces 
the tribunals necessary for public conve- 
nience. 

Art. 159. In criminal cases the exami- 
nations of the witnesses, and all the pro- 
ceedings of the trial, shall be published 
immediately on the decision= 

Art. 160. In civil causes, or actions for 
civil penalties, the parties may nominate 
arbitrators, 

Art. 161. Without proof of reconcilia- 
tion having been attempted, no prosecue 
tion can be commenced. 

Art. 162. For this purpose there shall 
be justices of the peace, who shall be 
elected at the same time and manner as 
the members of the Chambers. Their 
gga and districts shall be regulated by 
aw. 

Art. 163. Besides the court which must 
exist in the capital of the empire, as well 
a3 in the provinces, there will also be a 
court entitled the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice, at which will preside judges se- 


lected from the other courts, according to 

‘their seniority. 

Art. 164. The duties of this tribunal 
will be,—1. To permit or to refuse the 
revision of causes in the way determined 
by thelaw. 2. To inquire into the abuses 
committed by its own officers, or those of 
the other courts, persons connected with 
the diplomatic body, and the presidents of 
the provinces. 3. ‘So investigate and to 
decide on disputes respecting the jurisdic- 
tion and competency of the provincial 
courts, 

TitLe VIL—Of the Administration and 
__ Economy of the Provinces. 
Chapter I.—Of Administrations, 

Art. 165. In each province there shall 
bea president, appointed by the emperor, 
who will have the power of removing him, 
when such a measure may be deemed ex- 
pedient for the welfare of the state. 

Art. 166. The law will determine the 
attributes and authority of these pre- 
sidents. 

Chapter II.—Of the Councils, 

Art. 167. In all the cities and towns 
now existing, and in those which may 
hereafter be created, there shall be councils 
for managing the economical and municipal 
government of the said cities and towns. 

Art. 168. The councils shall be elected 
and composed of the number of land- 
holders which the law may determine; and 
he who may obtain the greatest number 
of votes shall be president. 

Art. 169. The functions of these coun- 
cils, the formation of their police, the ap- 
plication of their revenues, and all their 
useful attributes, shall be decreed by a 
regulating law. 

The clause relative to the rights of citizens, 
in our next, 











INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1N anp neAaR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


— 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
January 24.—The Fox Club held 

their anniversary meeting at Greillon’s 
Hotel, Albemarle-street. The Duke of 
Sussex, and all the select personal friends 
of Mr. Fox, in London, were present. 

—. The Old Bailey sessions closed, 
When sentence of death was passed on 
thirteen prisoners; five were sentenced 
fo transportation for life; one for foure 


teen, and fifty-seven for seven years; eighty-_ 


five to various terms of imprisonment, and 

minor punishments; and two sentences 

Were respited, 

Phe hare Ship Owners’ Society held 

i —— meeting, at the City of Lon- 

re — the Earl of Liverpool in the 
a lere were more than 300 persons 


ia among them were Mr. Canning 
tr. Huskisson. Both addressed the 


meeting at great length, aud repoited the 


commerce of the country to be in a pros- 
perous state. 

28.—The common-council resolved to 
place in their court a marble bust of the 
late patriotic Granville Sharp. 

31.—A Silver Cup, finely wrought, of a 
large size, with an appropriate superscrip- 
tion, presented to Mr. Cobbett, from the 
proprietors of one-horse carts of Kensing- 
ton and its vicinity, as a grateful testimo- 
ny for his exertions in reducing the turn- 
pike tolls to the amount authorised by law, 

Feb. 3.—Parliament opened by com- 
mission. 

4.—A forgery on the Bank of England, 
to the amount of 26,000]. discovered, It 
was committed in the consols. 

—. Intelligence received of a horrid 
massacre having taken place at Para, 
Brazils. Two hundred and fifty-two per- 
sons, chiefly blacks, contined in the hold 
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of a vessel, from suspicion of intended 
murder of all the Europeans in the place, 
were barbarously destroyed. 

6.—The brigantine, John of Cork, struck 
on the rock of Penrhos, near Holyhead, 
when pine passengers, men, women, and 
children, with two of the crew, were 
drowned, 

—. A manufactory in Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields, belonging to Mr. Bridgman, 
tallow-melter, burnt down, and property 
to the amount of 10,000 destroyed. 

—, 2,500,0001, in specie, said to be the 
final dividend of the Austrian loan, landed 
at Dover, and arrived in safety in the me- 
¢ropolis, The rest has been raised in Lon- 
don, 

10.—A meeting of the West India pro- 
prietors took place inthe City, when a 
petition to the King was unanimously re- 
solved upon, praying Lim to withhold his 
sanction from any legislative measure 
which might affect the Colonies, or insist 
upon a full compensation to the Planters, 
it parliament should consider the emanci- 
pation of the slaves a national object. 

11.—A meeting of the proprictors of 
East India stock, held at the India House, 
when Sir John Doyle put the three follow- 
ing questions to the chairman, Sir Robert 
Wigram— Whether an embezzlement of 
350,000]. had not been discovered against 
the Marquis of Hastings—whether they 
had not refused him 5,0001. a-year on 
that account—whether they did not in- 
tend to impeach him? ‘To these ques- 
tious several directors answered in the ne- 
gative; but the chairman pertinaciously 
refused any reply, on the ground of irregu- 
laity. In truth, the charge which ap- 
peared in a weekly newspaper, is utterly 
without foundation, The company ap- 
pear to have lost that sum in a transac- 
tion with the Nizam, having agreed to 
pay his debts, which included a recent 
joan from a British subject; but the con- 
nection of the Marquis of Hastings with 
the transaction was merely ministerial, and 
unaticnded by the slightest advantage to 
himself. It is also understood that 60,0001. 
had been voted as an equivalent for the 
5,0601. a year. Nothing but the genius 
of malignity could have invented or given 
countenance to the vile slander. 

11.—A public meeting held in the city, 
Sir Charles Price in the chair, when it was 
resolved to petition parliament for a re. 
peal of the duties on coal, enteiing the 
port of London, 

—. ‘The Court of Common-Council, on 
the motion of Mr. Slade, agreed to petition 
parliament, to vest the coal duties for the 
future in the hands of commissioners ; for 
the improvement of the metropolis, by 
opening new lines of streets, widening 
others, &c. &e, 

lt—A public meeting held in the 
Great Room of the Auction Mart, Mr. 
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Shuttleworth in the chair: when it wy 
resolved to establish a reading-room, 

15th.—The cause of Mr. Clement ay. 
gued before the court of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, in regard to the bold, and ty 
our minds unjustifiable, step of levying 
fine of 500/. imposed on him for Mir eg 
ing the trials of Thistlewood, &c. contrary 
to a fiat, which we think illegal, of the 
court, No man in England, according tp 
Magna Charta, can be mulcted but by the 
verdict of his peers ; and, if the court hag 
any authority, it would have been easy to 
have brought the whole question before a 
jury. Forour parts, we should advise an 
action against the sheriff, in this and 
similar cases. Whatever be the decision, 
a public subscription ought to indemnify 
Mr. Clement. 

21.—The Lord Mayor gave a grand 
dinner to General Mina, to the brother. 
Riego, aud various Spanish and G 

atriots. 

The mouths of December, January, and 
February, have been remarkable for their 
mildness. Middlesex has experienced but 
little snow and trifling frosts, scarcely suf- 
ficient to supply the ice-houses of the con- 
fectioners, ‘The sunny days have at the 
same time equalled the humid ones, 

MARRIED. 

David Getting, esq. of Wandsworth, to 
Miss Mary Taylor Talboys, of Oxted, 
Surrey. 

At the friend’s meeting-house, St. Mar- 
tin’s lane, Mr. George Lovell, of Bristol, 
to Miss Margaret Corder, of Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Watkins, of Dedliam,toMiss Stewart, 
of Epping. 

At ‘Tottenham, Samuel P. Reikman, esq, 
to Mary, daughter of William Hobson, esq 
of Markfields, Middlesex. — 

John Schneider, esq, to Miss Goad, both 
of Southgate. 

T. G. T. Hamilton, esq. of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square, to Miss Maria 
Mason, of Brixton. 

Mr. James Winstanley, of Chatham- 
place, to Mary Ann, daughter of the lai¢ 
Samuel Rhodes, esq. of Islington. 

AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Thomas 
Hoskins, esq. of North Perrott, Somer- 
setshire, to Charlotte Mary, daughter of 
James Adams, esq. of Berkeley-square. | 

Samuel Page, esq. of Dulwich, to Mis$ 
Mary Ann Harrison, of Brook House, 
Herts. 

At St. George’s church, Hanover-squaré, 
William Smythe Owen, esq. to Miss 
Madocks, of Fron-Iw, Denbighshire. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. H. Shepherd, 
to Mis. Wood, widow of R. W. esq. 
U pper Gower-street, Bedford-square- 

‘The Rev. W. Heberden, of Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, to Elvina Rainier, daughtet 
of J. Underwood, esq. of Gloveester 


place. : 
John 
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John Waite, sq. of Old Barlington- 


to Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of 
regi M. Anthony, e84q. of Shippon- 

Berks. . 
heir ‘Thomas Stanynonught, of Morning- 
ton-place, to Miss Collins, of Rutmond 


On Ptatibe, esq. of Rassell-street, to 


igs Emma Lloyd, of Clapton. 

Mi William Booker, of Lower Seymour- 
street, Portman-square, to Miss Mary 
Katenbeck, of Edmonton, — 

Mr. Charrington, of Carshalton, to Miss 
Clarissa Tayler, of Mitcham. 

J.G. Jenkins, esq. of Sidmouth, to Miss 
Cecilia Knowles, of Eugletield-green. 

William Detmer, esq. of Chelsea, to 
Catherine Mary, daughter of the Rev. E. 
N. Walter, rector of Leigh, Essex, 

Major C. W. Elivood, of the Compa- 
ny’s Service, to Anne Katherine, daughter 
of E. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. for Sussex. 

At Cheam, Thomas Comber, esq. of 
Allington, Sussex, to Hetirietfa Matilda, 
danghter of the late Rev. Henry Peach. 

Capt. Polhill, of the Dragoon Guards, 
to Frances Margaretta, daugliter of the 
late Jolm Deakin, esq. of Bagthorpe- 
liouse, Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. Parden, of Union-street, Bath, to 
Miss Lea, of Regent-stréet, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Joseph Garry, of St, George’s, 
Bloomsbury, to Miss Harriet Towers, of 
Windsor. 

Mr. Benjamin Hyett, of Westminster, 
to Miss Childs, of St. Mdry’s-square, 
Gloucester. 

DIED. 

In Park-street, Westminster, 70, the 
Rev, John Hallam. 

_ In Colebréok-row, Islington, 72, Jasper 
Cox, esq. many years partner in the respec- 
table firm of Collett, Cox, and Co. 

At Walworth, 75, T. Hill, esq. 

At Camberwell, Margaret, wife of To- 
bias Browne, jun, esq. strgeon. 

In Portland-street, Miss E. Meredith, 
of Ludlow. 

In Cadogan-place, John Tutton, esq. for- 
merly of Sugnall-hall, Statfordshive. prs 
_At Peckham, Mary, widow of Rear-ad- 
miralS. W. Clayton. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, J. Larpent, esq. 

At Battersea Rise, Francis, daughier of 
J. A. Clarke, esq. 

In Southwark, Mr. Edward Grainger 
an eminent lecturer in anatomy ati 
physiology. 

At Camberwell, 1V. Hammond, esq. 

In Great Stanhope-street, Patk-lane, 
68, Bamber Gascoyne, esq. father of the 

Jarchioness of Salisbury, and formerly 
M.P. for Liverpool, a steady supporter of 
all the late wars, &c. &c. 

At Carshalton, 68, Mrs, Rose, wife of 
the Rev. William R. 


At Brixton, 68, William Taylor, esq. 
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At Tottenham, 74, Peter Taylor, esq. 

In Bishopsgate, 66, Cutherine, wite of 
Abraham Evans, a member of the Society 
of Friends, 

At Bayswater, 85, Charles Frederic 
Baumgarten, a very eminent musician of 
the old school; of whom we hope to fur- 
nish some particulars in our next. 

In Southampton-street, Strand, the Ree. 
J. Lempricre, p.v. rector of Meeth and 
Newton Petrock, Devonshire, author of 
the well-known Classical Dictionary, also 
of a Biographical Dictionary, and other 
works, in which he proved himself a very 
superior and accurate scholar. 

In Wigmore-street, 68, William Childe, 
esq. of Kinlet, Sliropshire, 

On Champion-hil!, Camberwell, J. Gay, 
esq. of Gimmingham, Norfolk, 

At Woolwich, 73, Mrs. Hartley, the 
once beautiful and admired actress, and 
the contemporary fof ‘Garrick. Her ex- 
trenie beanty and the truth and nature of 
her acting attracted universal admiration, 
and caused her to rank the higliest (as a 
female) in her profession previous to the 
appearance of Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Hull 
had written his tragedy of Henry the Second, 
or Fair Rosamond, several years previous 
to its production, and despaired of ob- 
tainmg a proper representative for the 
character of /tesamond until Mrs. Hartley 
appeared. Mason, also, the celebrated 
poet, wrote his tragedy of E/fiida, that 
she might persomfy the prin¢ipal charac- 
ter. E£lfridu has always been admired as 
a beautiful poem, buat it is not calculated 
for stage effect; it was, névertieless, at 
that time supported, and even rendered 
highly attractive, by the person and talents 
of Mrs. Hartley. She was the very favo- 
ritesubject of Sir Joslna Reynolds, and 
appears as the beautiful female in a num- 
ber of his most celebrated pictures. ‘T'wo, 
in particular, are professed portraits of 
her ; “ Mrs. Hartley as Jane Shore,’ and 
“Mrs, Hartley as a Bacchante.” In the 
splendid procession of the Jubilee, she 
personated ‘the Tragic Muse, aud this 
wasone of her best characters on the 
Stage. 

In Upper Seymour-street, Judith, widow 
of Gen, Sir R. Laurie. 

At Chiswick, the Rev. Dr. Horne. — 

In Hill-street, Mrs. Kemeys Tynle,widow 
of John Kemeys ‘T. esq. a 

At Kensington, 63, Mrs. Buckland, wi- 
dow of Thonias B. esq. 

At Lambethi-terrace, 55, T. Woodhouse, 
esq. deputy auditor of India Accounts. 

At Streatham-common, Mr. A. Wilson. 

At Albany-house, 69, William Osgoode, 
esq. barrister-at-law, M.A. of Christchurch, 
Oxford, and formerly chief justice of 
Canada. At the time of his decease he 
was also one of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into the fees of courts of justice. 

Previously 
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Previously to his appointment abroad, he 
practised some years in the Court of 
Chancery, and then published an elaborate 
“ Treatise on the Law of Descents.’ 

At Hampstead, 89, John Watts, esq. 
many years deputy-comptroller of the 
Post Office. 

John Mitchell, esq. late of Milk-street, 
Cheapside. 

At Stockwell, 87, Mrs. Ann Mackay, 
widow of Henry M. esq. of Streatham. 

In Bridge-street, Southwark, 68, R. 
Pott, esq. 

In Dover-street, 90, Margaret, widow of 
the Hon. General ‘Thomas Gage. 
In Upper Charlotte-street, 
square, 49, Capt. R. Giles, R.N. 

At Oxted, Surrey, Lieut.-Col. Francis 
William Bellis. 

In Percy-strect, Jumes Harvey, M.D. fel- 
low of the College of Physicians. 

At Alfred-house, Camberwell, 42, Vin- 
cent Wanosirocht, LL D. author of several 
school-books in the French language. 

In St. James’s-palace, the Countess of 
Harrington, a distinguished courtier of the 
last reign. 

In Great George-street, 73, John Fane, 
esq. M.P. for Oxfordshire. He represent- 
ed that county in eight successive parlia- 
ments, and was in public and private life 
an amiable man. 

Sir J. Simeon, bart. master in Chancery, 

At Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 70, Mar- 
garet Caroline Countess of Curlisle. She 
was the second daughter of Granville 
Leveson Gower, first Marquis of Staiford, 
by Louisa, daughter of Scroop, Duke of 
Bridgwater. 

In Harley-street, the hon. Martha Harley, 
eldest daughter of the Jate Bishop of 
Hereford,and sister to the Earl of Oxford. 

At Cheltenham, 73, the Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, bart. rector of Willingham, 
prebendary of Ely, and a magistrate of 
Cambridgeshire, &c. one of the most ad- 
venturous and original characters of his 
age. He was a native of Chelmsford, 
where his father, Mr. Bate, who was a 
clergyman, conferred on him a classical 
education, and afterwards ‘sent him to col- 
lege. He commenced his career by 
writing for the stage, and produced ** The 
Rivals,” and the ‘ Blackamore washed 
White,” while Mr. Garrick conducted 
Drury Lane Theatre, and, of course, be- 
came acquainted with that gentleman, 
and with the theatrical performers of his 
day. He next appeared as a recruiting 
oflicer,at a station near Middlesex hospital, 
where his active manauvres to promote 
enlistments excited most public attention. 
"The peace of 1782 depriving him of this 
einployment he adventured in the specn- 
lation of a newspaper, and brought out 
the Morning Herald, with all that energy 
of posting bills, &c., and with humbugs in 


Fitzroy- 
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paper great notoriety. Besides writ; 
articles of wit and humour for his Paper 
in which he had much talent, he prodaceg 
“The Woodman,” and the “ Fitch of 
Bacon,” wherein he fortunately enjoyed 
the co-operation of Mr. Shield. His paper 
espousing the interests of Carlton House 
he was frequently a guest at the table of 
the prince; and, patronage offering in the 
church, he entered into hvly orders, and 
was soon after placed in the list of the 
magistracy of the counties of Essex and 
Cambridgeshire, still continuing his con. 
nexion with the newspaper, At his 
living, at Bradwell near the sea, he 
became an agricultural improver, and 
obtained a premium from the Society of 
Arts, for some extensive embankments 
in a district where the retiring of the sea 
favoured the operation; and abont the 
same time he rendered himself very con- 
spicuous as a magistrate, by raising a hne 
and cry through two counties, in chase of 
a@ man, who was charged with damning the 
king ; and, as an editor, complimented the 
Court of King’s Bench on the clemency 
of the sentence on Kidd Wake, of five 
years’ solitary confinement, a journeyman 
printer, who had been convicted, on the 
evidence of Stockdale, of being one of the 
mob who insulted the king, on his way to 
the Parliament Honse. In course of time, 
our subject was created a baronet, and 
succeeded the bishop of Chester, as rector 
of Willingham, in the county of Cambridge. 
A few years ago he sold his interest in the 
Morning Herald to its present active pro- 
prietors, having previously disposed of the 
English Chronicle and the Courier de l’Eu- 
rope which he also established. His connec- 
tion with the press enabled him constantly 
to keep himself before the public, and his 
consequent literary influence introduced 
him to an extensive circle of acquaint- 
ance. Few men, therefore, were better 
known during a period of forty-five years. 
In political principles, his paper was like 
harlequin’s coat, and therefore held in 
little estimation ; yet maintained a circula- 
tion from the chit-chat and small wit with 
which it was filled, as well as advertise- 
ments from the exaggerated reports of its 
circulation, which, in his time, was seldom 
half of that which, in more consistent 
hands, it now enjoys. ‘That he was a mall 
of genius, and of daring and persevering 
enterprise, it cannot be denied; but we 
have seen accounts of him in the news: 
papers, filled with anachronisms, and giving 
him credit for patronage of persons who 
were flourishing before he came into active 
life. Such mis-statements are nnneces- 
sary ; becanse there can be no doubt that 
he enjoyed many opportanities of bemg 
useful, and doubtless availed himself 
many of tiem, At 
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1924.] : ' 
At lis house i Piccadilly, 80, | Sir 
William Paxton, ‘knt. a senior partner of 


yp eminent banking-house in Austin-friars, 
in taf Middleton-ha}l, in Carmarthenshire. 
sir William was.a native of Scotland; 
went early in life to India, where, having 
1 large fortune, he returned to 
England, purehased anestate In Carmar-’ 
‘yenshire, and represented Carmarthen in 
the House of Commons ; but being seduced 
to stand for the county, le lost the elec- 
tion, after a severe contest, which cost 
hin upwards of 30,000/,; since which time 
ne has had no seat. In politics he was a 
truly independent man, and possessed of 
extensive information ; while in private 
ife.he was one of the most amiable,—a_ 
ood husband, aa indulgent father, and 
vealous friend. ~He was also a constant 
patron of all improvements, and one of the 
first promoters of the system of lighting by 
cas, At the beautiful watering-place of 
Tenby, his name will never be forgotten, 
as the erector Of its accommodations and 
conveniences. 

Sir Frederick Flood, bart. Custus Rotn- 
loram of the county of Wexford, which 


realized a ] 
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county he also represented in parliament : 
he sat in the Irish House of Commons du- 
ring three successive parliaments, and was 
second only to Mr. Grattan in the energy 
aud activity of his eloquence. His strong 
accent was, however, favourable to his 
success in the United Parliament ;, and, 
though he often spoke in it, yet without 
the commanding power which he evinced 
in his native country, 

At Burnham-house, near Dingle, county 
of Kerry, 85, Lord Ventry.s He was 
created Baron in July 1800. 

At Malta, in a fit of apoplexy, the Right: 
Hon. Sir Thomas Maitland, governor of 
Malta, &c. He was the younger brother 
oi the Earl of Lauderdale. His conduct 
in Malta and the Ionian Islands has been 
the subject of much comment and contro- 
versy, and quite at variance with our feel- 
ings and opinions. The Greeks hail his 
death as a providence in their favour ; but. 
he probably did nothing more than execute 
the orders which he received from the 
British cabinet ; and re-act against a spirit 
of hostility which his preseribed condnct 
excited. | 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, , 
WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England. for the last twenty-nine Years. 


— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
T alate numerous meeting of the free- 
men of Newcastle, held at the Forth, 
in the open air, they having been excluded 
by main foree from the Guildhall; Mr. 
John Fife, chairman. The following were 
among their resolutions :—That it is the 
opinion of this meeting, that the conduct 
of the mayor at the last guild was not 
legal, in refusing to take the sense of the 
burgesses in guild assembled on the mo- 
tion ‘then made; which was—“ That no 
nore money-be borrowed by. the common 
council upon interest or annuities, unless 
the consent of the mayor and burgesses as- 
sembled in guild be previously obtained, 
and that the town clerk be ordered to in- 
‘ert this resolution in the guild book, and 
sive due notice thereof to the common 
council, that they may conform themselves 
— That in order to puta stop to 
= iproper conduct of the common coun- 
vt and their profuse expenditure, which 
7 na incurred a debt of 88,800I. 
dt, 25 and to save the pro- 
ang : the corporation from irretrievable 
sad be l¢ Power established in the mayor 
ott een assembled in guild, should 
se sm : orce, for which Parnes a com- 
That « one appointed and a fund raised. 
cuunens Committee do engage eminent 
» and proceed to apply for a writ 
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of mandamus, and adopt such other Jegal 
measures as shall be advised, to compel 
the mayor to act in guild, and thus to re- 
store the “‘mayor and burgesses in guild 
assembled” to their proper legal authority. 

The anniversary of the poet, Burns, 
has been, within the month, celebrated 
at Newcastle, Sunderland, and Shields. 

Married.} Mr. J. Burdiss, to Miss J. 
Winn; Mr. W. Tickle, to Miss A. Fergu- 
son: all of Newcastle.—Mr. W. Kell, to 
Miss M. Apedaile, both. of Gateshead.— 
Mr. Blair, to Miss Reed; Mr. J. Ayr, to 
Miss J. White: all of Bishopwearmouth.— 
Mr. J. Smith, to Miss M. Patteson, both 
of Monkwearmouth.—At Hebburn-hall, 
W. H. Lambton, esq. to Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Cuthbert Ellison, esq. M.P, for 
Newcastle. 3 

Died.} At Newcastle, 31, Mrs. E, 
Shield.—In Low Friar-street, 83, Mrs. I. 
Elliott.—At the Castle Stairs, 57, Mr. 8. 
Brown.—31, the Rev. R. Atkinson, late 
curate of Darlington. 

At Gateshead, 81, Mr. R. Proctor. 

At Durham, in Old Elvet, 67, Jane, 
widow of W. Fielding, esq. of London. . 

- At North Shields, 41, Mrs. J. Grant.— 

Mrs. Naters, widow of P. H. N. esq. 

At South Shields, 101, Mrs. Dobson, 


At Morpeth, 84, Mrs, Wilson, widow of 


J. W. esq. 43, Mr, G, Laidman. 
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184 Cumberland and Westmoreland — Yorkshire, &c. 


-CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] Mr. W. S. Denton, to Miss S. 
Nixon; Mr. W. Nicholson, to Miss E. 
Sewell: all of Carlisle—Mr. W. Lin- 
dow, to Miss Pearson, both of White- 
haven.—Mr. J. Bird, to Miss B. Blackett, 
both of Brampton.—Mr. J. Ellery, of 
Keswick, to Miss B. Robinson, of Scales. 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Caldewgate, 73, 
Mr. E. Horsley.—41i, Mr. T, Guy. 

At Whitehaven, 64, Mrs. J. Haire.—22, 
Miss J. Mann.—64, Mrs. F. Robson. 

At Workington, 28, Mr. J. Osborne. 
79, Mrs. M. Sumpton. 

At Hensingham, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Rudd, of Whitelhaven.—At Park- 
barn, near Brampton, at an advanced age, 
Mr. W. Blaylock.—At Clarencefield, Mr. 
J. Underwood, regretted. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A numerously attended public meeting 
was lately held at Leeds, Mr. Rowley 
in the chair ; when it was unanimously re- 
solved to establish an oil gas company, in 
that town. 

A plan has recently been formed, for 
lessening the distance between the two 
important towns of Leeds and Man- 
chester, by way of Halifax. The line 
from Halifax to Manchester is to continue 
on the present road to Ripponden, then to 
take the Oldham road for some miles, when 
it is to turn off, to Booth Dean, and leaving 
Oldham on fhe left, and Rochdale to the 
right, to attain the town of Manchester at 
a distance of twenty-one instead of twenty- 
eight miles, and without ascending Black- 
stone-edge. 

A Literary and Philosophical Society 
is about to be established at Wakefield, 

A Mechanics’ book society has recently 
been-established at Holbeck. 

The artisans, labourers, and other per- 
sons, Of Barnsley, lately agreed to petition 
the House of Commons for a repeal of the 
combination laws, Others of the same 
class, in different parts of the kingdom, 
have very properly adopted a_ similar 
measure, and we heartily wish then 
success. 

Married.]) Mr. J. Wood, to Miss M. 
Sydall; Mr. J. Moxon, to Mrs. E. War- 
rington; Mr. J. Wilson, to Miss M, A, 


Woodhead, of Meadow-lane : all of Leeds. 


—Mr. ‘T. Holliday, of Leeds, to Miss M. 
Murgatroyd, of Cliff, in Warley.—Mr. J, 
Hepper, of Leeds, to Miss Rhodes, of 
Shipley.—Michael Sticks, jun. esq. of 
Catharine House, near Halifax, to Miss 
M. Halliley, of Manor House, Dewsbury. 
—The Rev. S. Payne, curate of Wistow 
to Miss E. Bruce, of Liverpool. ; 

Died.} At York, Mrs, Marshall, of 
Goddramgate. 

At Leeds, Mrs, 8, Atack.—InTrefalgar- 
street, 82, Mr. J. Houseman, regretted,— 
#8, Mrs, Jacksou.—Mrs, M. A. Royce. 


{March 1, 

At Wakefield, 68, Mrs. Bucktrout,—7 | 
David Colward, esq.—In St. John’s, 9¢° 
Mrs. Maude, widow of Francis M, esq of 
Moorhouse. —35, Mrs. J. Dyson, 

At Millington, 89, W. Wilkinson, esq, 

LANCASHIRE, 

A public meeting was lately held at Ij. 
verpool, to consider the propriety of re. 
ceiving and adopting, as a public institp. 
tion, the Mechanics’ and Apprenticey 
Library, which has been successfully com. 
menced in that town by private exertion 
and it was resolved to establish such a 
library. The meeting was numerously 
attended by gentlemen of the highest re. 
spectability, and the body of the hall was 
crowded by mechanics and apprentices, 

The cause of the Greeks was liberally 
contributed to within the month by the 
public-spirited inhabitants of Liverpool, 
at a public meeting; the mayor, Charles 
Lawrence, esq. in the chair. 

The Manchester Literary and Scientific 
Institution has lately received an exten. 
sive acquisition of patronage. No less 
than 16,000/. have been recently contri- 
buted by hereditary and life governors, 
Mr. Hayward, banker, of Manchester, 
presented the liberal sum of 500/, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, president of the 
Royal Academy, forwarded forty guineas, 
and offered several valuable suggestions to 
its public-spirited committee. 

A plan has been formed at Bolton for 
establishing a public library. It is pro- 
posed to erect a suitable building to con- 
tain the books; the money to be raised in 
shares of 251. each. 

Married.} Mr. F. Timbrill, to Miss A, 
Shepley; Mr. J. Moss, to Miss H. Small- 
wood: all of Manchester.—Mr. G. Wall- 
worth, of Manchester, to Mrs. E. Wall- 
worth, of Astbury.—Mr. T. Jones, to 
Miss Meadows, of Grafton-street ; Mr. J. 
Culverson, to Miss Passimore; Mr. James 
Edwards, to Miss M. Meadows: all of 
Liverpool. 

Died.} At Manchester, in Princess- 
street, 25, Miss C. Oman.—In Quay-street, 
40, Mrs. M. Lonsdale.—49, Mr. T. Leary, 
of the firm of Leary aud Co. 

At Salford, 78, Mr. J. Aspinnall, 

At Liverpool, in St. James’s-street, 88, 
Mrs. M. Cooper, widow of Matthias C. 
esq. of Pointon.—In Clarence-street, 
Mrs. J. Higham. 

At Prescott, 31, Mr. P. Millett. 

At Ancoats, 23, Mr. F. Williams.—At 
Lark hill, Ann, wife of J. Ackers, e8q- 

CHESHIRE, 
_ The manufacturers of snuff and tobacco 
in Chester lately resolved to petition the 
House of Commons for a repeal of the du- 
ties on those articles. , 

Married.} Mr. P. Hankey, to Miss 
Elliott ; Mr. Foulkes, to Miss E. Evans: 
all of Chester.—Mr, J. C. Davies, of 
Hawarden, 
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-_ Miss M. Ball, of Chest 
n, to Miss M. Ball, of Chester. 
ig Commals, of Chester, to Mrs. A. 
Mather, of Higher Walton.—The Rev. J. 
Handforth, of Over, to Miss Race, of 
incham. 
<= At Chester, in the Hotel-row, 
Mr. Suddones—Mr. J. Hawkes. — In 
Seller-street, Miss M. Hickson. 

At Bridge Trafford, 77, Mrs. Edmund- 
son.—At Little Budworth, 91, Mrs. M. 
Bradshaw.—At Bank-hall, 89, John Phil- 
lips, esq. a justice of the peace, and a 
deputy-lieutenant for Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Derby lately resolved 
to petition both Houses of Parliament for 
adoption of the resolutions of the House 
of Commons, passed in the last sessions, 
regarding negro slavery. 

Married.] Mr. Ritchie, of Tean, to Miss 
Wakeman, of Derby.—Mr. J. Wamer, to 
Miss H. Williamson, both of Ashborne.— 
Mr. W. Smedley, of Wilne, to Miss Win- 
field, of Stanton-by-Dale.—Mr, T. Le 
Gay, Brewerton, to Miss Taylor, both of 
Bawtry. 

Died] At Derby, Capt. Loy; and, afew 
days afterwards, Mrs. Loy.—On the Bur- 
ton-road, 81, Mr. W. Clark.—Mrs. S. 
Sowter.—43, Mr. J. Piggin. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Blatherwick, to Miss 
B. Robinson; Mr. H. Simpson, to Miss 
P. Rhodes; Mr. G. Lincker, to Miss E, 
Buttery ; Mr. W. Wilson, to Miss E. Gro- 
cock: all of Nottingham. — George 
Flower, esq. of Mansfield, to Miss H. 
Cowley, of Elton. 

Died.] At Nottingham, 71, Mrs. Hal- 
ford.—73, Mrs. E, Maxfield.—In Carlton- 
street, 23, Mr. James Martin. 

At New Stenton, 35, Mrs. E. Gibson.— 
At Long Whatton, 76, the Rev. 'T. John-~ 
son—At Radborne, the Rev. E. Pole, 
LLB, rector, and of Egginton. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A public meeting lately took place at 
Sleaford, to take steps for returning re- 
presentatives for this county, free of ex- 
pense, when upwards of 3001, was imme- 
diately subscribed. 

Married.] Mr. J. Hudson, to Miss M. 
Lupton, both of Lincoln.—The Rev. A. 
Dawson, of Grantham, to Miss S.Yockney, 
of Staines.-Mr. J, Hunter, of Hiberston, 
to Miss S, Watson, of Barnby-gate. 

Died.) At Gainsborough, 74, Mr. R. 
Rollett ; he accompanied Capt. Cooke in 
his second voyage round the world. 

At Sleaford, 67, B. Cheale, esq.—At 
Kirton, 49, R. Yorke, esq. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 
nthe 18th ult. an explosion of gas took 
Place in a private house at Leicester, ow- 
Weae @ fracture in one of the pipes, by 
ich considerable damage was done to 
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the furniture. It has long appeared to us 
that every interior lighted by gas ought to 
possess an aperture from the ceiling to the 
roof, through a small tin pipe, to permit 
the ascent and escape of gas, in cases of 
accidental leakage. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Leicester, Dr. Hill in the chair, relative to 
Wigston’s Hospital, when it was resolved 
to persevere until the objects of the meet- 
ing were attained, respecting the proper 
application of the funds, and the intentions 
of the founder. 

Married.) Mr. Thorpe, to Miss Ella; 
Mr. ‘'T. Brooks, to Miss Parnell: all of 
Loughborough.—Mr. J. Beadsmore, to 
Miss E. Bowler, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch.— 
Mr. Hayes, of Whissendine, to Miss M. 
Tidd, of Ashwell.—Mr. Joseph Bailey, to 
Miss C, Woodford, both of Sileby. 

Died.] At Leicester, 57, Mr. W. Bark. 
—In Southgate-street, Mrs. Coleman. 

At Oakham, 47, Mr. Burton. 

At Castle Donington, 70, the Rev. T. 
Bosville, a.m. of Ravenfield-park. 

At Sileby, Mrs. Henson.—At Knos- 
sington, 51, Mr. W. Spencer.—At Coston, 
95, Mr. Boyfield.—At Melton, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. M. Pollard. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Sneyd, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, to Miss E. Machine, of Clayton.— 
Mr. Dawson, of Trentham, to Miss Sueyd, 
of Stoke. 

Died.} At Litchfield, 50, Mr. T. Blake- 
more.—In the New-road, 26, Mr. G. 
Deakin. 

At Wolverhampton, Mrs. Smith, 

At Swinfen, at advanced age, Mrs. Yeld, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

That much admired watering-place, 
Leamington, has been, within the month, 
full of the best company. 

Married.) Mr. W. Baker, to Miss M. 
A. Hunter; Mr. J. Wigley, to Miss H. 
Porter; Mr. T. Inchley, to Miss Rook : 
all of Birmingham.—Oliver Mason, esq. 
of Birmingham, to Miss E. B. Spooner, 
Jate of Hampton Court, Worcestershire. 

Dicd.] At Birmingham, in St. Paal's- 
square, 60, Mr. R. Green.—In Steelhouse- 
lane, Mr. G. Scott.—On Gravel-hill, 65, 
Mr. S. Tomlin.—In Wharston-lane, . 52, 
the Rev. Henry Jaft, M.D. a minister.— 
31, Mr. George Mills, medallist ; the late 
Mr. West, president of the Royal Society, 
pronounced him the first medallist in Eug- 
land.—At Hockley, Mr. W. Hooker, —At 
Handsworth, 44, Mrs. H. Phillips.—Mrs, 
Harrison, highly respected. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. W. N. Bourlay, of 
Shrewsbury, to Mrs. Dudleston, of Crank- 
well.—Mr. T. Lloyd, of Bridgenorth, to 
Miss Dance, of Cleobury Mortimer.—At 
Ludlow, Mr, E, Fletcher, to Mrs. A. 


Thomas. 
” Died.] 
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186 Worccstershire— Herefordshire-- Gloucester, Sc. 


Died.] At Shrewsbury, 73, Mrs. Ma- 
son.—70, Mr. R. Cope.—73, Mr. Joseph 
Derret. 

At Forton, Mr. J. Minton.—At Cot- 
wall, Mrs. Juckes.—At Wrockwardine, 
62, Mr. J. Phillips—At Knockin, 28, 
Mrs. H. Whitford. — At Sutton, Mr. 
Jefiryes. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Salloway, of Great 
Malvern, to Miss C. Anderson, of Fore- 
gate-street, Worcester. 

Died.} At Stourbridge, 77, Mr. W. 
Rent, late of Upton-upon-Severn. 

At Droitwich, 82, Mr. J. Wheeler. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. ; 

The Herefordshire Agricultural Society 
held their annual meeting within the 
month, Mr. Smythers in the chair. It 
was numerously and respectably attended. 
Several gentlemen delivered their sen- 
timents upon the various subjects con- 
nected with agriculture. 

Hereford is about to be lighted with gas. 

Married.) At Eye, Edmund Pollexfen 
Bastard, esq. M.P. for Devonshire, to the 
Hon. Jane Rodney.—Joln Symonds, esq. 
of Queb, to Mrs. A. Turner, of Almeley. 

Died.j At Hereford, 66, John Evans, 
esq. a Justice of the Peace, and dep. lieut. 
of the county. 

At Ross, Mrs. A. Roberts.—25, Mrs. 
Sier. 

At Stoke Prior, Mrs. J. Harris. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

The annual meeting of the Glou- 
cestershire Constitutional Whig Club, 
took place within the month, in com- 
memoration of the birth of Mr. Fox. 
Major General Guise in~ the chair, 
Several able and patriotic speeches were 
delivered by General Guise, Colonel 
Berkeley, and others. 

A destructive fire lately broke out at 
Messrs. E. Kidd and Co.’s saw mills, 
Temple Backs, Bristol, when all the 
valuable machinery, workshops, and part 
of the extensive stock, were consumed. 
It is helieved that the fire was the act 
of an incendiary. 

Considerable sensation was lately ex 
cited by the sudden disappearance of a 
Mr. Pierce, a solicitor of Bristol, who, 
having at the time a considerable sum of 
money on his person, was suspected to 
have been murdered, and the body con- 
cealed. A royal proclamation was even 
issued, offering a reward, &c. but at 
length on draining one of the docks, Mr, 
Pierce was found drowned, and his pro- 
perty on his person. No doubt exists 
that he fell into the water, owing to 
the want of proper illumination and_pro- 
tecting fences, long a subject of great 
public complaint against the proper 
authorities. 


[ Mareh 1, 


-The inhabitants of Cheltenham. late) 

held a public meeting, when i : 

- - a? b was 

resolved to petition Parliament Against 
the duty ov inhabited houses, 

Married.}| Mr. J. Merrett, jan, of 
Westgate-street, to Miss H. Lewis, of 
College-green, Gloucester, — Mr. T 
Clark, to Mrs. Lucas, of Redciiff-)jj), 
Bristol.—_ Mr. T. H. Grigg, of Bristo), 
to Miss Bowsher, of Dunster.—Mr, W, 
Paul, of Westbury-upon-Trim, to Miss 
M. Marsh, of Bristol.— Mr, H. W, Ja 
M.A. to Miss Barnard, both of Chel. 
tenham. 

Died.| At Gloucester, 36, Mr. Francis 
Tucker, — In Barton-street, 90, Mrs, 
Deborah Viner. 

At Bristol, 77, Mrs. S. Tacker.—Qy 
St, James's-parade, Mr. J. Heatley. 

At Clifton, in York-place, 76, the Rey, 
T. Grinfield, brother to the late Gen. G, 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Master, widow 
of the Rey. Leigh H. Master, of Codnor- 
park. 

At Chepstow, Mrs. Thompson, widow 
of Robert T. esq.—George Buckle, esq, 
banker. 

At Painswick, 99, John Horlik, esq, 
eminently distinguished for his philan. 
thropy and feeling for the poor. 

At Chariton King’s, 62, Samuel Higgs, 
esq. late pay-master of the North Glou- 
cester militia. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr.:R. Smith, jun. to Miss 
C. Pavier; Mr. J. L. Wheeler, to Miss 
A. O, Taiboys: all of Oxford.—Mr. W, 
Padbury, to Miss S, Watson, both of 
Banbury. 

Died.} At Oxford, 68, Mrs, A. Weller, 
late of Brize-norton.—At St. Clement's, 
90, Mrs. Auson. 

At Henley, 58, Miss Grote. 

At Crowmarsh, 74, Jolin House, esq 
late of Reading.—-At Blackbourton, 69, 
Mr. S. T.. Hearn. — At Milton, 50, 
Richard Jorns, esq. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 
_ A petition, numerously signed by the 
inhabitants of Aylesbury, was lately fot 
warded to the House of Commons, pray- 
ing for the gradual abolition of Negro 
Slavery. ‘The true remedy wonld be, to 
abate the use of West India sugar and 
other commodities, until wrought by free 
labourers. We recommend the re-print- 
ing and general distribution of Mr. W- 
Fox's able pamphlet on this subject. 

Marricd.] Thomas Hearn, jun. esq: 
Buckingham, to Miss S.. A. Risley, o 
Thornton.—Mr. Hatten, of Aylesbury, ' 
Miss Dudley, of Winslow. — Mr. 
Roake, of Reading, to Miss H. Lewis, o 
Farnborough. . 
_Died.] At Aylesbury, 53, Mr. bE. 
Terry.—60, Mrs. Miles. At 









At Reading, Lydia Whiting, a member 
of the Society of Friends. ; 

At Binfield, 49, lieut.-gen. Sir Francis 
wilder. — At Winkfield, 80, the Rev. 

e Boyce. since 
vert Addlestone, Mr. H. Kiddie. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Public sympathy has been feelingly 
directed towards the case of an Irish sur- 

eon, a lady, and family in Herttordshire, 
who, under a Coroner’s inquest, have been 
fully committed on a charge of murder, 
ander very singular circumstances. A 
writ for debt against the Surgeon, was 
proposed to be executed by two London 
bailiffs and an attorney, but the house 
being closed, they proceeded to force it! 
This not being the usage in civil cases, 
though it seems the law distinguishes be- 
tween the protection of a man’s own house, 
and the house of another, resistance was 
made, and one of the assailants receiving 
a slight blow, he charged it as an 
assault before the next Justice. On this, 
the said Justice granted a warrant, swore 
in special constables, and raised the 
neighbourhood; the posse proceeded 
after dark to assail the mansion. The 
outer door was now broken with a pick- 
axe, on which it appears the Surgeon 
fred a gun through the aperture, loaded 
with small shot. These wounded a man 
in the arm, amputation followed, and 
he died. A Jury of ueighbours pro- 
nounced a verdict of Wilful Murder, and 
in consequence, the Surgeon, the lady of 
the house, and several of the servants, are 
detained in Hertford goal for trial. The 
result of this very extraordinary affair 
is awaited by the public with anxiety, as 
well as the result of the action for 
damages, expected to be brought by the 
owner of the mansion. 

Married.| The Rev. Henry Pepys, 
rector of Aspenden, to Maria, daughter 
of the Right Hon. John Sullivan.— Lieut. 
Jas Gooch, of the Herts. Militia, to Miss 
C. Hammond, of Woodbridge. 

Died.} At Bedford, at an advanced 
age, Mr; Crofts.—26, Mrs. L. Elger.— 
~~ aa/. Ann, wife of Thomas Gurney, 

At Bayfordbury, William Baker, esq. 
formerly m.p. for Hertfordshire. — At 
Sawbridgeworth, 61, Miss Rix.—At 
Ware, 69, Mr. W, Flack, sen. 

_ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

, Married.]. Mr. Coleman, to Miss L. 
oe both of Northampton, — Mr. 
th alker, of Northampton, to Miss J. 
M ge Orton Lodge. — Mr. J. 
: e tor,of Kelmarsh, to Miss M. Abbott, 
of Crantord.— Mr. E. H. Hartley, of 
‘ulworth-mill, to Miss A. Golby, of 
liddleton Cheney reo 

id, gy ; i 

. t orthampton y2 rs. 
Choice — Mis, S. beeasiied, Por 
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At Peterborough, 83, Mr. R. Gibbs. 

At Daventry, 21, Miss E. Wardle, 

At Corby, at an advanced age, Mr, E. 
Gray, sen. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

The late Dr, Smith’s annual prizes of 
£25 each, to the two best proficients 
in mathematics and natvral_ philosophy 
among the commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were lately adjudged to Mr. John 
Cowling, of St. John’s, and Mr. James 
Bowstead, of Corpus Christi, the first and 
second Wranglers. 

Members’ Prizes—The subjects for the 
present year are, for the Senior Bache- 
lors: An recentium ingenit vim insitam 
veterum Poectarum excmplaria promovent ?— 
Middle Bachelors: Quanam potissimum 
cause Tragice Camaene apud Latinos 
offecerint ? 

Porson Prize.—The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is: Shakspeare, 
Merchant of Venice. 

Married.] John Hurnall, esq. of Emma- 
nuel College, Cambridge, to Miss Mary 
Badham, of Kennington. — Mr. G. E. 
Holmes to Miss H. N. Robson, of Cam- 
bridge.—Mr. B. Veall, to Mrs. Rawling, 
both of Wisbeach.—Mr. W. Beeton, to 
Miss Dobson, of March. 

Died.| At Cambridge, 52, Mrs Pratt.— 
37, Joshua Povah, esq. student, Christ's 
College. 

At Newmarket, Mrs. Beresford. 

At March, 62, Mr. E. Gray.-—At Kirt- 
ling, 77, Mr. R. Pettit.—At Trumpington, 
Capt. Henry Humphreys, late of the 
48th regiment. 

NORFOLK. 

A public meeting, numerously attended, 
was lately held at Norwich, when, after 
an eloquent speech by Mr. J. Gurney, a 
petition to the House of Commons for 
the gradual abolition of Negro slavery was 
unanimously agreed to. 

At a meeting of the Magistrates of 
Norfolk, Lord Suffield gave notice of his 
intention, to move, at a future session, 
that reporters from the public ptess have 
admission to the meetings of the magis- 
tracy. 

Married.] Mr. W. Franklin, to Miss 
Freeman, of St. George’s, Norwich. 
—Mr. W. Cooper, of Norwich, to Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Major Salter.— Mr, 
T. Wells, of Binlam, to Miss A, Poor, 
of St. Giles’, Norwich.—The Rev. Jas. 
Barrow, rector of Lopham, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late SirC. W. Mallet, 
bart. 

Died.] At Norwich, in St. Lawrence, 
54, Mr. T. Andrews.—In St. Michael’s, 
Miss C. E. Coleman.—80, the Rev. Sam, 
‘Tayleure, rector of Frenze. 

At Yarmouth, 72, Mrs. R. Harrison.— 
47, Mr. Gooda. 

At Mattishall, 21, Mrs. M. Pointer. 


At 
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' At Bressingham, 50, Mrs. Martin, late 
a | of Diss, 
a. SUFFOLK. 
+} The hundreds of Blackburne and Lach- 
Loy ford, have recently been compelled to 
th pay, the former 1201, the Jatter 5001, 
fy Si ! for damages sustained from malicious 
The fires. ; 
Le Murvied.] Mr. Stearn, to Mrs, Pettit, 
+ Me both of Bury.—Mr. J. Edwards, of 
Pt Bury, to Miss S. Morier, of Exning.— 
sie Mr. R. Burrows, to Mrs. Finch; Mr. 
Py J. London, to Miss C. Cook, of St. Cle- 
ment’s: all of Ipswich. 

Died.] At Bury, Mrs. Sipsey.—55, Mr. 
Pettit, late of Barton.—78, Mr. J. M. 
Beeton. 

| At Woodbridge, Mrs. Chandler.—49, 
Mr, Millar Blair, of the 2ist Light Dra- 
goons.—83, James Lynn, esq. 

At Ipswich, 57, Mr. Robt. Manning. 

At Bungay, 83, Mrs. E. Gibbon, late of 
Crookfield. 

At Sibton, 54, Mrs. K. Block.—At 
Bosford, 80, Mr. W. Cawston. 

ESSEX. 

A respectable mecting of the merchants, 
traders, and inhabitants of the hundreds 
of Barnstaple and Chafford, was lately 
held at Billericay, when it was resolved 

rans, that subscriptions be raised, and immedi- 
oa ate steps taken for the purpose of obtain- 
wo ing a more easy recovery of small debts. 

i Married.| Mr, Jas. Beadel, jun. of 
$ be Witham, to Miss M. A. Grant, of Cheap- 


Pek side, London.—Mr. G. Sharp, of Colches- 

Be ter, to Miss E. Wilson, of Thorp.—Mr., 

|B) Freshfield, of Harwich, to Miss S. Cole, of 

9 Great Holland.—Mr. Challis, of Braintree, 
ee to Miss M. Dow, of Little Waltham.— 
ed es John Ruggles, esq. of Spain’s Hall, to Miss 

& Cath. Harrison, of Copford. 

Bry 84 Died,] At Colchester, in Head-street, 
oa | Mrs, Cummins.—79, Mrs. Skalie.—36, Mr. 
Bethe ty Wm. Bond, much respected. 

)heclee. At Braintree, 89, Mrs. Coe. 

2 At Maldon, 56, Mr. W. Drake. 

Pet | At Rayleigh, the Rev. Neville Syer, 

-:5 curate, deservedly respected.—75, Mr. 

rN Hie E. Murdoch, late of Maldon, — At 


Great Tey, 79, Mrs. Storry, widow of the 
Rev. Robt. S. of Colciester. 
At Springfield, Miss Bigg. 
KENT. 

Married.] Mr. H. Keble, to Miss M. A. 
Walker, both of Sandwich.—Mr. Belsey, 
of Singledge-farm, to Mise Morris, of 
Dover.—Mr. I’. Wise, to Miss E. Bailey, 
both of Faversham.—Mr. T. Murton, to 
Miss M. Marsh, both of Folkestone.— 
af Capt. Chas. M. M‘Lean; 72d Highlanders, 

to Miss 8S. A. P. Marshall, of Charlton. 








; Died.] At Deal, 40, Mrs. Adams.—36 

eis Mrs. Gibson.—Mrs. Shephard. 

AG i At Chatham, Daniel Davies, assistant 
° surgeon of the Dock-yards.—892, Mrs, M. 


Mason.—87, Mr. J. 
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Boddington, many 
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years warden of the Dock-yard.—58, my, 

A. Perriman. . ; 
At Tunbridge Wells, Mrs, A, Sprange 
SUSSEX. : 

A melancholy accident lately occurreg 
at Brighton, As five labourers were 
employed in digging for flints, at the base 
of the cliff, between the Royal Crescent 
and Black rock, the overhanging earth 
and stone suddenly fell in, and killed the 
whole of them! 

Married.| Mr. Gwillim, to Miss Group. 
sell; Mr. Leader, to Miss Dollman : all of 
Chichester.—Mr. J. Camp, of Bond. 
street, Brighton, to Miss Inman, of New. 
haven. 

Died.} At Chichester, Mr. Lewis 
Cooper.—In West-street, 29, Lieut. J, J, 
Johnstone, R.N. 

At Arundel, 59, Mr. H. Overington, 

At Pitt’s Hill, W. Mitford, esq.—At 
Rye, 86, Mr. Lewis Merion.—At Preston, 
23, Miss E. Smithers. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A public meetirg was lately held at 
Southampion, to consider the propriety of 
petitioning the House of Commons fora 
gradual abolition of negro slavery : when it 
was resolved, unlike the general petitions 
on the subject throughout the kingdom, 
that the further discussion of * the delicate 
question of negro improvement and eman- 
cipation is premature, unwise, dangerous, 
and impolitic.” , 

Married.| Mr. R. Bellenger, of South- 
ampton, to Miss J. Caddle, of Gower- 
street, London.—Mr. C, Pettengall, of 
Southampton, to Miss S$. Pattinson, of 
Gravesend.—Mr. H. Canes, of Portsea, to 
Miss E, Waterman, of Farnham.—The 
Rev. H. Allen, to Miss Archer, both of 
Lymington, 

Died.} At Southampton, in Albion- 
place, 45, Mr. J. Hancox, late of Cam- 
bridge. 

At Portsmouth, in Penny-street, Ceci- 
lia, widow of John Vining Elliott, esq.— 
40, Capt. John Witney, of Philadelphia. 

At Portsea, 34, Lieut. Chas. Hill, R.N. 

At Rockburne, 77, the Rev. H. Long- 
den, rector.—At Cranbourne-farm, near 
Sutton Scotney, Mr. T. Saunders.—At 
Bishop’s Waltham, Mrs. Upsdale.—At 
Christ-church, 76, Thomas Jeans, M.D. 
much esteemed, professionally and other- 
wise. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Denning, to Miss A- 
Moore, both of Trowbridge.—Mr. J. 
Caish, of Trowbridge, to Miss Edwards, of 
Melksham, 

Died.] At Devizes, Mr. S. Hazeland. 
—Mrs. Sartain, late of Bath. 

At Warminster, 21, Miss E, Strode. 

At Binniger, Mrs, Green.—At Wrax- 
hall-lodge, Jenny, widow of Charles 
Pigott, esq. of Chetwin.—At Sopworts 
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61, Mr. W. Witchell.—At Whitnell, 93, 
Robert Bath, esq. 
Mn, G. Knibbs, to Miss E 
ied.) Mr. G. Kunibbs, iss E, 
Bh angi W. Roberts, to Miss A. 
Hughes, of York-street: all of Bath.— 
William Ludlow, esq. to Miss Louisa 
Mary Dickinson, of Devonshire-place, 
Bath.—B. Acton, esq. of Bath, to Cather- 
ine Mary, daughter of the late Rev. 
Glover Moore, rector of Holsall.— William 
Stillman, esq. to Miss Griffen, both of 
Steeple Ashton. 

Died.] At Bath, in Seymour-street, 70, 
Esther, widow of N. Smith, esq. of Castle- 
park, in the county of Limerick.—753, 
Henry Cassamajor, esq.—In_ Charles- 
street, 39, Thomas Merrick, esq. late 
Capt. in the 17th regt. of foot.—In New 
Sydney-place, Sir Hugh Bateman, bart. of 
Hartington-hall, Derbyshire.—In New 
King-street, 75, J. Smith, esq. 

At Taunton, 80, Mr. Boon. 

At Pickwick, 59, Mr. J. Manley.—At 
Stanton Wick, Mr. Thos. James.—At 
Woolverton, 69, Mr. S. Gibbs, 

DORSETSHIRE, 

A new line of road, between Lyme and 
Charmouth, is about to be commenced. 

Married.] The Rev. H. Edwards, rector 
of Wambrook, to Miss Palmer, of Ilmin- 
ster.—Philip Pitt Nind, esq. of the Bengal 
Light Cavalry, to Miss Caroline Davis, of 
Winterbourne Abbas. 

Died.] At Weymouth, in St. Thomas’s- 
street, 75, Mrs. Weston, wife of William 
W. esq. . 

At Fleet-house, near Weymouth, 76, 
Abigail, widow of George Gould, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Earl Morley has lately addressed a 
letter to the Mayor of Plymouth, on the 
intended bridge over the Lary, which is 
not to be on the suspended principle, as 
first intended. New roads, communi- 
cating with the bridge, are about to be 
opened; an excellent road is already in 
progress, by Mr. M‘Adam, under the 
directions of the trustees of the Modbury 
turnpike, | 

Married.] George Sidley, esq. to Grace, 
daughter of the late Hugh Pearce, 
€sq. Commander of the Hart revenue 
Cutter. Lieutenant Colonel Newton, 
to Miss Ellen Legrand, of  Iifra- 
combe.—Henry Hayman, jun. esq. of 
Cheriton-hill, Feviton, to Miss Henrietta 
Glanvill, of Payhembury. 

Died.} At Exeter, in Lower Summer- 
land-place, 58, J. Beaumont, esq.—In 
Coleton-crescent, Mrs. White, wife of 
Samnel W, esq. 


At Plymouth, 54, Mr. L. Ralph.—Mrs. 
‘is, 


nt Devonport, in Queen-street, 44, 
'. Knighton.—In Duke-street, 82, Mr. 


d eweombe, 


At Dartmouth, 29, Richard Hetting 
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Hine, esq. a merchant of the strictest 
integrity. 

At Teignmouth, 84, Frederick Macken- 
zie, esq. late Lieut, Col. of the 37th regt. 

At Park-house, Bovey Tracey, 68, 
George Hunt Clapp, esq. a bencher of 
the Middle Temple. 

CORNWALL, 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Launceston, when it was resolved to peti- 
tion the House of Commons for a repeal of 
the coal tax. 

Married.] Mr. J. Woolcock, to Miss M. 
A. Read; Mr.S. Kitts, to Miss Loftie: all 
of Truro.—Mr. G. Brimell, to Miss F. 
Auqueen, both of Launceston.—Mr, J. 
Little, of East Looe, to Miss E, Frithy, of 
West Looe. 

Died.| At Penzance, Mrs. Dunkin, a 
member of the Society of Friends.—75, 
Mrs, M. Mitchell. 

At Truro, 73, Mrs, Marshall, widow of 
John M. esq. 

WALES. 

Married.] Mr. J. Prosser, to Miss E, 
Morgan, both of Brecon.—Mr. Jos. Mary- 
church, to Miss D. ‘Thomas, both of 
Haverfordwest.—The Rev. J. M. Ed. 
wards, to Miss Edwards, both of Towyn, 
Merionethshire.—At Llandilo, Nathaniel 
Rees, esq. to Miss S. Lewis, of Gwinfe, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Died.] At Haverfordwest, 22, the Rev, 
Titus R. Jones, a much esteemed minis- 
ter of the Baptist persuasion. 

At Pembroke, Emma, daughter of the 
late H. Kemm, esq. of Northdown-house, 

At Cardiff, 45, Major T. A. Anderson, 
of the 60th foot, author of the ““ Wanderer 
in Ceylon,” and several other poetical 
productions. 

At Llwyn-y-bwch, Gower, Miss Ca- 
therine Gordon. 

At Cefn, near Wrexham, Mrs. Kenyon, 
wife of George K. esq.—At Rhos-farm, 
near Conway, T. Ellis, esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

A numerous meeting of the friends of 
the late Mr. Fox took place lately at 
Edinburgh, Lord Archibald Hamilton in 
the-chair. Several excellent speeches 
were delivered ; that of Mr. Jeffery parti- 
cularly attracted notice, for its liberality 
and eloquence.e He proposed, and it was 
agreed to, the health of the president of the 
North American Union. A similar meeting 
was held at Glasgow, when the follow- 
ing toast was agreed to with acclamations, 
‘The speedy dissolution of that conspiracy 
against the liberties of Europe, mis-called 
the Holy Alliance.” 

Married.}] John Pierce, seq. to Miss 
Mary Short Fraser, of Eeclefechan. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Gen. F. Dundas, 
Col. of the 71st foot, and Governor of 
Dumbarton-castle.—Rear Adm. Bissett-— 
James Haig, jun. esq. 

At Dundee, 33, Lieut, Robt. Snell, en 
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ea ' At Newhailes, near Edinburgh, Lady 

‘7 i ee Howe, widow of Vice Adm. Sir George H. 

a a IRELAND. 

eae Married.] St. George Gregg, esq. to 

ie Maria Shaw, daughter of the late Alder- 

Pat man Henry Hutten.—A. Steele, esq. late 

ENE bi of the 43d foot, to Mrs. Hill, widow of the 

lis | Rey. J. H.: all of Dablin—R. O. Ald- 
*.8 worth, esq. of Newmarket-house, county 

t Sait of Cork, to the Hon. Letitia, daughter of 

} bs 4, Lord Ennismore. . 

bat. Died.] At Kinsale, the Hon. Governor 


4 de Courcy.—At Clonmel, Sir Rich. Jones. 
of At Collon, in the county of Louth, Vis- 
countess Ferrard.—On the Curragh, in the 
T county of Kildare, 51, Robert Gore, esq. 
i —At Rochfort, G. H. Roclifort, esq. M.-P. 
forthe county of Westmeath. 
At Canon Brook, near Lucan, James 
ait Gandon, esq. F.A.S. M.A. at the advanced 
ye at 6 age of 82. He had resided in Ireland many 
years, during which time he cultivated 


the improvement of the city of Dublin, 
and of the kingdom at large; of which, 
his various productions bear ample testi- 
mony. His great independence of mind, 
and private worth, as a gentleman, a sclio- 
lar, anda Christian, were best known and 
duly appreciated by the circle of friends 


liam Chambers, whose pupil he was for 
ne many years, he was the first who obtained 
Z \ a gold medal for architecture, given by 


ras | with whom he passed the latter years of 
at his life, and to whom the recollection of 
Hea his virtues will long endear his memory. 
a a | Having completed his studies under the 
es immediate superintendance of Sir Wil- 
Pus | 

2 


the Royal Academy at Somerset-House. 
The then President Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
" on presenting the medal to the successful 
pit candidate, expressed himself in the most 
SE bas flattering terms, and in prophetic lauguage 
boy | foretold the future eminence to which Mr. 
bebdty Gandon wonld arrive by prosecating his 
EG studies. The Vitruvius Britannicus, in 
Rei three vols., folio, a most splendid work, 
oY: i appeared shortly after this, with his name 
es | annexed, and in which he was principal. 
he That deautiful and much admired struc- 
site ture, the Court-house of Nottingham, was 
designed by him; it gained him the notice 
| and friendship of some of the first charac- 
if) ters m England, amongst whom that of 
Sir George Savile, and Mason the poet. 
Soon after this great encouragement and 
large premiums were held out by public 





the Fine Arts, and contributed much to’ 


Treland. 


advertisement, for erecting a Royal fy. 
change in Dublin, then much wanteq 

The great utility and convenience gp, 
nected with the architectural beanty of 
Mr. Gandon’s design for that buildino 

attracted the particnlar attention and 
esteem of the late Earls of Charlemony 
and Portarlington, Right Hon. Colonels 
Burton Conyngham, and John Beresford 

and his connexion with those distinguished 
patrons of the fine arts in this conntry only 
terminated with their lives. About this 
time-a Custom-house, for the convenience 
of trade and public accommodation, was 
contemplated, and for which he was'called 
on to furnish a suitable design, which-he 
did accordingly, and in strict conformity 
to which that noble edifice was erected, 
which will remain a lasting monument of 
taste, elegance, and architectural beauty, 
He designed and executed the Court-honse 
at Waterford, at the recommendation of 
the celebrated Howard. The beantiful 
portico to the ‘House of Lords, now con. 
verted into a national bank, that noble 
building the Four Courts and King’s Inns, 
were designed and erected under his im. 
mediate superintendance, and many other 
elegant works were designed and erected 
by him, which reflect the highest lustre on 
the science and taste of Mr. Gandon, We 
must observe, that in the discharge of his 
duty in the expenditure of public money, 
his integrity was ever unimpeached, his 
great independence of mind always steer- 
ing him clear of party or faction—he never 
contracted for any works, nor became in 
any manner interested in any speculationor 
job connected therewith, but always felt 
and supported the dignity of his profession. 
—He was one of the original Menibers of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and Fellow of 
the} Antiquarian Society, Somerset-house. 
His social qualities, for which he was re- 
markable, were much obscured in the lat- 
ter part of his life by an hereditary gout, 
which afflicted him for the last thirty years 
of his life, but, notwithstanding his retire- 
ment, he continued to be honoured with 
the friendship and correspondence of ma- 
ny nobles, and the most distinguished li- 
terary characters in the United Kingdom. 
His remains were deposited in the same 
vault with those of his much respected, 
learned, and early attached friend, 
Francis Grose, esq. at the private chapel 
at Drumcondea. 








: : ’ TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 
Ba We have before us a Communication which represents, that, in the fabric of Cotton, Silk, 
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4 and Linen, the wages of labour ure now so lamentably reduced, that not more than TW 
es | a ts paid for labour which produced A SHILLING in 1793, and NINE PENCE in 1793: 
‘| prove She lat ancien far Cher 9 te ea eres eases fom 
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ye presentations.” We are anxious to be Se tas ee a 




















increasing differences between the official and 
radically diseased in our commercial system, 





' ae set right, and to set t ion right, on this most 
tateresting subject, and therefore invite inthend erly wed a. 


chester, Glasgow, Barnsley, Macclesfield, C 


ic communications from Readers at Mar 
oventry, Sc. Indeed, the change and the 


real value of Exports prove that something is 
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